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THE COMING RUBBER SHORTAGE. 


NDER THIS DEFINITELY STARTLING CAPTION, Zorn & 

Leigh-Hunt (London), issue a four-page folder 
combining statistics and conclusions that will give pause 
to manufacturers and encouragement to planters. Were 
not the figures accurate and the conclusions apparently 
sound, one would take it as promotion talk. To quote 
the summary of the argument: 


“It will be noticed from the above statistics 
that for the next three years the increase in 
the world’s production of rubber is not likely to 
exceed 6 or 7 per cent per annum. For the past 
five years the manufacturing demand has absorbed 
increases averaging more than 25 per cent per 
annum. Even if during 1921-1923 the rate of in- 
creasing demand should drop to 5 per cent per 
annum, the world’s output will be fully used up. 
If the rate increases at anything more than 5 per 
cent we must inevitably reach a period of actual 
shortage. For instance, supposing that the aver- 
age increase of the last five years should be cut 
down to one-half (12% per cent instead of 25 per 
cent per annum) we might by the end of 1921 
be faced with a shortage of 30,000 tons of rubber, 


to be followed by another two years’ increasing 
stringency. The effect of an approaching short- 
age will make itself felt in the market some time 
before the position actually arises, as far-sighted 
consumers of rubber will not quietly wait to be 
‘caught short.’ This no doubt explains why it 
is possible to-day to sell large quantities of rubber 
for a couple of years ahead at a substantial pre- 
mium, over the ‘spot’ price; forward contracts 
in fact, have this year been made up to 2s. 10%d. 
per pound for delivery in 1921. In a word, in the 
absence of a setback in the trade of the world, 
there is practically no risk of rubber falling below 
its present price (except as a temporary fluctua- 
tion) while the chances of a rise are almost star- 
tling, in view of the statistical position revealed.” 


P ROFITEERS try to palliate their rapacity with the plea 
that they did not press their advantage nearly as 
far as they had a chance. In much the same way an 
impeached British administrator in India once sought 
to extenuate his crimes of extortion by saying that 
when he considered the magnitude of his opportuni- 
ties he was actually amazed at his moderation. 

All the opportunities for gouging the public during 
and since the Great War have presented themselves 
to rubber manufacturers as well as to others, but 
to their credit it can truthfully be said that as a class 
they neither took unfair advantage of the rising price 
trend nor expressed regret at not having seized upon 
an abnormal state of trade as a pretext for exacting 
an unreasonable profit. 

Proof of this fact is afforded by the price of rubber 
tires. In 1910 one popular make of 30 by 3% fabric 
tire cost $26. In 1920 the same tire sells for $23.20. 
In 1910 the 33 by 4 size of the same tire sold for 
$44 and the 34 by 4 for $46.50, as compared with the 
1920 prices of $38.60 and $39.60, Even 
more remarkable are the price decreases on the 
larger size tires. Yet, despite the fact that they have 
lessened the charge for their products, the tire man- 
ufacturers have had to cope with such drawbacks as 
a 250 per cent increase in the cost of cotton fabric 
and a 200 per cent rise in wages since 1910, not to 
mention greatly enhanced prices of compounding in- 
gredients, building materials, machinery, etc. 


respectively ; 


Luckily, as was pointed out in a recent issue of this 
journal, raw rubber has remained the one normal 
commodity, that, despite all the commercial upheavals 
due to war and the enormous and world-wide demand 
for it, is still marketed at about the same old, ante- 
bellum price. But even the continued cheapness of 
the basic material does not account for the low cost of 
present-day rubber products. That explanation is to 
be found in the remarkable enterprise of rubber 
manufacturers, who, in the past few years, have, with 
the aid of chemists, engineers and efficiency experts, 
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devised most ingenious methods of quickening proc- 


esses, compounds and labor-saving machinery 
and by cultivating “human” relations with their em- 
ployes, have not only speeded up production in a mar- 
velous degree but are also turning out better goods at 


the lower price level. 


new 


PLANTATION FUTURES. 


FRIEND in the Far East advises the Editor of this 
A journal that within five years the rubber planta- 
tions in India, Ceylon and the Malay States will be run 
by Soviets. This change of ownership will come about 
through a union of the Russians under Lenine and the 
Hindus and Mohammedans of India, who will throw off 
the “British Yoke.” This would mean $10 rubber and a 
greatly lessened production. It would also be “Red Rub- 
ber” in the worst sense of the term. 

If memory does not play us false the same source pre- 
dicted the destruction of Malaysian plantations by disease 
1918. The but the planters 
promptly stamped it out. So, too, will the red disease 


before disease came 
be stamped out in the Far Eastern possessions. 

Nevertheless, not that we believe there is any such 
danger in sight, America as the biggest user of crude 
rubber should look far ahead for its supplies. The Phil- 
ippines for planting are ideal once the Filipino will al- 
low it to be done as the rest of the world does it. Then, 
too, there are our own rubber producers guayule and 
Chrysothamnus. Of the latter, Luther Burbank, the great 
plant wizard, in a letter to one of our staff, says that there 
is not a shadow of a doubt that by analysis of the differ- 
ent individual plants from different localities the 
rubber content of some will be found to be double that of 
others, and by starting with these high rubber content 
plants, and growing from these, any good plant breeder 
could originate a plant in a reasonably short period that 
would produce twice as much as the average wild ones 
go. He says this is a very moderate estimate, as it would 
not be surprising that a plant.should be constructed which 
would produce ten times the results of the wild ones. Of 
course vigor is one of the things to be considered, and 
possibly compactness of growth, and other matters which 
would come up during the work of improvement. 

A seven per cent content has already been found. 
Double this would be fourteen per cent and ten times 
as much would be a bonanza. Anyhow, fourteen or sev. 
enty, it’s worth working for. 


LEATHER RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


| ae some time rubber has been closely pressing 
leather in footwear lines. The rubber heel and the 
rubber fiber sole have won a notable victory over 
their leather counterparts. So far, however, the fine 
leather shoe has not been disturbed in its supremacy. 
The invention by the brilliant young English chemist, 
S. J. Peachey, of a new process of vulcanization by 






the use of sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide 
opens new fields of which that now filled by leather 
footwear is one. By the new process goods of any 
color, and of almost any texture may be produced 
without heat or pressure. In other words the fine 
leather shoe can now be equalled and probably ex- 
celled in rubber. Furthermore, this may be done 
along rubber lines of building and cementing and 
without the vast array of special machines that are 
needed to stitch, polish, buff and shape leather shoes. 
It looks as if a footwear revolution were toward. 


OPEN SHOP CITIES. 





presen of industrial conditions attach no little sig- 
nificance to the figures given by the United States 
Census Bureau showing that the two open-shop cities, 
Los Angeles, California, and Akron, Ohio, have made 
a greater growth in the past ten years than any other 
two cities in their respective classes in the Union. 
Los Angeles scores a gain of 80.3 per cent and Akron 
an increase of 201.7 per cent, while Spokane, Wash- 
ington, lost .2 per cent and Paterson, New Jersey, 
gained but 82 per cent. In both of the latter cities 
the closed shop still largely obtains, and agitators 
have done much to foment discord between capital 
and labor, discouraging not only the extension of old 
industries but also the starting of new enterprises. 
The metropolis of the Pacific Coast, on the other hand, 
has fought long and successfully for industrial free- 
dom and has flourished like the proverbial green bay 
tree. And in like manner the nation’s great rubber 
center in Ohio, free of the shackles of the closed shop, 
has prospered as has no other city of similar size in 
the country. There, under the piece-work system, 
production is always kept at high pitch, and there, 
the diligent, faithful worker can rest assured that 
extra pay will always reward his extra effort, instead 
of his wage being measured by the meager perform- 
ance of the laggard and the shirker. 


IN AN ARTICLE ON LABOR TURNOVER IN TIRE PRODUCTION, 
H. O. Smith of the Ajax Rubber Co., Inc., advances an 
excellent argument to encourage apprenticeship in the 
tire industry. He says: 

“There is a decided advantage in the fact that the 
tire business attracts the fellow from 18 to 25 years 
old who is’ thoughtful and considers his opportu- 
nities, and who, realizing when it is too late that he 
has missed the opportunity of an apprenticeship and 
learning a trade, finds in the tire industry a remain- 
ing chance to develop a possible earning power quite 
equal to that of the machinist, the carpenter, or the 
pattern maker. It requires only 60 to 90 days to 
become an efficient tire maker, while an apprentice- 
ship in other trades usually covers three to four 
years. For this reason the tire industry can draw 
from the best untrained material in America.” 
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Experiments With a New Cactus Rubber. 


By Emmet S. Long. 


T HAS RECENTLY been the writer’s privilege to experiment with 
iF gum extracted trom the American cactus and the results 

have so far been so entirely satisfactory that the subject should 
undoubtedly be of interest to every one connected with the rubber 
industry. The war has certainly disclosed the necessity, or at 
least the desirability, of producing on as large a scale as possible 
a portion at least of the rubber require- 


is obtained, although the gum when thoroughly dried is consider- 
ably less plastic than guayule. It is reported that the gum can 
be produced at a price to compete favorably with guayule and 
crude rubber. 

Following is a summary of some of the experiments made 
with gum from the spineless cactus: 





ments of this country and for this rea- 
son, as well as for the economic better- 
ment of the rubber industry itself, there 
has resulted considerable activity in the 
investigation of this important question. 

Several years ago the writer had occa- 
sion to do considerable experimenting 
with the extraction and compounding 
with rubber of a gum derived from the 
Ocotillo plant, more particularly for the 
purpose of obtaining a gum _ which 





would replace guayule. This plant 
ranges from five to twenty-five feet in 
height, growing extensively in certain 
parts of Arizona and California. The 
results were satisfactory to a certain 
extent, but due to the solvent-distilla- 
tion method of extraction employed, the 
gum contained a large percentage of 
resins which seriously affected the cure 
when used in large percentages in the 
compound. Later the destructive-dis- 
tillation process with subsequent refin- 
ing was evolved with the assistance of 
government chemists, and it is reported 
that a much superior product is now 
being produced in large quantities at the 
large plant in Arizona. 





SAMPLE 1. 
Per Cent. 
Smoked sheet rubber... ie emees 50 
(actus rubber ...... hee 
Compound (mineral ingredients)...... 10 


This compound was mixed upon the 
mill in the usual manner and contained 
only the amount of sulphur usually re- 
quired to vulcanize a stock having 90 
per cent smoked sheet. It mixed easily 
on the rolls at a much lower tempera- 
ture than that which would have been 
required for pure smoked sheet, The 
next day test strips were cured in the 
press and were found to have high ten- 
sile strength and elasticity, showing that 
the gum vulcanizes perfectly in about 
the same length of time required for 
plantation rubbers. Another portion 
was used to friction a sample of belting 
duck which was found upon examina- 
tion to be thoroughly impregnated with 
the gum. A very tacky cement was 
made from the remaining portion by 
dissolving in benzol. 








The cactus gum mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this article is found in pay- 
ing quantities in two different varieties 
of cactus, one the spineless, or cultivated cactus developed by 
Burbank and the other the prickly pear or wild species. Spineless 
cactus has been raised in many parts of Southern California as 
food for cattle. It was soon learned, however, that many cattle 
died, probably as a result of the insoluble gum content. The 
plant consists of a number of lobes somewhat similar in shape to 
an inverted hot water bottle, each lobe projecting outward and 
upward from the edge of the one underneath, the number of 
lobes depending upon the age of the plant. It is easily propa- 
gated by breaking off these lobes and planting them in the ground. 
The plant is very hardy and has the advantage of being easily 
cultivated upon practically worthless soil or in localities where 
the rainfall is very slight. 

Prickly pear or Opuntia vulgaris grows extensively in many 
parts of Arizona, California, Nevada and other tropical parts of 
the United States. It is somewhat similar in structure to the 
spineless cactus, but is covered with long, sharp needles. It bears 
an edible fruit of a purplish color also covered with spines. Like 
the spineless, it is very easily propagated and attains a height 
of seven or nine feet. Unlike Ocotillo and many other gum- 
bearing plants, the rubber in these two varieties of cactus occurs 
as a latex and yields a sticky, white liquid from the abraded 
surface if pressure be applied by the fingers. By special treatment 
of the latex and subsequent refining, an amber colored gum re- 
sembling smoked sheet in color and guayule in physical properties 


An Arizona CACTUS. 





SAMPLE 2 
Per Cent 
Sepokked sheet ...ccccccscce .< 
DE GUE (a5 4400006265 oe ae 
Cactus rubber : tancee- ae 
Compound ..cccccce sesvsee SO 


In spite of the fact that this stock 
was mixed on a relatively cold mill, it 
retained a sticky surface after calendering and showed no ten- 
dency to bloom in the raw state. It would seem from this that 
the use of the gum in repair stocks and especially in those contain- 
ing large amounts of carbon black would be advantageous, due to 
the necessity of preserving a tacky surface indefinitely, and the 
lower temperature at which the stock could be milled would 
minimize the danger of burning when use is made of certain 
organic accelerators. Part of Sample 2 was used to skim-coat 
and cover the fabric mentioned above, which was then made into 
a piece of belting. 

SAMPLE 3. 


Per Cent. 
i PPPrererrert reer ‘éivebisesehixeseeise Ae 
BE TED, endian o0k wes cncedseasetssnnedss bande 20 
Ce. DE 460 curse beens €nsepiseen aaesenaduapad 17 
Compound ..... PCbCe doe cdsesecdeeces coosccen SD 


It was the object of this mixture to estimate the value of the 
gum in a cheaper compound containing a larger percentage of 
minerals. No difficulty was encountered in milling and the stock 
was made into various kinds of articles of comparatively good 
quality. 


SAMPLE 4. 
Per Cent. 
Ce SED ont ctr rdn take nec eesaenesensabencsass 10 
DEE. 6 W620 046.465 0dsewenes cbpensaeenennts tenes 60 
COMMPOUEE cc ccvesicene Torre TT eT ere 30 


This was a regular heel compound in which 10 per cent smoked 
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sheet would ordinarily have been used. The smoked sheet was 
replaced entirely with the cactus rubber without reducing the 
quality of the heels so far as could be determined. It is interest- 
} 


ing to note that the reclaimed rubber used in this case would 


not stick to the rolls and could not be milled until about two 


pounds of the cactus rubber was added, when it immediately 
began to spread out evenly over the roll and continued to adhere 
thereto until the milling was completed \ number of rubber 
heels were made from this stock, all of which appeared to be of 
good quality 

It is the opinion of the writer, as well as of others who assisted 
in the experiments, that the gum is in every way equal to guayule 


and in some respects superior, among which may be mentioned 
the readiness with which it vulcanizes and the extent to which 


it will actually replace crude rubber without an apparent reduction 


in the quality of the finished product. This would evidently place 
it in a class with crude rubber itself. For use in frictions where 
penetrating qualities are necessary the gum possesses this prop- 
erty to a marked degree. 

The results of these experiments indicate that it may be only 
a question of time until America may have a new and important 
industry—the production of rubber from her deserts and waste 
lands. Los Angeles is already the cynosure of the eyes of the 
rubber world as the nucleus of a new and rapidly growing rubber 
manufacturing center. The production of long-staple cotton of 
highest quality in Southern California has quickly sprung from 
infancy to a well recognized commercial success and if the cactus 
rubber possibilities materialize, the United States and even Cali- 
fornia will be able to produce a complete tire from her own raw 
materials. 


Old and New Methods in Cotton Warehousing and Financing. 


By. Richard Hoadley Tingley. 


sé HE FINANCING of a cotton crop is one of the most difficult, 
ind at the same time one of the most important prob- 


ing the southern farmer and business man.” 


lems confron 
This is quoted from an address made in 1915, by R. L. Nixon, 
specialist in warehousing of the Bureau of Markets, Department 


of Agricultut \t that time cotton was worth approximately 
ten cents a pound and the South was suffering from a disruption 
of trade caused by the war. With prices practically four times 


those of 1915, the difficulty and importance of the problems be- 


come intensified in proportio 
A COTTON CROP WORTH TWO AND A QUARTER BILLION 
DOLLARS. 

It is a recognized fact that but little cotton would be stored 
or insured were it 1 ecessary to do so in order to negotiate 
loans with cotton as collateral. Banks have always been willing 
to advance money tton on liberal terms when properly 
warchoused and insured up to the limit of their capacity but, 
with a tton crop worth $750,000,000, as it was in 1915, and 


LACK OF UNIFORMITY IN WAREHOUSE LAWS AND RECEIPTS. 

[There are many stumbling blocks in the way of a nation-wide 
articipation in cotton financing, many of which will have to be 
removed before cotton credits can be placed on a liquid footing 
commensurate with the importance of the business. In the first 
place, except in the cities of the Cotton Belt and the large 
commercial centers of the North and East, the banks do not 
understand cotton paper, it has been outside the line of their 
activities, and in the second place, the warehousing laws of the 
country are by no means standardized. Practically every state 
has its own laws regulating warehouse operations, which differ, 
often in essential features, from those of other states. It can- 
not be expected that a national bank officer in, say, Minne- 
apolis is familiar with all of these laws. To keep himself in- 
formed, would be an undertaking for which he has not the time. 
Cotton paper, based on warehouse receipts for goods in store 
it, say, Atlantic, Georgia, does not interest him. 
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IpEAL Fire-Proor Tyre or CoNCRETE WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 


a crop valued at $2,250,000,000 as is this year—and all of it 
credit cotton at one stage or another, and sometimes oftener 
than at one stage—the problem assumes gigantic proportions. 
Such enormous sums, of necessity, take it out of the hands of the 
comparatively small coterie of southern and northern banks 
that heretofore found little difficulty in handling the business, 
and call for nation-wide bank participation—a participation made 
possible by the provisions of the Federal Reserve Banking Act. 


INTERIOR OF A Houston, TEXAs, CoTTON WAREHOUSE, PROTECTED 
AGAINST Fire By AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS. 


In the third place, there is a woeful lack of uniformity in the 
receipts given for goods in store issued by warehousemen in 
different sections of the country. There is no standardized prac- 
tice in this respect and, in consequence, cotton paper to which 
is attached a receipt for the cotton stored in a warehouse in, 
say, Houston, Texas, is not interesting to a banker of Norfolk, 
Virginia. He not only does not understand the Texas laws 
that regulate and prescribe the form of receipt but he does not 
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know the warehouseman*at Houston, and cannot take the trouble 
to investigate his responsibility. 
COTTON WAREHOUSES OWNED BY BORROWERS. 

It is a well-known fact that practically every cotton ware- 
house in the South is owned, either directly or indirectly, by 
the cotton factors and merchants of the locality. Few of 
these have ever been operated as independent business enter- 
prises, but rather as adjuncts to the chief business of their own- 
ers—trading in cotton. Another disturbing factor in cotton 
financing, as it has been conducted in the past, is this fact of 
ownership. A cotton merchant in, say, Savannah, Georgia, has 
bought 100 bales of cotton which he proposes to hold for a future 
sale. He stores the goods with the X. Y. Z. Warehouse Com- 
pany in which he is a large owner and possibly an officer or 
director. The receipt given him for the cotton so stored he takes 
to his local bank and negotiates a loan with it as collateral. The 
local bank officer knows perfectly well that he is a large owner 
in the warehouse and that, in loaning him money with this re- 
ceipt as collateral he is leaving the cotton practically in the hands 
of the borrower instead of in the hands of an outside independent 
corporation——as is the theory of warehousing. Loans so made 
are therefore based more on the personal standing and integrity 
of the borrower than on the cotton represented by the receipt 
which he offers. The bank knows perfectly well that owing to 
his ownership and control he can take the cotton out of store 
and sell it and the bank will be none the wiser until afterwards. 

Much the same condition obtains in the New England mill 
centers. There are few public cotton warehouses in the North 
and cotton is usually stored in the mill yards. Whatever loans 
are made by local banks with this cotton as collateral are based 
on the personal standing of the borrower rather than on the 
merchandize itself, for the New England banker knows well that 
the cotton for which he holds receipt is out of his jurisdiction 
and the technical fact that he holds a receipt for it, which he has 
taken as collateral security, cannot prevent the mill owner from 
using the cotton and he will be none the wiser until afterwards. 


COTTON FINANCING—PRESENT PRACTICES. 

I will illustrate further the system that has grown up as a 
precedent, of financing a cotton crop—a system that has grown 
obsolete with the advance of time and in the price of cotton, 
and demands revision, for it now requires more money to finance 
the cotton crop than any other of the principal crops raised in 
the United States. 

Following the beginning of the crop movement, around Septem- 
ber first, demand for funds is made upon local banks by the 
interior farming districts. These banks, in turn, call upon the 
large banking institutions in the cities. The first calls are 
usually for funds to pay for labor employed in picking and har- 
vesting the crop, and for incidental expenses. Small farmers 
have usually been financed by the local storekeeper from the time 
of planting to the time of harvesting, but this merely shifts the 
burden of the bank from the farmer to the storekeeper 

The cotton factors are also dependent upon the local bank 
for financing their purchases and for their assistance in carrying 
the farmers. As a result the local bank may find its credit 
pretty well extended by the time the crop begins to move. 

Financing the factors or cotton brokers is the next step. Bank- 
ers in the town where the cotton gins are located arrange for 
payment for the cotton sold by the factors, by furnishing cash 
tickets issued to the buyers. These tickets the banks hold as 
collateral. When sufficient cotton has accumulated to permit 
making a shipment, the local banker delivers the tickets to the 
agent of the railroad in his town and receives a bill of lading 
covering the shipment to a compress point. 

After arrival of the cotton at the concentration points comes 
the demand of the mills and exporters. These demands begin in 
October and continue throughout the winter. From the time 





the cotton is picked until it has been converted into a manu- 
factured product fully six months must elapse. 

This old method of financing, which is based on single name 
paper with the staple as collateral, is giving way to the use of 
trade and bankers’ acceptances, and the advantages resulting 
from such a system have been made possible by the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

To illustrate (I quote from John Bolinger of the Shawmut 
National Bank, Boston): “A Boston cotton broker purchases 
cotton to the value of $50,000 from a dealer in Galveston. As the 
Galveston man wants immediate payment for the staple, the 
buyer arranges with his bank in Boston for an acceptance credit 
for ninety days. The Boston bank notifies the Galveston cotton 
dealer that it will ‘accept’ his draft drawn at ninety days’ sight, 
for $50,000, provided bills of lading and other documents are 
attached to the draft when presented. The Galveston dealer 
then delivers the cotton to a transportation company and se- 
cures a bill of lading for the shipment, which he attaches with 
invoice and other documents to a draft on the Boston bank. 
Taking this draft and documents to his own bank at Galveston 
he discounts it and receives payment for his cotton. The draft 
and documents are then forwarded to Boston by the Galveston 
bank for ‘acceptance. After acceptance the draft is returned 
to the Galveston bank, or may be sold in the open market and 
the amount placed to credit of its account. The Boston bank 
retains title to the cotton until its customer provides for the pay- 
ment of the draft through resale of the cotton.” 

All of the above is based upon the fact of the warehousing 
of cotton under conditions now existing. 

STANDARDIZED WAREHOUSES RECOMMENDED. 

But let us inject a new feature into the transaction, namely, 
a standardized chain of cotton warehouses covering all important 
concentration centers of the South and consumption centers of 
the North, owned by one company and operated as a business 
proposition. The idea of such an organization has long been 
the dream of almost every one connected with cotton, no matter 
from what angle—and it goes without saying that every bank 
in the land would welcome it. 

Such an organization should place itself in so strong a posi- 
tion financially that every bank in the country would recognize 
it at sight as being sound, dependable, and independent of the 
“trade.” It should provide itself with a form of warehouse 
receipt that will be recognized as universal the country over 
so that a banker in, say, Cleveland, Ohio, or Bangor, Maine, 
will be as familiar with it as he is with the universal form of 
railroad bill-of-lading that now passes current the country over. 


THE UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE ACT OF 1916. 

Recognizing the need of innovation in cotton warehousing and 
in order to provide the machinery necessary for its accomplish- 
ment, Congress passed in August, 1916, the United States Ware- 
house Act. Amended in July, 1919, this act now offers to pros- 
pective warehousemen as well as to those already engaged in 
the business, an opportunity for standardizing their operations 
under the supervision of Uncle Sam and his Department of 
Agriculture, and many companies are already availing them- 
selves of the provisions and privileges so offered. 

There is nothing compulsory contained in the Act, but it pro- 
vides for a permissive system of warehouses licensed by and 
bonded to the United States Government and operated under 
a system of government inspection and supervision. The Act 
also provides for the licensing of competent weighers and graders 
upon application. 

The purpose of the Warehouse Act is to create a warehouse 
receipt of unquestioned value, and one which will be acceptable 
to all bankers as security for obtaining loans, regardless of the 
location of the wafehouse. In this way, warehéusemen will 
furnish a receipt to their customers which will be of the ut- 
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most value to them as a negotiable paper, and enable them to 
borrow close to the actual value of their stored goods at cheaper 
interest rates. Thus they market their cotton slowly and in 
conformity with the needs of the manufacturers. The full de- 
scription of the cotton stored required to be stated on the face 
of the receipt will enable the owner to know the value of his 
cotton and enable him to market it intelligently. The proper de- 
velopment of the warehouse will make possible the practice of 
marketing the cotton crop through the warehouse, and thus avoid 
the enormous losses resulting from weather damage 
FINANCING UNDER STANDARDIZED WAREHOUSING METHOD. 

It will readily be seen that important advantage will accrue 
to the cotton trade as a whole by the formation of a large 
operating company, independently owned and controlled, con 
ducting business under the provisions of the United States 
Warehouse Act with its amendments 

Let us go back to the Galveston dealer and his $50,000 sale 


to the Boston cotton broker and see how it would operate under 











WEIGHING Cotton BALES AT WAREHOUSE PLATFORM. 


the system herein described The Boston broker could arrange 
for the storag 1t his purchase in the bonded warehouse at 
Galveston; he might move it to port at Savannah or Charleston 
and store it in a similar bonded warehouse; he might move it 
to New York, Providence, or New Bedford, and in each of 
these places he could lodge his cotton under the supervision of 


Uncle Sam whose receipt would satisfy any banker in the land 
in Boston, Minneapolis, Omaha, or Portland, Maine. Further- 
more, if all of these warehouses were centrally owned and 
opgrated in chain, one receipt and one insurance policy would 
cover his cotton, no matter in which warehouse it was stored 


or while in transit from one house to another. 


PROGRESS OF THE STANDARDIZED WAREHOUSE IDEA. 

Emphasized by war experiences and the difficulties and un- 
certainties of transportation, and by the high price of cotton, 
cotton men of both the South and North have come together 
in an endeavor to standardize cotton warehousing and warehouse 
receipts, by the formation of a big corporation for the purpose 
It is likely that some 80 
into the combination that will cover practically the entire field 
from Massachusetts Bay to Galveston. The National Associa- 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers endorses it. So does the Federal 


yr 100 “going” properties will come 


Reserve Board, for it sees in such a move a warehouse receipt 
issued by a warehouseman who is not interested in the ownership 
of the goods involved 

The World Cotton Conference held in New Orleans last 
October, composed of cotton men from all over the world and 
from every angle of the business, unanimously endorsed the 
plan by passing suitable resolutions to that effect. 

A DISCOUNT CORPORATION TO HANDLE COTTON PAPER. 

It is evident that cotton warehousing and cotton financing 
go hand in hand; indeed the two phases of the industry cannot 
well be separated. In order to furnish a broad market for the 


vast volume of cotton paper that will be created by putting into 
practice the innovations I have described, a discount corporation 
will be formed as an adjunct to the warehousing feature. 
Under this dual system, several notable things will be accom- 
plished, making for both improved conditions in the cotton trade 
and the stabilization of cotton prices. The smaller farmer will 
be benefited by being able to carry his cotton over a period of 
depressed prices. The grower or shipper, when storing cotton 
in a bonded warehouse under government control, would ob- 
tain a receipt which would be excellent collateral in case it was 
desired to hold the cotton for a better market. Such a receipt, 
being negotiable and guaranteeing the weight, could be con- 
verted into cash at any time or in any place. Spot cotton could 
be dealt in between persons entirely unknown to each other and 
rejections would cease. The southern producer would have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by the proposal. The 
spinner would likewise benefit by the guaranty, but his chief 
gain would be the large supplies of cotton assembled at concen- 
tration points, thus insuring him against a scarcity of raw mate- 
rial, due to winter transportation difficulties and other obstacles. 
Last but not least, bankers would be supplied with a large amount 
of the most liquid and highest grade paper-acceptance on cotton. 


SEPTEMBER MEETING OF THE RUBBER DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

The next meeting of the American Chemical Society will be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, September 7-10, when there will be a 
meeting of the Rubber Division. ‘ 

\t the spring meeting the question of trade names for accelera- 
tors and compounding ingredients was discussed. It was pointed 
out that thiocarbanilide was offered on the market under no less 
than six different names. There are accelerators offered which 
consist of a certain percentage of some common accelerator, the 
remainder being a cheap filling ingredient. One of the most 
notable examples of this type is a mixture of starch and alkali, 
which is now offered for sale under a trade name at a price 
which is out of all proportion to its cost. Similar conditions 
exist to a lesser degree in the market for compounding in- 
eredients 

The Division wishes publicly to announce its stand in the 
matter, which is the reflection of the opinions of the members 
present at the last meeting. As a body organized for the ad- 
vancement of the industry, it does not object to the proper use 
of a trade name for a product. By proper use, it says that it 
may be more convenient for the general public to use a trade 
name rather than a long chemical term. It includes under 
proper use the fact that the manufacturer shall willingly inform 
the users of his material what the constituents are which he 
offers in his product. 

It must strenuously objects to the marketing of unknown 
products which are sold under trade names and whose true con- 
stituents are supposed to be kept secret. This objection is two- 
fold: it feels that the advancement of the industry is retarded 
by the use of unknown materials, and also that the public be- 
comes the “goat” by the indiscreet use of unknown accelerators. 

In order that the members of the Division may have as full 
information as possible, it invites statements which have to deal 
with the subject matter presented, from manufacturers or jobbers 
of materials which are sold under trade names. The statements 
made concerning these products may be made publicly or to the 
Secretary of the Rubber Division. 

The Division also invites all of its members and other rubber 
chemists to submit results of their analyses of these materials 
to the Secretary of the Division so that these various analyses 
may be filed for reference of the members. 





Tue “Tur” INNER TUBE, IT IS CLAIMED, WILL NOT CRACK, CHECK, 
or craze, and will offer good resistance to heat and friction be- 
cause “made just a little better than seems necessary.” (Ptexus 
Tire & Rubber Co., Tacony, Pennsylvania.) 
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Tire Production in the United States. 


1913 1914 «61915 96 «61ST 1918S sS19 





TATISTICS recently published 
by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., 











together with those gathered and 
prepared by Tue INpIA RUBBER | § 
Wor.tp, show the complete re- ! — 

sumption of the growth of the rub- 
ber tire industry following the 
check placed upon its normal de- 




















velopment by the Government 
after the United States joined in 
the world war. 





That the phenomenal growth 
of the American tire output is 
due chiefly to the enormous and 
steadily increasing use of the 
automobile for both business 
and pleasure in the United 
States is indicated by the mo- 
tor vehicle registration for re- 
cent years and the fact that 


only about 2 per cent of the 





tire product is being exported. 
The United States consumes 











practically all the tires it makes. ¢437Ga se 


PNEUMATIC TirE AND TUBE 
PRODUCTION, 


AMERICAN MOTOR VEHICLE 
REGISTRATION. 
Year... 1913 1914. 1915 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 
Cars... 1,254,971 1,711,339 2,445,664 3,512,996 4,983,340 6,146,617 7,565,446 
Assuming five tires per car as the average annual consumption 
in 1913 and four and one-half tires per car the present consump- 
tion, owing to the wider use and longer life of cord tires, the 
American demand for tires has grown from about 6,275,000 in 
1913, to over 34,000,000 in 1919, or nearly five and one-half 
times that of 1913 
AMERICAN TIRE AND TUBE PRODUCTION. 
During the past seven years the American tire and tube produc- 


tion, actual and estimated, has been as follows: 


1913. 1914. 


YORE ceccccrvccscersecvecs eweeasken 
*6,588,000 *8,983,000 


Casings uncer 6 "inch ee 
Tubes under 6 inches... oes 


*Estimated 


It will be seen that the figures for 1917, the last year prior 
to government curtailment of tire production, show an increase 
to nearly four times the output for 1913. Although production 
in 1918 was curtailed to about 85 per cent of the 1917 output, 
the 1919 production showed an increase over 1917 of 23 per 
cent in casings and 48 per cent in tubes. At an average of $30 
per tire the value of the 1919 product of casings under six inches 
was about $1,050,000,000, to which may be added $172,500,000 for 
the tube production at an average of $5 per tube, making a total 
of $1,222,500,000 for the pneumatic tire output of 1919, exclusive 
of giant cord tires for heavy trucks. 

AMERICAN CRUDE RUBBER CONSUMPTION FOR TIRES. 

For the manufacture of the tires and tubes mentioned above 
the consumption of crude rubber was as follows: 





1917. 1918.* 1919.* 
Casings under 6 inches..... pounds 162, 643,482 150,000,000 225,000,000 
Tubes under 6 inches.......... 35,704,446 35,000,000 48,000,000 
Bees GED ccc ccccess heceaeet 25 055,673 48,000,000 40,000,000 
Other tires and sundries. beaters ee 9,983,195 15,000,000 12,000, 000 
Totals 233,386,796 248,000,000 325,000,000 


*Estimated 
Only the estimated total weights are available for the years 1913-1916. 
They are in pounds: 1913, 65,880,000; 1914, 89,830,000; 1915, 128,400,000; 


1916, 185,649,570 


In 1919 approximately 60 5 231914 _ 1915697 rae 909 
per cent of the india rubber | 
consumed in the United States © 
was used for tires and tire 
sundries as against 75 per 
cent in 1917 and only 58 per w 
cent of the imports for the 
fiscal year 1913, indicating 
the greater supply of the raw 
material. The actual quantity a“ 
of crude rubber used in 1919, 
however, was almost five 
times that for the year 1913, 
as against about three and 
one-half times that for the 
year 1917. ol 
AMERICAN TIRE DEMAND FOR 

ORIGINAL. EQUIPMENT. 

Statistics of motor vehicle 3 
production in the United 
States indicate the increasing . Uy 
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number of pneumatic and 


solid tires required annually Uy 
0 1913 ou ais 1916 7 918 19)/9 





























for original equipment. 
Crupe Rusper ConsumMeEp IN 


MOTOR VEHICLE Tires AND TUBES 
PRODUCTION. 

- Passenger Motor 

Year. Cars. Trucks. Totals 
oe COTO 461,500 23, 500 485,000 
ee ee 543,679 25,375 569,045 
LL. , Er eee 818,618 74,000 892,618 
Aa - 1,493,617 90,000 1,583,617 
> rr 1,740,792 128,157 1,868,947 
2. see os rere 926,388 227,250 1,153,637 
Re ieeéavhecawes 1,657,652 316,364 1,974,016 


Only a cursory inspection of these figures is necessary to see 
how the production of passenger cars and correspondingly of 
pneumatic tires under six inches was curtailed by the war situ- 
ation of 1918, and the production of trucks and truck tires stimu- 
lated. Truck tire production for original equipment showed 
continuous growth during the war period. In 1918 it had in- 
creased to over 9% times the 1913 production for this purpose 


1915. 1916. 1917. 1918 1919 
*12,840,000 18,564,957 25,840,656 *21,000,000 *35,000,000 
Covececs 16,785,398 23,256,752 *19,000,000 *34,500,000 


and in 1919 to nearly 13% times the 1913 production. Pneu- 
matic tire production for the original equipment of passenger 
cars reached its highest figure for the year 1917, when it was 
more than 334 times the 1913 output. This volume of business 
was not quite reached in 1919, but the output for original equip- 
ment that year was more than 3% times the 1913 production 
for this purpose. It is seen, therefore, that while 1,940,000 tires 
sufficed for new equipment in 1913, no less than 7,475,888 were 
required in 1917, and 7,896,064 in 1919, an increase to over four 
times the 1913 requirements. Although the greater volume of 
increase has been in pneumatic tires under 6 inches, the greater 
rate of increase has been in solid and large pneumatic tires for 
trucks. 
TIRES IN USE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Of the 7,565,446 motor vehicles registered in the United States 
during the calendar year 1919, some 750,000 were trucks, so that 
about 8% times as many pneumatic tires under 6 inches as truck 
tires were in use last year, the number of each sort, exclusive ot 
spares and replacements, being approximately 27,235,392 pneu- 
matics under six inches and 3,000,000 truck tires. One additional 
tire per car would be a conservative estimate for spares and 
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replacements, making the totals, 34,044,240 pneumatics and 3,750,- 
000 truck tires. With nearly 38,000,000 motor vehicle tires in 
use it is not surprising that some 25,000 vulcanizers are kept 
busy with repairs and retreading. 

On the basis of 20 pounds of rubber average per car for 
regular equipment, and one-fourth of that extra for one spare 
per car, 170,221,200 pounds of rubber were being used last year 
in American tire casings under six inches alone, an amount 
almost equal to the total india rubber imports of the United 
States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, and equal to nearly 
32 per cent of the United States india rubber imports for the 
calendar year 1919 

UNITED STATES TIRE EXPORTS. 

Export business has become a considerable part of the Ameri- 
can motor tire business as shown by the following statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

\ study of these figures reveals several facts of interest, 
notably the remarkable growth of tire exports to South America, 
Asia, and Oceania. The combined value of the 1919 business 
in these three divisions was over 35 times the value of these ex- 
ports in 1913. Exports to Oceania fell off in 1917, but the 
following year had nearly reached the high mark of 1916. 


AUTOMOBILE TIRE EXPORTS. 








Exported te 1913." 1914," 1915.* 
Europe $1,977.0 $1,764,240 $2,745,450 
North America 1,626, 1 ,254,200 1,187,632 
South America 100,0€ 115,387 214,068 
Asia ... e 36,21 64,173 73,430 
Oceania .. ; 185,807 279,327 702,877 
Africa .....- 17,952 7,940 39,813 

Totale ....+0. $3,943,220 $3,505,267 $4,963,270 
"Fiscal years 
tCalendar year 
North American exports were adversely affected in 1914 and 


1915, but thereafter steadily grew until in 1919 they had in- 
creased to over $5,000,000 in vali 

The South American trade has maintained a continuous and 
remarkable growth throughout the seven years under considera- 
tion, the value of the 1919 exports being nearly 50 times that of 
1913. Exports to Africa grew steadily until 1918, when their 
value reached some 42 times that of 1913, but showed a falling 
off of about 7% per cent for the calendar year 1919 as com- 
pared with the fiscal year 1918 

European exports have fluctuated greatly owing to the war. 
In 1914 they decreased a little, but increased considerably in 
1915 and in 1916 jumped to more than five times their value in 
1913, after which they declined steadily, the value of the 1918 
shipments being only about 74 
per cent of the 1913 value. 
The 1919 exports, however, ex 
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ceeded the banner year 1916 by 2-984 195 _ 196 __1917_ 1918 _1919 ’ 
more than 8 per cent, showing iZ I 
an increase to more than 6 times ‘J | | i 
the 1913 value. : = | i 
Total tire exports to all coun- i fi i 
tries likewise fell off in 1914, *[——77 "i | 
but gained in 1915, jumped dur- , | | | | J 4 
ing 1916 to about 434 times as ; | |] ; 
much as in 1913, dropped con- * | = c 
siderably in 1917, but showed a 3, | | la | RFS 
noticeable gain in 1918 and a gain *® } | fT | 
of about 55 per cent in 1919. s + tt t 7 
Automobile tire exports for the yf mime sa AL 
calendar year 1919 amounted to y | f 





more than double the value for 
the fiscal year 1917. It may 
be said, therefore, that despite 
the fluctuations of 1914 to 1917 
inclusive, American automobile 
tire exports have shown a great 
and steady growth, the value of 
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rE Exports 5 

J 

1916.* 1917.* 1918.* 1919.7 

$10,992,184 $3,480,114 $1,460,518 $11,907,480 é 
2,184,874 3,186,265 4,474,713 5,188,317 
1,050,398 2,596,936 3,432,1 4,986,024 
477,895 810,300 1,194,5 2,970,464 
2,396,401 1,832,244 2.662,42 3,177,431 
334,475 424,342 753,2 ‘ 694,943 
$17,936,227 $12,330,201 $13,977,671 $28,924,659 


having increased to almost seven times what it was in 1913. 
TWO NEW VULCANIZATION ACCELERATORS. 

A vulcanization accelerator for which many advantages are 
claimed bears the trade name of “Vul-Ko-Cene.” It has been 
demonstrated in practical work to be remarkably efficient. There 
is said to be more “kick” in one pound of vulkocene than in 
three pounds of any other accelerator and it is non-poisonous 
and prevents blooming. 

A vulcanization accelerator of French manufacture is known 
as “Vulcazol.” The makers claim that it is non-poisonous and 
requires no special precautions in its use. Only one-half to one 
per cent on the weight of the rubber is required and the time 
of vulcanization may be reduced from & to 85 per cent and a 
lower temperature be employed. It also prevents blooming by 
forming a stable combination with the excess of sulphur em- 
ployed in the mixing. 





ACCELERATORS UNDER LICENSE. 

The right to use hexamethylene-tetramine, aldehyde ammonia, 
aldehyde derivatives and other chemical substances as promoters 
of vulcanization and improvers of vulcanized products, covered 
by United States patents Nos, 1,126,469 (January 26, 1915) and 
1,149,580 (August 10, 1915), granted to Hoffman and Gottlob, is 
now controlled by the Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
to whom the patents have been assigned. The right to sell or 
use any of the substances coming within the scope of the patents 
in the manufacture of vulcanized rubber is said to be lmited 
to their licenses. 





“THE COMMERCIAL TYPE” FABRIC TIRE TO FIT 30 By 3% RIMS IS 
the most recent announcement of the production department of 
The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The new tire has been 
designed to take care of the added weight incident to commercial 
vehicles. In the past, it has been customary to use either a 30 
by 3% cord or a size larger fabric tire. 
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Methods for Physical Testing 


SAMPLNG. 

SAMPLES shall be taken directly from the finished ma- 
(|) terial. These should be sealed, and marked with 

maker’s name, date of sampling, kind of material and 
sufficient other data to insure easy and complete identification. 
The sample should be of such size as to permit of part being 
taken for test and the remainder stored for future reference, 
should the oc- 


of Vulcanized Rubber Goods. 


the rubber from the fabric. Unless the frictioning is very poor, 
this will necessitate the use of a solvent. If there is more than 
one layer of fabric the easiest way is to remove the first layer 
along with the rubber. The rubber is then separated from the 
adjoining layer of fabric, using C. P. benzol blown from a wash- 
bottle. Narrow strips are more easily handled than larger pieces, 
and there is less danger of injuring the rubber. Great pains 

should be taken 















































casion arise. ~mm> «<40mm-> during this 
Every precau- ie r operation b e- 
tion must be ' 4 cause any flaw 
taken to prevent & Bs \ or local imper- 
contamina- § ’ & fection will 
tion of the KB Imm--&-- Same K-62 = ee eee ee seriously vitiate 
sample by any + peaiatamiate aro Simm > een Ms4mm--> the results. The 
foreign ma- i] ee 3 a il > 26mm! ~~ | rubber should 
terial, and it | 88] eae SK S | * ee ae —* be allowed to 
must always be : sy .—-Smm----> ‘I g§ QE < - 65mm -- mm | NS rest for four 
stored in a cool =. “Weld Here then grind smooth; SS | Weld here then grinds Ss hours, in order 
place. The ob- |e - a, Dimensions for 7 = : ae _— that it may re- 
ject of these eek ta a a ating ee seamen r S0mm-% er ee cover from the 


precautions is 
to insure that 
the sample shall “Uns rn 
be received in 22mm" Oe oom 

exactly the 115mm. Die for Cutting Test Specimens. 
same condition 





stretching it has 
received and 
that the benzol 
may thoroughly 
evaporate. 


(2) Wherever 


heaat v3 
Bntn>--439 0 sp - 4mm. 





as it was when 
taken from the 
original lot. 


(2) In gen- 














0mm. possible test 


_~ Handle to be turned strips should be 
“and riveted in. cut in the trans- 


ry ~~4mm._ Edges not fo verse direction. 














eral, the follow- tm Sesharp In case tests are 
ing shall repre- Ole tar tat Reclaimed ream This dimension desired in the 
sent the amount must be exact----"" aa Rubber Test Pieces gst be enact longitudinal di- 
of sample re- a - \O)]] % rection, they 
quires ol test: SOmm Marker FIG.IA 25mm Marker should also in- 

(a) Tires, clude the trans- 
tubes, etc, of all Fic. 1. Sranparp Dies ror Cuttinc AND Gacinc Test Pieces. Fic. 1-A. STANDARD Die ror verse. Direc- 
kinds. One to Cuttinc SAMPLES OF VULCANIZED RECLAIMED RuBBER. tions should be 


be selected at 
random from each lot of 500 or less. 

‘b) Hose. Three lengths from each lot of 5,000 feet or less. 
A 3-foot section to be cut from each length selected, for bursting 
tests; other tests to be made on the remainder of the same 
sample. 

(c) Belting. One sample 12 inches long from each roll of 
belting under 6 inches in width and 6 inches long from belting 
over 6 inches in width. 

(d) Packing. One sample 10 inches long cut across the full 
width of the sheet from every lot of 250 pounds or less. 

(e) Molded and lathe cut goods. One piece selected at ran- 
dom from every 200 pieces or less. 


PREPARATION OF TEST PIECES. 

(1) For tensile, elongation and set, strips shall be cut 175 
mm. long by 25 mm. wide by approximately 2 mm, thick. In 
every possible case these strips should be cut from the sample. 
In cases where the sample consists of a large block, as for in- 
stance, a section of a solid tire, the strips may be obtained by 
using heavy meat-slicing machine. When the material is made 
up with layers of fabric, as in the case of rubber hose, the first 
step in preparing specimens for the tension test is to separate 


1Report of Committee of the Rubber Division on Physical Testing. 
Published by courtesy of the American Chemical Society. Paper read 
before the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, at St. 
Louis, Missouri, April 14-15, 1920. 





recorded with 
the results of the tests. 

(3) In case the articles to be tested will not permit of pieces 
as above taken, then small sample pieces shall accompany each 
lot. These may be cured in the form of sheets approximately 2 
mm. thick and of such shape as to give the desired length and 
number of strips, provided further that they shall be guaranteed 
by the manufacturer to represent truly the average composition 
and cure of the article delivered. From the piece described 
above, test pieces shall be cut using for this purpose the standard 
dies shown in Fig. 1, except with samples of vulcanized reclaimed 
rubber for which the die Fig. 1-A shall be used. The cutting 
edge of the die shall be kept sharp and the test pieces may be 
cut best by striking the die a quick heavy stroke with a mallet, 
in which case the die should be provided with a handle, or it 
may be done by attaching the die to the rack of an arbor press, 
Fig. 2. The piece should be cut against a backing of fine card- 
board, hard rubber or leather. The backing or cloth impression 
shall be removed from the test piece by buffing. Where test 
pieces are cut from strips of uneven thickness, they shall be 
buffed to a uniform thickness for about 8 cm. over the middle 
portion of the strips, after which the test pieces are cut with 
the die. 


(4) For stocks having high elongation such as pure gum, a 
shorter die giving only 25 mm. constricted portion should be 
used. 
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(5) Buffing It is recommended that for buffing test pieces, 
the wheel shown in Fig. 3 be used. The wheel is operated with 
a %&-h.-p. motor. The rubber to be buffed is clamped to a carriage 
which is moved back and forth under the 5 by 1-inch emery 
wheel (No. 60) running at about 3,000 revolutions per minute. 
The central portion of the carriage just under the rubber is 
slightly raised, by which means it has been found that the 
operation is more easily performed and with less danger of in- 
jury to the rubber. The wheel has a vertical adjustment and a 
thumb-screw serves to lower the wheel by very small amounts as 
the buffing proceeds. Shields are provided for the purpose of 
keeping the fine particles of rubber off the guide. The starting 
base, though not necessary, is desirable in bringing the wheel 
gradually up to the maximum speed 


(6) Measuring Width and Thickness \ micrometer of the 


vulcanized reclaimed rubber shall be accompanied by a statement 
in regard to the cure of the slabs from which the test pieces were 
cut; this statement shall include time and temperature of the 
curing heat and the amount of sulphur used. 

PHYSICAL TESTS. 

(1) Tensile: Tensile may be defined as the force required 
to break a piece of unit cross-section area. It should be ex- 
pressed in kilograms per square centimeter. 

(2) Elongation: This term is used to express the increase in 
the length of the test piece measured between two marks placed 
on that portion of the test piece which is of uniform cross see- 
tion. It should be expressed in per cent. 

(3) Set: This term is used to express the increase in the 
length of the test piece measured between two marks placed on 
that portion of the test piece which is of uniform cross section, 
after it has been 





rack and pinion 
and dial microm 
eter type, Fig 
4, shall be used, 
ising a known 
weight (225 
grams), namely, 
just enough to ac 
tuate positively 
the rack and pin 
ion and bring the 
disk positively on 
the face of the 
test piece without 
compressing the 
rubber. The shoe 
and base which 
presses against 
the rubber shall 
be 1 cm. in di 
ameter, 

(7) In case of 
asbestos packing, 
which is very 
stiff, it is neces- 


Sary to use at 





greater weight to 
obtain the correct 
thickness: 3. kg. 
on the foot 1 cm. Fic 
diameter should 
be*used ; 
(8) Before any 
tests are made, the width and thickness shall be determined 
by taking several readings on the constricted portion of the 


specimen The cross-sectional area shall then be determined 
on the basis of the readings which show the smallest cross 
section 

(9) Conditions for Making Tests: All tests of the rubber 


parts shall be made in a room the temperature of which is be- 
tween 15 and 35 degrees C. The tests shall not be made until 
the test pieces have stood long enough to attain room tempera- 
ture (not less than 4 hours). In case it should be impossible 
to perform the tests in room temperature within the limit of 
15 degrees and 35 degrees C., a box or conditioning chamber is 
provided which can be kept uniformly at 24 degrees C., in which 
the. pieces should be placed before testing, for a period of 4 
hours, and the test performed immediately after removal from 
the chamber. 

(10) Aging after Curing Before Testing: The slabs from 
which the strips are cut shall have been cured at least 24 hours 
before the test is made. 

(11) Data on Reclaimed Rubber: The report of tests on 





2. ArsBor Press ror CuttinGc Test Pieces. Fic. 3. Burrinc WHEEL AND ELEc- 
rric Drive. Fic. 4. Dtat Ann Hanp Micrometer. Fic. 5. Gace MARKER (See Fic. 
FOR DeTaILs or Construction). Fig. 6. Spectat jAws For Pure Gum Tests 


P stretched to 60 
per cent of its 
breaking elonga- 
tion for three suc- 





cessive times, 
holding it under 
this elongation 
for ten minutes 
each time, and 
permitting five- 
minute intervals 
of rest between 
each interval of 
stetch, and finally 
allowing it to rest 





ten minutes be- 
fore the final 
measurement is 
taken. It is meas- 
ured in per cent, 
based on the 
original length. 
(4) Gage 
Marks: The gage 
marker, Fig. 5, 
shall be in the 
form of a stamp 








having thin steel 
blades which are 
strictly parallel 
and 50 mm. apart; 
another marker 
having blades 25 mm. apart shall be used for the high-grade 
stocks such as pure gum. The blades shall be kept clean 
and free from accumulation of ink, in order that the lines 
marked on the test pieces shall be very fine. 





(5) Number of Tests: At least four strips shall be tested in 
every case and the average of these tests taken. 

(6) Report of Results: Since the physical properties of rub- 
ber vary noticeably in any given product, it may occasionally 
happen that tests are made upon a test piece which will be of 
poor quality. The material as a whole meets the requirements 
of the standard, but the particular piece taken falls somewhat 
below it. To reject or accept a lot of, say, hose, belting, packing, 
etc., because of failure of just one test piece to meet the speci- 
fications, would, therefore be unfair. For this reason, acceptance 
or rejection of an item offered for delivery shall be based on 
the average of at least four determinations for each quantity. 
In arriving at these averages no weight shall be given to tests 
which are obviously in error, and do not represent true average 
conditions; namely, cases in which the tensile strength is low on 
account of a small flaw in the article. If the tensile strength of 
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a piece falls more than 10 per cent below the specified amount, 
it shall not be counted in calculating the average strength, pro- 
viding that in no case shall more than 25 per cent of the pieces 
tested be eliminated on this account. In other words, the object 
of test is to determine the quality of the article as a whole. 

(7) Adjusting Test Piece in Grips: The test piece shall be 
adjusted in the grips, care being taken to insure a uniform 
distribution of stress over its cross-section. 

TESTING MACHINES. 

(1) The testing machine shall be power driven and shall 
meet the following requirements: 

(a) It shall indicate and record correctly the applied load, 
and its accuracy shall be tested from time to time by calibration 
with dead weights. The tension indicator shall not jump back 
more than 0.5 per cent when the specimen breaks. A machine 


B=Tension in kilograms indicated by machine at breaking 
point. 

W = Width of test piece measured to 0.01-mm. 

T = Thickness of test piece measured to 0.01-mm. 

In other words, the tensile in Kg/cm’ is obtained by dividing 
the breaking load expressed in kilograms by the cross section 
area of the test piece expressed in square centimeters. 

(2) Elongation: The ultimate elongation should be meas- 
used with a steel tape graduated to millimeters, attached to tram- 
mel points fixed on a rod running parallel with the test piece 
and so arranged that they slide on this rod (Fig. 7). The 
trammel points are then always kept even with the marks on 
the test piece,and after the piece has broken, the scale will re- 
cord the distance between the marks at the time of breaking. 
If the initial distance between the marks is 50 mm. and the 





* Seeeeety 








Fic, 7. DervicE FoR MEASURING ULTIMATE ELONGATION. 


for which the load is applied by tension on a spring should not 
be used. 

(b) The grips shall separate at a uniform rate of 50 cm. per 
minute, except in the case of friction pulls where the rate of 
separation should be 25 mm. per minute, or for testing hard rub- 
ber the rate of separation should be 4 mm. per minute. 

(c) The grips shall tighten automatically and exert a pres- 
sure proportionate to the applied tension. The grips shall exert 
a uniform pressure across the width of the test piece regardless 
of any variation in the thickness of the rubber. If the nature 
of the rubber is such that the jaws cut it in course of test, name- 
ly, pure gum inner tube stocks, a jaw such as shown in Fig. 6 is 
much more satisfactory. 

(d) A device shall be provided for instantly starting and stop- 
ping the motion of the movable jaws; also means to enable the 
operator to return the movable jaws rapidly to their initial posi- 


tion. 
(e) Computing results. Tensile, in kilograms per square cen- 
timeter equals 


B 
——. X 100 
W XT 





Fig. 9 








Fic. 8. APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING Fic. 9. Pipe CONNECc- 


THE SET. TIONS FOR STEAM HosE 
TEST. 


distance between the marks at the breaking point is 150 mm. the 
per cent elongation will be 150 mm. minus 50 mm., divided by 
50 mm. multiplied by 100 equals 200 per cent. Or it may be 
expressed by 

Lfi—Lo 

——— = 100= Per cent elongation. 

Lo 

Where Lo equals initial distance between the marks, Lf equals 
distance between the marks at the breaking point. 

(3) Set: For determining the set, the apparatus shown 
in Fig. 8 shall be used. The test specimens shall be prepared the 
same as the pieces used for tensile and ultimate elongation tests. 
Its operation is as follows: The specimens being in the grips, 
one of the spools is moved along the shaft until it engages the 
corresponding pin, and the shaft is revolved until the specimen 
has been stretched to 60 per cent of the breaking elongation 
measured between gage marks. The clamp is tightened to hold 
the specimen in this position for 10 minutes. The specimen is 
then released and allowed to rest under no elongation for five 
minutes. It is then stretched to 60 per cent as before and held 
10 minutes again, then released and allowed to rest another five 
minutes. Again stretched to 60 per cent as at first, and held a 
third 10-minute period, after which it is released and after being 
allowed to rest five minutes, the final measurement of the dis- 
tance between the two marks is made. The initial distance be- 
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tween the two marks subtracted from the final distance gives 
the increase in length or the set and this distance divided by the 
original length multiplied by 100, expresses the set in percent of 
the original distance. For example, if the original length is 50 
mm., and the final length is 57.5 mm., the set in per cent will be 
57.5 minus 50 mm., divided by 50, and multiplied by 100, equals 
15 per cent 

(4) Taking of 


a stop-watch or with a watch having 


All measurements of time shall be by 
a second hand. 


Time: 
means ol 
The fundamental methods of testing are so made throughout the 
entire rubber specifications that the following procedure shall be 
uniform. After placing any test piece in the machine ready for 
stretching, the 
started at the instant of the beginning of the stretch 

Then in case a piece is held for 10 minutes at a certain dis- 


piece shall be drawn just taut and the stop-watch 


tance, the time shall be again measured at the moment the piece 
This moment is simultaneously the beginning of the 
period of rest. The is then to be taken at the 
instant of the expiration of the second 10 minutes. 

(5) When the a l-minute stretch and a 
the time consumed in stretching to the specified 


is released 
measurement 
specification calls for 
1-minute rest, 
elongation shall not exceed 15 seconds. 

(6) Initial Tension and Reduction in Tension after a Speci- 
fied Elongation for a Given Length of Time: For this purpose 
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Fic. 10. APPARATUS FOR TESTING FRICTIONS. 


Its operation is 
If desired a 
apparatus 


¢he apparatus illustrated in Fig. 8 may be used. 
sim@ar to that of the apparatus shown in Fig. 7. 
spring balance may be used in connection with the 
shown in Fig. 7 

(7) Friction Adhesion 
test, is meant the strength of 


that will meet the test given in the various specifications for 


Definition of Friction: By friction 
the adhesion of the fabric plies 


adhesion between the fabric plies or between fabric and cover. 
(8) Method of Making the Test: A section a little over 25 
mm, in width should be cut and raveled down to exactly 25 mm. 
After starting the separation as described under 
“Preparation of Test Pieces,” the ends of the pieces are gripped 
in the jaw of the testing machine after which separation is af- 
machine so that the jaws separate at a 
The weakest point shall be 


previously 


fected by 
uniform rate of 25 mm. per minute. 
recorded and the average taken 

(9) In the case of tire frictions and hose frictions it is usually 
desirable to make a separation between every ply; with belts the 
usual practice is to make a separation of two plies at a time. 

(10) Apparatus and General Method of Conducting Dead 
Weight Tests 

Friction: A testing frame, Fig. 10, suitable for the purpose 
shall be used. This may consist of a wooden frame provided 
with roller bearings at the top in which a mandrel is free to 
The total weight including the clamp suspended from 


running the 


revolve. 


the test piece, shall be equal to that called for in the specifica- 
tions. P 

(11) A movable platform should be provided for supporting 
the weight while adjustments for the tests are being made. The 
arrangement should be such that the platform may be gradually 
lowered until the weight is carried by the test piece, after which 
it should be dropped or swung to the side. In every case this 
operation should be accomplished without a jerk. With the 
weight hanging freely from the test piece a mark shall be made 
along the line of separation of the layers, and at the same instant 
the time shall be noted for the beginning of the test. At the 
end of 10 minutes, or as great a part thereof as possible, a 
second mark shall be made along the line of separation. The 
distance between the marks, measured after the weight has been 
removed, shall be used in computing the rate of separation. 

(12) Plied Hose: In preparing test pieces, a short length of 
hose is pressed tightly over a slightly tapered mandrel. The 
mandrel is put in a lathe and 25-mm. rings are cut with a 
pointed knife. Beginning at the lap a short length of the fabric 
is separated and the ring is pressed snugly over a mandrel which 
is placed in the roller bearings on the test table. To the detached 
end of the fabric is fastened a clamp provided with a hook or 
ring from which the weight is to be supported. 

(13) Cotton Rubber-Lined Hose: In preparing a sample of 
cotton rubber-lined hose, a 5-cm. section shall be taken and cut 
at the lap to give a strip equal in length to the circumference 
of the From this section a 40-mm. strip shall be cut 
with as little injury as possible to the cotton jacket. The jacket 
shall be separated from the lining for about 40 mm. at one end. 
The detached end of the jacket is held in a stationary clamp 
which is supported by the testing frame and the specified weight 
is suspended from the rubber lining. 

(14) Rubber Belting: When testing rubber belting, a 25-mm. 
strip cut either longitudinally or transversely, shall be used. 
The strip shall consist of two plies of fabric only, these plies to 
be the second and third plies of the belt, numbering from the 
top cover or from the bottom cover, as may be desired. 

(15) Packing and Gasket Material: When testing packing or 
gasket material, the pieces shall be prepared and tested as in the 
case of cotton rubber-lined hose, unless the thickness of rubber 
is greater than 27 mm. under which conditions the piece shall 
be prepared in such a way that the rubber part is to be clamped 
at the top and held immovable while the weight is to be clamped 
to the fabric. The test strips shall be cut in both directions. 

(16) Tuck’s Packing: The friction in round Tuck’s packing 
shall be tested by the same method as is used in plied hose, the 
core being drilled out to permit the insertion of a mandrel. 
mm. diameter it shall be 
When it is over 5 mm. in diameter 


hose. 


Whenever the core is. 5 or less in 
tested in its original shape. 
a piece 15 cm. long shall be separated from the fabric and cut 
and buffed on four opposite sides to form a square section 2 mm. 
by 2 mm. in the center of the test piece. The 2-mm. square 
shall be at least 25 mm. in length. 

(17) Hydraulic Pressure Test of Rubber Hose: The hose 
shall be stretched out for inspection, connected to the pump, and 
filled with water, leaving the air cock open to allow the air to 
escape. The air cock shall then be closed with a pressure of 1 
kilogram per square centimeter applied. The test is then begun 
by taking original measurements without releasing the pressure. 

(18) All pressure measurements shall be made with a stand- 
ardized gage. The increase in pressure shall be at the rate of 
715 kilograms per square centimeter per minute and the hose 
under test shall be held for measurement not more than two 
minutes, unless otherwise called for in the specifications. The 
hose under test should be protected by a frame of metal or wood, 
or of heavy plate glass so that in case a piece breaks during 
the test the operator will not be injured. 

(19) Steam Test for Rubber Hose: The arrangement of pipe 
connections shown in Fig. 9 is recommended. The header (1) 
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is provided with 6 outlets connected with a steam trap (3) that 
is provided with inlets and controlling valves. The hose to be 
tested is cut into lengths that will just fit between the connec- 
tions on the headers, the bottom connections being made with 


unions. Steam at specified pressure passes into the header (1) 


and thence through the hose to the header (2) from which the 
condensation is carried to the steam trap. The hose under test 
should be protected by a frame of metal or wood or of heavy 
plate glass so that in case a piece breaks during the test, 
the operator will not be injured. 





Notes on Accelerators. 
By Henry P. Stevens, M.A., PhD., FIC. 


litharge have been used for many years, the term accel- 
erator was seldom heard until the introduction of the or- 
As the latter term 


A LTHOUGH the mineral accelerators such as magnesia and 


ganic accelerators or vulcanizing catalysts. 
implied, these substances are believed to owe their efficiency to 
their catalytic effect as intermediary in the reaction between 
the caoutchouc molecule and the sulphur. This view is rather 
supported by the recent discovery of Peachey that vulcanization 
is effected by allowing sulphur dioxide and hydrogen sulphide 
gases to react in the presence of the rubber. The reaction takes 
place spontaneously at room temperature, showing the greatly 
increased reactivity of sulphur in the nascent (atonic?) state. 
Catalysts are supposed by some to owe their efficiency to the 
In the case of accelerators, 
the intermediate product formed sulphur, 
which would then decompose, liberating the sulphur again and 
reforming the The liberated sulphur would not 
be in the ordinary molecular state at the moment of liberation 
and might therefore be more reactive as in the case of the 
nascent sulphur liberated by the reaction between sulphur diox- 
It does not follow, however, that 


formation of intermediate products. 
would be with the 


accelerator. 


ide and hydrogen sulphide. 
when an element is liberated in the course of a chemical reac- 
tion it is necessarily in a more reactive form. Sulphur liberated 
by reactions other than that described does not appear to vul- 
canize rubber. In such cases, either the element is not par- 
ticularly reactive at the moment of liberation or the conditions 
are such that ordinary molecular sulphur is formed before the 
active form has had an opportunity to react with the caoutchouc 
It may be necessary that the catalyst should 
be in intimate contact (to use crude expression) with the 
caoutchouc molecules or aggregates. In Peachey’s reaction we 
have a gas (sulphur dioxide) which is soluble in rubber to an 
appreciable extent. We may assume that the gas is in intimate 
contact with the caoutchouc aggregates, possibly adsorbed on 
the particles of which the colloid is composed. Under these 
circumstances vulcanization takes place when the sulphur is 
liberated and is so far complete that an ordinary degree of vul- 
canization can be obtained with hardly any free sulphur pro- 
duced, that is to say, practically the whole of the sulphur reacts 
with ihe rubber at the moment it is liberated. 

The organic accelerators are substances which easily mix with 
rubber, in fact they are probably soluble to a certain extent in 
raw rubber and consequently fulfil the above suggested condi- 
tion of intimate contact in the event of their combining with 
sulphur and consequently liberating this sulphur in a more reac- 
tive form. If this theory is correct the liberation of the sulphur 
and consequent vulcanization of the rubber may be regarded as 
taking place instantaneously. On the other hand the formation 
of the intermediate substance by combination between accelerator 
and molecular sulphur may take an appreciabie time period. If 
this be so the efficiency of an accelerator will primarily depend 
on the rate of reaction between it and molecular sulphur, pro- 
vided that the substance formed can be dissolved or adsorbed to 
a sufficient extent by the caoutchouc with which it reacts. The 
reaction between the accelerator and the sulphur has been dis- 
cussed by Bedford and Scott (THe Inpta Rupper Wor.p, Janu- 
ary, 1920, page 207), who show that the efficiency of some ac- 


or rubber present. 


celerators is probably dependent upon the intermediate forma- 
tion of thiourea derivatives as they react with sulphur at vuk- 
canization temperatures. Similarly it has been suggested that 
the efficiency of isnitroso dimethyl aniline depends on its re- 
duction and the formation of an amino derivative which actually 
functions as the accelerator. This, however, is not supported 
by the relative accelerating power of para nitroso phenol and 
The former is an accelerator, the latter has 
In some cases it may be that 


para amido phenol. 
no appreciable accelerating effect. 
the intermediate product is not so readily formed and requires a 
temperature higher than the ordinary vulcanizing temperature if it 
is to be produced in appreciable quantity. At any rate it is claimed 
that distinct advantages result from the use of the reaction product 
of the accelerator and sulphur over a mixture of the two. As 
examples, methylene-aniline and methylene-diphenyl diamine have 
been quoted. (British patent No. 130,857. Tue Inp1iA RuBBER 
Wor_p, November 1, 1919, page 80.) The main curing effect pro- 
duced has been ascribed to the formation of their carbanilides. 
It is obvious that the action of accelerators may in many in- 
stances be very complicated and there is a large field open for 
investigation. My own work carried out years ago (1911 and 
1912) showed that without a nitrogenous constituent rubber could 
hardly be got to vulcanize at all. Nature fortunately provided 
the rubber manufacturer not only with the raw material but also 
with the catalyzer necessary to effect vulcanization. 

The action of inorganic accelerators differs in some respects 
from the organic accelerators. It is commonly stated that the 
latter are more efficient and this impression arises from the rela- 
tively small quantity of inorganic accelerators employed in rubber 
compounding, quantities such as % to 1: per cent on the weight 
of the rubber being commonly employed. It is obvious, however, 
that larger quantities would detract from the physical properties 
of the rubber, for, apart from their accelerating value, they are 
merely compounding ingredients without strength or elasticity. 
Moreover, the price would restrict the quantity employed. On 
the other hand, some of the mineral accelerators are generally 
regarded as exerting a beneficial effect apart from their accelerat- 
ing action. The magnesias, carbonate and calcined, are examples. 
Large quantities of the light carbonate are used for the apparent 
toughening effect produced, apart from the small accelerating 
action which this mineral possesses. The calcined magnesia has 
very considerable accelerating power and is comparable with 
many efficient organic accelerators, particularly when used in 
quite small amounts—up to say % per cent. Kratz and Flower 
are of opinion that its accelerating power is only indirect. That is 
to say, it does not accelerate vulcanization by direct action on the 
rubber but merely liberates and renders more active the nitrog- 
enous accelerator present in the rubber. Some of the organic 
accelerators are extraordinarily efficient—for example, dimethyl- 
ammonium-dimethyl-dithiocarbamate (the addition product of di- 
methylamine and carbon bisulphide), which, according to Cranor, 
is rendered still more active in a rubber mix containing a small 
quantity of zinc oxide. One-half per cent of this accelerator en- 
ables satisfactory vulcanization to be effected in three or four 
minutes instead of 50 minutes. It was also found that spon- 
taneous vulcanization of this stock takes place in the cold and 
the compound is very fairly vulcanized after one to two months” 
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storage at room temperature. The effect of zinc oxide in activat- 
ing organic accelerators is not in the least understood. Twiss, 
in a recent paper, gave figures for some other organic accelerators 
which are similarly activated by a small quantity of zinc oxide; 
in fact without zinc oxide many of them would be of little use. 
We have considered the accelerating effect—that is to say, the 
catalytic action—of these substances in promoting the union of 
caoutchouc and sulphur, but it is also of interest to compare the 
physical properties of rubber vulcanized with and without an 
accelerator. For this purpose we make use of the coefficient or 
percentage of combined sulphur calculated on the raw rubber as 
the basis on which to compare the physical properties; in other 
words, we determine the breaking strain and elongation of the 
specimens vulcanized to give the same ccefficient. Gottlob noticed 
some time ago that there was considerable danger of overcuring 
that is to say, formation of an unstable vulcanizate—if rabber 
containing an organic accelerator was fully vulcanized. In a se- 
ries of cures it was tound that without the accelerator the break- 
ing strain of the overcured specimens showed a gradual reduc- 
tion with the excess curing, while in the presence of an accelerator 
the decrease in tensile strength was very sudden. He did not, 
however, publish any aging tests in confirmation. The writer 
and others have shown that a pure rubber mix is best cured to 
give a ccefficient of approximately 3, if tensile figures are con- 
sidered in conjunction with aging tests. When, however, accel- 
erators are added, it appears from Cranor’s figures that the 
coefficient should be much lower if satisfactory aging results are 
be obtained. When using powerful catalysts with a small 
proportion of zinc oxide it is probable that the rubber is suf- 
ficiently vulcanized when the coefficient amounts to one unit 
The higher tensile figures obtainable by the use of organic cata 
lysts appear, therefore, to some extent illusory. Some recent 
figures of Seidl are worth quoting in this connection. He made 
up four “mixings” and vulcanized for varying periods at 138 de- 
zrees ( The results in the accompanying table show the physi- 
of cure for six fixed percentages of com 


cal properties and time 
1920, pages 797-8). 


bined sulphur (“Gummi-Zeitung,” June 18, 
The physical tests were made on rings of 4 square millimeters 


cross-sectional area. and I have recalculated the breaking strain to 


the same breaking strain as that without accelerator having a co- 
efficient of 2.47. Consequently to obtain a breaking strain of 590 
grams per square millimeter a rubber and sulphur mixing must 
be vulcanized to double the coefficient which would be necessary 
if a suitable accelerator were added. To yield a breaking strain 
of 1,160 to 1,170 the use of a mix without accelerator will neces- 
Sitate vulcanizing to give a 50 per cent higher coefficient. For 
a breaking strain of 1,540 to 1,590 the coefficient must be raised 30 
per cent. With breaking strains over 2,000 the coefficient does 
not require to be raised and is practically the same for both 
mixes. We therefore have a progressive relationship. The 
difference in the coefficient required to produce the same break- 
ing strain being less and less the higher the coefficient. With 1 
per cent of the accelerator used by Seidl, the rubber would ap- 
pear to be fully cured round about a coefficient of 2 to 2.5 against 
the figure of 1 suggested by Cranor for the very efficient accel- 
erator which has been used in his experiments. 

A comparison of columns 3 and 4 is also of great interest. 
The compounds used differ only in the percentage of sulphur. 
It has been stated that approximate proportional vulcanization 
exists between the coefficients and added quantities of sulphur 
in ordinary rubber sulphur mixings. The figures show that a 
similar condition holds for accelerator compounded mixings. 
The time required to produce the same sulphur coefficient is ap- 
proximately two-thirds, in the case of the 15 per cent sulphur 
mix, of what it is in the 10 per cent sulphur mix. It is said 
that rubber can dissolve only a limited amount af sulphur— 
abeut 10 per cent and, therefore, larger quantities merely act as 
a diluent and tend to hinder rather than promote the reaction. 
As caoutchouc sulphide is formed, larger quantities of sulphur 
can be dissolved, as caoutchouc sulphide is a better solvent for 
sulphur than raw rubber. (Compare work of Skellon, also 
“Communications of the Netherland Government Institute for 
\dvising the Rubber Trade and the Rubber Industry,” 1916, page 
239 et seq.) Consequently, as vulcanization proceeds, a larger 
proportion of sulphur is dissolved (if available) and an increase 
in rate of cure results. One would not expect such an increase 
until an appreciable proportion of sulphur had combined with 

















grams per square millimeter cross-sectional area the rubber. If we compare the third and fourth columns it will 
(2) (3) (4) 
Combin« parts rubber 190 parts rubber 10¢ parts rubber 
Sulphur rts suly 5 parts sulphur 10 parts sulphur 15 parts Iphur 
Per Cent 1 part accelerator 1 part accelerator 1 part accelerator. 
Preaking ime Breaking Tin Breaking Time Breaking Time 
F Strai Stret f Cur Strain Stretch of ( Strain Stretch of Cure. Strain. Stretch. of Cure 
Gra Per Cent M Grams Per Cer M Grams. Per Cent. Min. Grams. Per Cent. Min, 
08 : 450 1,030 590 cae 7% 1,280 875 5 
1.63 5 14 00 969 1,170 919 15 1,900 841 12% 
47 1 0 ¢ ) 1.290 945 4 1,590 892 27 2,050 805 17! 
>] 4 Q QR 570 93 5 1,780 852 40 2,250 77 22 
2 Oo Oe 937 080 823 42 2,870 740 35 
a ss "440 , 4 320 318 56 3,250 745 40 
Puysicat Properties AND Time or Cure For S1tx Fixep PERCENTAGES OF COMBINED SULPHUR. 
To study this table we may concentrate on the first and third be seen that a considerable increase in rate of cure results from 


The compounds differ only in that (3) contains 
This reduces the time of cure to about 


ve noted that the sulphur is present 


scries ot heures 
1 per cent of accelerator 
one-seventh or less. It will 
in considerable excess even when the maximum amount (4.57 
per cent) is combined. If the breaking strains are compared 
it will be seen that the addition of the accelerator produces a 
very considerable increase of breaking strain at the lower cures, 
that is, up to about 3 per cent of combined sulphur. For 3.9 and 
4.5 per cent of combined sulphur the breaking strains are prac- 
tically the same for both mixings. At this stage both are over- 
The difference in breaking strain is therefore confined to 
The breaking strain of the accelerator compounded 
rubber with a coefficient .82 is approximately equal to that without 


1 coefficient of 1.63. Similarly the accelerator 


cured. 
normal cures. 


accelerator having 
compounded rubber with a coefficient of 1.63 gives approximately 


increasing the proportion of sulphur from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The time of cure is reduced from 7% to 5 minutes and propor- 
tionately. At the same time the breaking strain is more than 
doubled. In fact with 15 per cent of sulphur the rubber appears 
fully cured with a coefficient but little exceeding one unit. If this 
is so, the coefficient corresponding to the correct cure will depend 
not only on the nature and proportion of accelerator but also 
on the proportion of sulphur added. It is not possible to speak 
positively until aging experiments have been carried out. In this 
connection I would much prefer tests made at about normal tem- 
perature, say not above 30 degrees C., rather than so-called ac- 
celerating aging tests at higher temperatures. Temperature is 
not the only factor in aging and it is doubtful whether it is safe 
to assume that the accelerated aging tests will give results com- 
parable with those carried out at room temperatures. 


a. ee 
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The Manufacture of Battery Jars. 


N 1919 there were in round numbers 7,000,000 passenger cars 
| in use in the United States. If one-half of this number were 
equipped with lighting and starting batteries that cost $40 
each, the outlay would be $140,000,000 for batteries. The esti- 
mated number of starting and lighting batteries now in use is 
5,253,073, valued at $236,388,285. Allowing three jars to a bat- 
tery, 15,759,219 hard rubber jars, valued at $20,000,000, would 
be required. 
It is estimated that there are 100,000 electric vehicles in the 
United States, of which 50,000 are passenger and 
50,000 are commercial. The cost of the average bat- 


four of which are used and then D is inserted to act as a core 
for the air chamber. This core is slightly tapered on the sides 
to draw easily when removing it from the mold. The core and 
angle-irons should be heated up to very near the temperature of 
molten metal. This can be done by immersing them in a pot of 
molten metal. As white metal has a greater specific gravity than 
iron, the iron parts will float. These parts will, therefore, take 
up enough temperature so as not to allow the molten metal to 
chill too quickly when pouring and will then give the surface of 

the form a very smooth finish. The metal is then 

poured in this form and a long wire rod is pushed 





tery is about $600 for a passenger car and $1,000 
for a commercial car; a total expenditure of $30,- 
000,000 for passenger and $50,000,000 for commer- 
cial cars. The average number of cells is 32 in a 
passenger car and 44 in a commercial, or a total 
of 3,800,000 jars. The average cost of a jar is 
about $2, therefore the total expenditure for hard 
rubber jars for electric vehicles will be $7,800,000. 

There are other uses for storage batteries, such as 
supplying light and for power and ignition purposes 
in a great variety of applications. No substitute has 
been found as yet that will replace hard rubber for 
battery jars. 

Battery jars are made mostly on white metal forms 
constituted of lead, tin and antimony. These forms 
are easily made and with very little machining. 
White metal is used in preference to cast iron al- 
though cast iron is more durable. The reason for 
this is that there are so many changes of sizes made 
by customers and a variation of shrinkage allow- 
ances due to the different kinds of raw material used, 








in and out in the molten metal to remove any trapped 
air that would cause air holes in the cores. 


The angle-irons A should be made very accu- 
rately and of sufficient strength so that they will not 
warp because of constant heating and changing of 
temperature. 

A great deal of tin-foil about .005-inch thick is 
used throughout the manufacture of articles made 
from hard rubber, and the making of battery jars 
is no exception to this rule. It helps to handle the 
sheet rubber and is an asset in the vulcanization. It 
also gives the outside surface a polished effect. At 
one time the specifications for battery jars stipulated 
this surface condition but now it is not required. 
Before putting the jars in series into containers, the 
acid sometimes splashed and frequently ran over the 
sides, and if the jar was perfectly smooth the acid 
would run off, but if the sides were rough as they 
are when the jar is not made with tin-foil, the drops 
of acid would adhere to the sides and make a rather 











that it is easier to melt and cast a core over than 
it is to machine it. 

The core is shaped as shown in Fig. 1. The walls A are about 
¥g-inch thick and the grooves B vary in number from two to as 
many as the customer specifies. At the bottom of the groove B 
two or more small holes are drilled into the air chamber D so 
that the ribs of the jar can be cured more easily, and then two 
larger holes are drilled in the sides as shown at C. This is done 
so that when the air expands in chamber D, while curing, it will 
have a chance to escape and when the jar is being pulled from the 
air so that vacuum is created 
thus making it easier to re- 
move the jar. also be used with a mechanical 
device to remove the battery jars from the forms after curing. 


core, it allows an inlet of no 


between the jar and the core, 
These holes can 


unsightly appearance. 

After the stock is compounded it goes through a 
process illustrated in Fig. 3. The stock is first warmed in a mill 
shown at A and the operator then feeds the stock to the calender 
B. To keep the thickness of and to 
eliminate all air pockets, the stock is plied, two or more plies, 
depending on the thickness required, on a large drum shown at 
C. This drum runs at the same speed as the calender B and is 
approximately 3 feet 6 inches in diameter and is water-cooled. 
The calender man applies a sheet of tin-foil to the drum C and 
the rubber shcet is plied on this tin-foil. Another man handles a 
hand operated conveyor shown at D and cuts the stock from 
The width 
f stock run from the calender is the correct length for wrap- 


rubber more uniform 


the large drum in two pieces and lays it on a tray. 











FIG.3 
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The molds used are of a collapsible type as shown in Fig. 2. 
Various sizes of angle-irons A are made to agree with the va- 
rious sizes of jars being made. The base B acts as a gage to 
set up the angle-irons A and forms the rib places in the core. 
The angle-irons A are then clamped with special clamps C, 





ping around the core for making jars. It requires three men to 
operate these machines. 

The next step is to cut these sheets to correct widths for the 
jars, allowing a surplus for trimming top and bottom. This is 


done by laying the stock on a flat, smooth table, marking with a 
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piece of chalk and then cutting to size with a knife. When tin- 
stacked but when it is not used, 


ts of holland must be used. 


foil is used these sheets can be 


trays or books with several she« 


A gang of six men work at a table shown in Fig. 4, with 


A and a steam-table B which carries approximately 
These men 


remove 


wooden tops 


eighty pounds’ pressure. 


make up the jars and them 


from the cores after they are cured. 





re 
For this work they get from five dol- 

» eleven dollars per 100 jars, de- 
pending on One 
of these men is called the leader and 


lars t 


the make and size. 


is directly responsible for the men 
and for defective jars made by his 
gang. The steam-table is used to warm 
up the cores and stock. When the core 


is warm, it gets a coat of silicate of 
soda which dries very quickly. This 
solution prevents the finished jar from 
sticking to the core and facilitates its 
removal from the core 

are then assembled in the 


Fig. 5 


The ribs 


core cavities as indicated in 


They 


down 


are inserted (See A) and pressed 
the knife handle used for 
the trimmed rib is shown at 


with 


trimming ; 


B. These ribs are made from a dry 
stock, mostly hard rubber dust and 
shoddy, and soap-stoned so that they 
will not stick to the core. After the 


ribs are trimmed, the bottom and ribs 
are coated with cement and placed on 


which forms the 











a piece of rubber 

bottom of the 
as shown in Fig. 6 and the rubber is trimmed with 
The then 


the core 


jar. The core is then 
turned over 


the knife B 


cemented s« 


a guid sides are 


stick to 
[he sides are next wrapped as shown in Fig. 7 and the rubber 
sheet A the knife handle along the 


} the impression shows Using this 


using the core as 


that the rubber will 


trimmed at B. By 


pressing 


edge where the stock meets 
impression as a guide, the surplus stock is trimmed off and the 
sides are then rolled down to press out any trapped air between 
with a steel rolling pin, weigh- 


unds 


the core and walls. This is done 


ing about fifteen to twenty p 

Fhe top is next trimmed as shown in Fig. 8, using knife B and 
a wooden block A, which is the correct height. A hard rubber 
block as > serted, the thickness of which 
allows enough after 
trimming with the knife D. The edges are then turned in as shown 
A and then B, when 
10 at A. 


shown at C is then in 


rubber to be turned over on the bottom 


in Fig. 9, working from both ends, first at 


the reinforcing strips are assembled as shown in Fig 


The identification of the customer and the gang number are 
then stamped on the jars which are stacked on small heater 
trucks, care being taken that they do not touch each other, and 


they are vulcanized from four to four and one-half hours at 


approximately fifty-five pounds pressure. 


Some manufacturers have designed and built machines for 


wrapping battery jars mechanically, but these machines, although 
than the method, do not materially 
method. 


doing a better job hand 


increase production over the manual 

After removing the jars from the heaters, the tin-foil is imme- 
diately removed because if it is left on, the jars take a brownish 
color. After five and ten minutes, 
the jars are partly stripped from the cores. This is so that the 
jars will not warp or shrink by giving them time to set. If 
battery jars become set on the cores it is very difficult to remove 
There 


cooling in the air between 


them without frequent breakage and damage to the core. 


are several methods of removing jars from cores and some are 
by rather ingenious mechanical devices. The simplest is a hand 
method in which a tool similar to ice tongs is used, only that 
instead of sharp points on the ends, they have two parallel bars. 
With this method fewer jars are broken in removing them. 

After fifteen minutes the jars are completely removed from 
the cores and piled neatly on the floor until they are completely 
cooled. The bottom and top of the jars are then ground to a 
finished dimension as specified by customers. This is done on 
either disk or belt grinders. The belt grinders are used mostly 
for smoothing up the jar seams. The bottom is ground first 
and held to a close limit in relation to the inside ribs. These 
ribs are important as they hold up the positive and negative 
plates with the separators, and the sediment created by the acid 
drops to the bottom, thereby eliminating short circuiting of the 
battery. The tops are then ground square with bottom and the 
seams touched up on a belt grinder, when the jars are ready 
for the electrical test. 

Battery jars are given an electrical test of 18,000 to 30,000 
volts as specified by the customer. At one time a water test 
was made by sealing up the jar and putting it under approxi- 
mately 4 pounds’ pressure. This test has long been disregarded. 
The following elongation and tensile strength test and standard 
test piece was adopted August 27, 1918, by the Hard Rubber 
Division of the War Service Committee: 

ELONGATION AND TENSILE STRENGTH. 

The elongation is to be based on a 3-inch measured test sec- 
tion. Measurement must be made before test sample is put into 
the testing machine. Either dividers or extensometers applied 
to the test piece at the ends of the measured length may be used 
to measure elongation. The dividers or extensometers used in 
measuring the elongation must be free from, and independent of, 
the testing machine or any movement of the heads. 

The tension test is to be made in a Tinius Olsen, or similar 
machine of suitable capacity. 
The rate of speed of the separation of 
shall be uniform and shall be 
1/10-inch and 2/10-inch per 
The test pieces before break- 
water for one 


testing 





jaws 
between 
minute. 
ing shall be immersed in 
hour at a temperature of 70 degrees F. 
Battery jar test pieces are to be broken 
in testing machine room temperature 
of between 70 and 80 degrees. 

CLAIMS FOR REHEARING. 

Rejected material and samples of it 
will be held for one month from date 
of test report. Accordingly, in case of 
dissatisfaction with the result of test, 
the shippers must make claims for re- 
hearing, should they desire it, within 
that time. Upon application for re- 
hearing, the shipper may send a repre- 
sentative who may sort the rejected 
jars, accept as rejected such jars as he 
desires, and submit for further test 
the balance claimed within the specifi- 
cation. Such balance shall be tested in 
the presence of the shipper’s represen- 
tative, the samples being paid for by 
the shipper. 

For such retest five jars shall be se- 
lected at random from each thousand, 
or from each lot, and should the aver- 
age of test meet the specifications, the lot tested shall be ac- 
cepted. This does not apply to individual rejections. 

After passing the various tests the jars are ready for shipment. 
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REPAIRING DEFECTIVE JARS. 

Some jars that are defective or those that are rejected can 
be repaired very easily. If a jar does not stand up to the elec- 
trical test, a hole is burned in it. This is caused by some minute 
particle of dust or metal. The jar can be repaired by filling up 
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the hole with gutta percha and revulcanizing with a small elec- 

tric vulcanizer. If the jar is warped or under size, it can be 

straightened and stretched by placing it on the steam-table until 

it is soft, when it is straightened by forcing it gradually over the 

core on which it was made. 

PROPOSED TENTATIVE METHODS FOR TESTING 
TEXTILES.’ 


TYPE OF MACHINE. 
| TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES Shall be of the inclination balance 
* or pendulum type. 
TESTING MACHINE CAPACITY. 
2. In selecting the proper capacity of testing machine for a 


given fabric, the maximum capacity of the machine shall conform 


to the following: 
Maximum Machine 


0 

SS ROSE eT Te Tee TTT Ore ree -» 100 

EN ee ee ar eames 150 

SS RES err re er eee 300 

SED + thang ss bades-nevabees coe duesceas seewius 400 
PE Hi ardaceteidacdbeskdadd AseeeneTnanaonss 800 


3. The maximum angle of swing of the pendulum shall be 


40 degrees from the vertical. 
RATE OF LOADING. 

4. The rate of loading in textile testing machines shall be 
250 pounds per 1 inch of traverse of the head jaw. 

TYPE OF JAW. 

5. The jaws in textile testing machines shall be of the flat 
anvil type, both anvils being free to swing on a horizontal axis 
The anvil faces shall be smooth and no friction cloth shall be 
used. The anvils shall be closed at a uniform and invariable pres- 
sure by means of an eccentric and lever. 

CRIMP. 

6. Crimp shall be defined as the difference in distance between 
any two points on a yarn in a fabric and the same two points 
after the yarn has been removed and straightened. This differ- 
ence shall be reduced to percentage of the yarn length as it lies 


in the fabric. 
OFF-SQUARE, 

7. The percentage of warp crimp minus the percentage of filling 

crimp shall be defined as the off-square of the fabric. 
METHOD OF DETERMINING CRIMP IN TIRE FABRIC, 

8. Threads for crimp test shall be taken from the inside edge 
of test piece as near the center line of the roll as possible. 
Threads for crimp test shall be laid out by marking across them 
in the fabric parallel lines not less than 6 inches apart. An even 
number of threads not less than four in number shall be taken for 
each warp and each filling test. These threads shall be raveled 
from the fabric after marking, allowing about 2 inches extra on 
each end of the threads beyond the marks. The threads shall 
then be straightened by a machine which applies a constant load 
of 75 grams and the length between the original markings shall 
then be read in terms of the yarn length as it lay in the fabric. 
~ Published by courtesy of the American Society for Testing Materials. 


Report of Committee D-13, read at the annual meeting of the Society at 
Asbury Park, New Jersey, June 22-24, 1920. 


The machine shall be equipped with a dial or scale so arranged 
as to read the percentage crimp directly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The first meeting of the International Chamber of Commerce 
was recently held at Paris, France. Some 500 delegates from the 
five countries that participated last fall in the International Trade 
Conference—Belgium, Great Britain, France, Italy and the United 
States—were in attendance. An organization was effected and 
officers and directors elected. Business interests in other countries 
will be taken into membership later, 

The meeting gave the delegates an opportunity to take up many 
questions of international business relations. The more impor- 
tant matters on which action was taken were as follows: 

f the 


Restoration of international credit, based on fixation 
amount and the conditions of payment for the debts of all coun- 
tries, allies or enemies; allied states should agree to fix definitely 
the amount and conditions of payments according to the stipula- 
tions in the treaty; avoidance of duplicate taxation of wealth of 
individuals or organizations in more than one country; reduc- 
tion of unnecessary expenditures of local and national govern- 
ments; reciprocal international treaties relative to import and ex- 
port taxes; an international credit bureau was planned; national 
and local chambers of commerce requested to cooperate with their 
governments to reduce national and local governmental expendi- 
tures; governments and banking, commercial and industrial as- 
sociations in all countries urged to cooperate with the Interna- 
tional Chamber and with each other to reduce importation of non- 
essentials by countries whose exchanges are depreciated, and to 
increase exportations from such countries; endeavor to obtain 
the cooperation of labor to prevent delay in the turn-around of 
ships, delay between ships and trains, and delay in transportation 
by rail; restriction upon countries whose exchanges are depre- 
ciated issuing foreign loans; a reconstruction special committee 
to study the exchange situation; inducement of foreign invest- 
ments in home countries; encouragement of tourists through re- 
moval of unnecessary restrictions; facilitation and simplification 
of passport procedure; committee to investigate the mischievous 
misleading indications; common 
the allied nations; 


use of trade names and of 
nomenclature for customs tariffs of 
tion of import and export prohibitions as soon as internal condi- 
tions of each country will allow; petition to the Board of Di- 


for international statistics 


revoca- 


rectors to establish a central bureau 
covering production with forecast of output and probable needs 
of each country; utilization of hydro-electric power, develop- 
ment of measures for the use of mineral fuel scientifically and 
economically, and development to the utmost of research in the 
extraction of coal and oil resources of the world. 

The full meeting expressed an opinion that Germany had not 
demonstrated an intention to fulfill its obligations to the Allies, 
as agreed in the Treaty of Versailles. Allied governments were 
urged to tolerate no further delay in the carrying out of the treaty 
agreements. 

The next meeting of the International Chamber will be held 
in London, England, next June. Temporary headquarters have 
been established in Paris. The location of the permanent head- 
quarters is left to the Board of Directors. 





UNDER THE TRADE NAME “SWEET RUBBER CEMENT NAPHTHA,” a 
solvent is being offered to the rubber trade that is said to give 
excellent service in the manufacture of rubber cement. The 
product is refined entirely from Bradford, Pennsylvania, crude 
oil. There is no mixture of any kind. It has a very sweet odor, 
an initial boiling point of 112 degrees F. and a final boiling point 


of 326 degrees F. 
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Construction of Steam Hose.’ 


By John M. Bierer2 


be constructed with a seamless machine-made 
Further- 


TEAM HOSE can 
S tube, or with 
more, the hose can 
given weight and number of plies or a combination of plied duck 
braid. To whether it is 
to manufacturer to make a 


a tube plied from calendered stock. 
have for its fabric element a duck of 


one or more plies of determine 
more satisfactory both to 
seamless or a plied tube, and to make a simple multiple-ply duck 


construction or a combination duck and braid construction, three 


and 


user and 


series of tests, carried out individually and independently by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and the 
Boston Woven Hose and Rubber Co., have been made, the results 
of which are here offered 

The actual steam 
obviously of different material, particularly as to compounds, so 
the different 


hose tested by the three investigators was 


enlightening to 
make the 


it is most reasonable and survey 


series separately in order not to materials a factor 


in any comparison of constructions 
The tests by the Goodrich experimenters endeavored to com- 
pare both seamless with plied tubes and simple duck with duck- 


braid construction All samples were 15¢-inch inside diameter, 


with tube '4-inch thick, cover 1/32-inch thick, duck 20 ounces 
per square yard and braid 12% yarn. The hose was tested in a 
vertical position (so as not to have condensed steam present), 


under intermittent steam pressures, ten hours under pressure and 


two hours’ re until failure 
The results of the Goodrich tests are summarized in Table I. 
Each result represents an average of five individual samples of 


each construction 


Sample B was of distinctiy lighter weight than A or C, so it 
is not surprising that failure occurred earlier than the A and Cc 
samples, which were comparable to each other. C and D were 
different only in the construction of tube, so that the longer 


lue to the absence of seams, joints, 
or plied surfaces, which Similarly, A and C 
were different in fabric construction, with the same tube, so that 
in safely be laid to the superiority of 


service of C was undoubtedly 


tend to 


open up 


the better endurance of C 
the simple plied duck to the braid and duck construction 

It takes little studying of these experiments to notice two 
facts already known to many familiar with steam hose. The 
stgam hose with seamless tube lasted about half again as long 
as that with a plied tube; and likewjse the hose with simple 
duck of sufficient plies lasted about half again as long as the 
hose with a combination of duck and braid 


Summarizing the experiments of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 


Co., there appears a series of similar results. Table II repre 





TABLe | » IN Tests BY Tue B. F. Goopricu Co 


RESULTS OBTAINE 


Sample 
\ B ( D 
Number of plies of ducl : $ 6 6 
Number of plies of braid 4 0 0 0 
Tube . Seamless Seamless Seamless Plied 
Endurance under 60 Ib essure 
61 904 3143 2170 


hours 





sents an average of five individual samples of each construction 
Comparison is offered in this series also of seamless and plied 
duck and duck-braid constructions, and of expansion 
and contraction measurements Like the Goodrich tests, 


the hose was tested ten hours under pressure and two hours’ rest 


tubes, of 
as well 


until failure 
Owing to details of manufacture, there is necessarily not 


found the same percentage ratios of endurance among the vari- 


1Published by courtesy of the American Society for Testing Materials. 
Paper read at the annual meeting of the Society at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey, June 22-24, 1920 
“Chemist, Bosten Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts 





ous constructions that were found in the Goodrich tests, but 
inspection of the results will reveal certain facts more important 
than this detail. The hose with the seamless tube C outlasted 
that with the plied tube D and the hose with the simple plied 
duck construction C outlasted that with a combination of duck 
and braid E. These results, though not so strikingly shown, are 
in accordance with those obtained in the Goodrich experiments. 
A further feature should be noted, that though the expansion in 
lateral dimensions and contraction in length are favorable to the 
duck-braid construction, the difference is so small between the 
two styles that any real and practical superiority for the braided 
hose would be negligible in practice. 

The next experimental data to show divergence among the con- 
structions are those obtained at the Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber Co. laboratories. In order to determine the relative value of 
a hose with simple plied duck and hose with a combination of 
duck and braid, and to determine the relative value of seamless 
tubes and plied tubes, the following constructions were given pro- 





TasLte I[.—Resutts or EXPERIMENTS OF THE GoopyEAR Tire & 


Rupser Co. 
Sample 
e———— — ee, 
A B ( D E 
Number of plies of duck.. 2 4 6 “6 3 
Number of plies of braid.. 2 0 0 0 2 
TUE sscccencsvess eeccee Seamless Seamless Seamless Plied Seamless 
endurance under 60-lb. 
pressure, hours ° 1506 1198 1624 1493 1612 
Expansion of diameter in 
1,000 hours, per cent.. 6.1 12.2 8.2 8.1 7.0 
Contraction in length in 
1,000 hours, per cent... 1.6 3.2 3.7 3.6 1.8 
longed tests. All hose was of 1-inch inside diameter, %-inch 
tubes, 0.050-inch covers, and was tested in 3-foot lengths. Two 


series of tests were carried out: the first at 60-pound steam 
pressure intermittently 124 hours on and 44 hours’ rest, the second 
continuously at 180-pound both until failure. Eight 
individual samples were tested in each series and the results sum- 
marized are an average of these: 

For a given fabric construction, hose with seamless tubes A 
lasted about one-fifth again as long and B almost twice as long 
as those with plied tubes C and D. Furthermore, for the same 
of tube, hose with simple plied duck A lasted half again as 
long and C over twice as long as those with duck and braid con- 
struction B and D. 

In these tests, owing to particularly careful workmanship on the 
samples, failure was not due primarily to separation of the seam 
or joint on the inner surface of the tube. But in the ordinary 
process of manufacture, without such undue care and special at- 
tention, the plied tube is always a danger, and this splitting and 
opening up of the tube is practically a fatal objection to the suc- 
cess of any hose by this method. This series is a clear case of 
superiority of seamless tubes over plied tubes, and of simple plied 
duck over a combination duck and braid construction. 


pressure, 


style 


Taste II].—Resutts Ostainep BY THE Boston Woven Hose & 
Rupser Co. 








Sample. 
_ =— ee ieee, 
A B Cc D 
Number of plies of duck...... ia 6 3 6 3 
Number of plies of braid.......... 0 2 0 2 
TN Khiee deh dette tadwhe clea Seamless Seamless Plied Plied 
Endurance under 60-lb. intermittent 
I, Te unde keéecnaes -- 2607 1770 2143 950 
Endurance under 180-lb. constant 
pressure, hours..........0.+0e+: 67 26 62 17 
CONCLUSIONS. 


Three different experimental laboratories, working individually 
and independently, found consistent results in an effort to de- 
termine the relative values of seamless and plied tubes, and of 
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simple duck and duck supplemented by braiding. From the data 
gathered, there are two conclusions concerning these relative 
values which are obvious and irrefutable: 

1. Steam hose made with seamless tube (in practice by the 
tube-machine method) is superior in endurance under steam 
pressure to hose with tube made up of successive plies of a 
sheeted stock, sometimes known as a calendered tube. The hose 
with plied tube was found to fail by the splitting and separation 
of the seam necessarily formed at the surface of the tube in its 
construction. 

2. Steam hose with its fabric constructed of successive plies of 
frictioned duck is superior in endurance to, and the practical 
equal in expansion and contract of hose made of a fewer num- 
ber of plies of duck supplemented by plies of braiding. 

It is most advantageous to user and to manufacturer alike to 
construct steam hose with a seamless tube and for its fabric ele- 
ment a sufficient number of plies of duck only. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUBBER JAR RINGS.’ 
GENERAL. 


' I “HIS SPECIFICATION covers the requirements for rubber jar 
rings to be used for the canning of vegetables, soups, meats, 


fruits, etc. 


TESTS. 
TECHNICAL, 

(a) Measurements Minimum. Maximum. 
i Ce cic skeeseeeeKkees ches 2.20 2.32 
ee I oo vn weine weckaetsehseeeeeess 28 .34 
Thickness TT TTTT CTC OT TT TT .078 .09 
Oe ere rrr ere rrr. . 350 Ibs. per square inch 
Ultimate elongation .............+-. . 150 per cent. 


Tensile strength and elongation determined in machine jaws 

separating at rate of 20 inches per minute. 
PRACTICAL, 

\ rubber ring may meet the tests as to thickness, width of 
flange, and inside diameter and still be unfit for use with the 
cold-pack method, consequently the following practical tests 
should be applied 

Bortinc Water Test.—Select three jars, one having a very 
even top, well fitted; one, a top somewhat warped; and one, a 
very poorly fitting top. Fill the jars three-quarters full with 
boiling water, place the rubber rings in position, partially seal 
the jars, place them in the water bath under canning conditions, 
and boil for four hours. At the close of the period, remove the 
jars from the bath, tighten down the clamps, permit the jars to 
stand over night and then open. The rubber rings when removed 
and examined carefully should show the indentation of the top 
on the ring clearly and distinctly. There should be no signs of 
movement of the rubber ring, and the ring should still have much 
of its strength and elasticity and should show no signs of cracks 
or cuts resulting from pressure on the jar due to the vacuum 
within. 

STEAM Pressure Test.—Select, fill, and seal the jars as for 
the boiling water test. Place the jars in a steam-pressure canner 
and sterilize for two hours under 10 pounds steam. At the close 
of the period permit the pressure to drop naturally and remove 
the jars in the same manner that canned fruit or vegetables would 
be removed. Press the clamps down, allow the jars to stand over 
night, and then open. The conditions found should be the same 
as specified under the boiling water test. 

Oven, on Dry Heat Test.—Many rubber rings are satisfac- 
tory when first manufactured, but upon aging become unfit for 
use. In order to apply this aging test, tie three new rubber rings 
to a string and suspend them in the oven at 300 degrees F., dry 
heat. for 1 hour. At the end of that time the rubber may show 
small cracks on the surface when bent back upon itself, but 
should not crack through. 

Tests MApe By THE Housewire.—The following tests may be 


1Submitted to Department of Agriculture by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Standards, Washington, ° 


carried out by the housewife to determine the quality 
rings: 

(a) Tensile strength. 

Fill a light-weight pail with one gallon and seven pints of 
water (total weight approximately 17 pounds). Place the jar 
ring around an empty spool; pass a wire through the center of 
the spool and fasten to handle of the pail; then pass the round 
handle of a wooden spoon or broom through the ring and lift. 
The ring should not break. 

(b) Elongation. 

Cut a six-inch piece vut of a ring; take hold of the ends so 
that there are four inches between the fingers; stretch the piece 
along a ruler until the fingers are ten inches apart. The sample 
should not break. 

(c) Twelve rings stacked should measure approximately one 
inch. 

(d) Marking. 

Packages of rings should be plainly labeled with the year of 
the canning season during which they are to be used. They 
should pass these specifications throughout the year to meet the 
approval of the Department of Agriculture. Rings left over may 
either be sold the following year in the original containers, or, 
if they will still pass specifications, may be repacked or relabeled. 
The manufacturer or dealer doing this shall assume all responsi- 
bility in redating the cartons. 





WAR DEPARTMENT SPECIFICATIONS FOR RUB- 


BER COMBS. 
NO, 336-1-1, JUNE 5, 1919. 


racer an comb shall be made of highest quality black 
hard rubber, have an oval back, mat finish, and the entire 
comb rubbed to a very smooth finish so that there shall be no 
sharp edges on or between the teeth. 
ConstructTion.—See drawings, which are a part hereof. 
Length, 7 inches; 10 teeth to the inch; 7%-inch from the point 
of the teeth to the tip of the back. The teeth shall be 17/32-inch 














Section A-A. 



































CONSTRUCTION OF GOVERNMENT RUBBER COMB. 


long and the distance from the base of the teeth to the tip of 
the back shall be 11/32-inch. Thickness of comb through heavi- 
est part of the back shall be 13/64-inch and narrowest part, about 
the middle of the teeth, shall be 1/16-inch through; at the heavi- 
est part of the teeth, near the end, shall be %-inch. Thickness 
of the teeth through the comb shall be 5/64-inch. 
WeicHT.—Shall be not less than 9 nor more than 10 grams. 





VIROL. 

An organic accelerator described as being powerful, but not 
expensive, is the latest material in that line offered to rubber 
manufacturers. It is safe and can be used in any stock. Besides 
hastening the cure it is said both to toughen the stock and im- 
prove its aging quality. 
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Rubber Armor for Airplane Gasoline Tanks. 


UBBER was long ago suggested as a possible defensive 
armor for battleships, the idea being that many projectiles 
not owing to rebound and deflection, 


would penetrate it 


and that holes made by those which did pierce the rubber would 
While dream 
vital, 


quickly and almost completely close again. this 


has never materialized, one of the most vulnerable and 


dangerous parts of airships is now being protected on the same 


with <a 


whole manufacturing process to exclude grit, dust or foreign 
substances from the interior of the tank. 

Tensile test specimens of the rubber compound are cut with a 
die furnished by the manufacturer, or from a 
sample covering. Samples are required to be approximately 3/32 
or \%-inch thick with the constricted portion of the specimen 

inch wide and having 


from samples 


smooth edges. 
Manufacturers 





principle 
much sucvess, and 


i er ~ 

aS ean ¢ eo 
an added meas er Ac +6 Se ee tal sae att 
. ~ a ty , e 
ure of safety aii . eee ; at + 
: A . 
and _ endurance ! 
has been given i 

to Uncle Sam's 


bird-m en by 
rubber. 


= 
: 
4 
: 


Gasoline tanks 
mn United States 
Army airplanes 
ure being equip 
rubber 


ped with 


und fabric cover- 
order to 


leaks in 


ings in 
prevent 








are required to 
furnish, at their 
own expense, with 
each heat of tank 
coverings, a sam- 
ple eight inches 
square of the 
covering made up 
as applied to the 
tank. It must be 
vulcanized at the 
same time and 
under the same 
conditions as the 
coverings it rep- 
resents, and be 
guaranteed 
to consist of the 








ase the tank is 

penetrated by 

bullets and thus ‘ - 

, d GASOIINE TANKS. 


DerACHABLE LEAK-Proor CoveRING 


the fire hazard is 
There are two types of these leak-proof coverings, de- 
prac- 


reduced. 


tachable and fixed, the former being furnished whenever 
ticable. 

The tank or tank form is first covered with tire breaker fabric 
with the coated face outside. A 1/16-inch ply of pure, first-grade 
washed and dried smoked sheet rubber is then applied over the 
breaker ¥¢-inch layer 


of rubber compound, and the 


fabric. Over the crude rubber is applied a 
three layers are rolled down into 
close and the the tank, 
when the completed covering on the tank or form is vulcanized 
The 


tolerance 


uniform contact over whole surface of 


and the accessory fittings for filling the tank are installed 
dimensions and a 
breadth and length. 
All 


strips 


coverings conform to government 


of,plus , 


No minus variation in the thickness 


s-inch is permitted on overall height, 
of the walls is allowed. 
openings for accessory fittings are reinforced with fabric 
or washers 


Coverings of the detachable type have four triangular end flaps 


laced together which permit insertion or removal of the tank. 
Attached along the edges of these flaps before vulcanization are 
strips of 17'%-ounce tire duck. These fabric strips are to re- 
inforce the edges which hold the lacing eyelets, which are stand- 
ard brass grommets 

[he rubber compound from which the main body of the rub- 


ber covering is made contains not less than 92 per cent by weight 


washed and dried, hard fine Para, or the highest grade 


new Hevea plantation rubber, 6 per cent by weight of 


of new 
only ot 
sulphur, and not more than 2 per cent by weight of magnesium 
oxide 

The utmost taken to safeguard the quality of 
The required tensile strength of 
per The 


breaking point is at 


precautions are 
the materials and workmanship. 
1,800 pounds 
section at the 
specimen is stretched from two 


the compound is at least square inch. 
elongation of a two-inch 
least 700 per cent. When 
to fifteen inches, held in the stretched position for ten minutes 
and then released for ten minutes, the permanent elongation must 


12% Great care is exercised during the 


the 


not exceed per cent 


FOR 


same materials. 
All materials 
and finished coverings are subject to inspection by the Inspection 
Section, Procurement Division, of the Air Service, and acceptance 
or approval of the materials in process does not infer acceptance 
of the finished product. All accepted coverings are plainly 
marked with the official acceptance stamp of the Air Service. 
The manufacturer’s name or trade-mark, the Air Service produc- 
tion order number, style of covering and the date of manufac- 
ture are permanently impressed on the outside of each rubber 
covering, and the coverings or covered tanks are packed for 
shipment as directed by the purchaser. 

The Air Service reserves the right of free access for its in- 
spectors to all parts of the manufacturer’s plant concerned in 
the manufacture of these coverings; also of adequate facilities 
for determining that the materials and coverings conform to 
the opportunity to check and mark all 
materials in stock. 

The information and illustration used in this article were sup- 
plied by the Specifications and Standards Section, Engineering 
Division, Air Service, United States Army, Dayton, Ohio. 


ArMy AIRPLANE 


specification, and of 
process or in 


ADJUDICATED PATENTS. 
Eryrta NATIONAL Rupper Heer Co. vs. I. T. S. Rupper Co. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ohio. 
The Tufford reissue patent, No. 14,049, for a rubber heel, held 
not infringed on review of an order granting a preliminary in- 
junction. (“Federal Reporter,” volume 263, page 979.) 


ST. LOUIS AS A MANUFACTURING CENTER. 
The St. Louis, Missouri, Chamber of Commerce is circulating 
literature telling manufacturers who are con- 
templating a change of location, or the establishment of a 
branch office, just why St. Louis should be chosen. 

The city’s recent successes in inducing large business concerns 
to come there are chiefly due to central location, favorable trans- 
portation facilities and rates both by land and water, available 
raw materials, and the excellent living and housing conditions. 


very convincing 





——— 
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A Direct Method for the Determination of Rubber Hydrocarbon in 
Raw and Vulcanized Rubber.’ 


By W. K. Lewis and W. H. McAdams. 


mula of rubber, the conventional formula (CjH,,)n will be 
used to designate rubber hydrocarbon, with the understanding 
that this contains 2n double bonds. Two types of reaction are 
possible, involving in the first case, addition, and in the second, 
substitution, of bromine. 
(CywH,,) 2 + 2n Brz= (C,H,,Brs) n (1) 
(CyH,.) 2 + nBr,=(C,HiwBr)n + nHBr (2) 
In the second reaction it will be noted that two atoms of 
bromine are necessary to substitute one atom of hydrogen, there- 


 poverpe as this paper will not deal with the structural for- 


by producing one formula weight of hydrogen bromide. 

This paper deals with the application of the McIlhiney method, 
developed for unsaturated oils, to rubber hydro-carbon. Briefly, 
it consists in determining by a volumetric method the substitu- 
tion which does occur under the particular conditions of the an- 
alysis in question, and deducting twice the observed substitution 
from the bromine consumed, which gives the measure of the true 
bromine addition, from which the rubber hydrocarbon is readily 
calculated 


RAW RUBBER PREPARATION OF PURE RUBBER HYDROCARBON 
SOLUTION. 

Plantation pale crépe was extracted overnight with acetone in 
the standard extraction apparatus to remove the resins, then care- 
fully dried, dissolved in pure carbon tetrachloride, and finally 
filtered to remove the proteins and other insoluble matter. The 
resulting hydrocarbon was analyzed by evaporation to determine 
the total solids present in a known volume, and this known rubber 
hydrocarbon content was used as a basis of comparison with the 
calculated figures found by bromine addition as described below. 


PROCEDURE. 


To a known volume of the above pure rubber hydrocarbon so- 
lution, containing approximately 0.2 g. (C,H..)m, a measured vol- 
ume of bromine in pure carbon tetrachloride corresponding to ap- 
proximately 150 per cent excess bromine above that necessary 
for addition was added, and the mixture was allowed to stand in 
glass-stoppered bottles for varying lengths of time in a dark 
closet at room temperature. After this exposure to bromination, 
10 cc. of a three per cent potassium iodide solution were added 
to take up the excess bromine, and the resulting iodine was 
titrated by means of 0.25 normal standard sodium thiosulphate, 
using starch paste as an indicator. In order to determine the 
substitution which had occurred, 10 cc. of five per cent potassium 
iodate were now added to convert the equivalent of the hydro- 
gen bromide into iodine, which was then titrated to a second end- 
point. A blank was run under the same conditions as the rubber 
determination in order to determine the bromine added to the 
rubber analysis, and to eliminate any error caused by impurities 
in the reagents used. The sample calculation given below in- 
dicates the relations of the various ratings: 


Rubber taken = 0.2000 G Thicsulphate Solution = 0.235 Normal 
Equivalent Weight of Rubber Hydrocarbon, (CjHig)n = 34 
Ce. Thio. 
For blank . iciedaen tenn eee ener eeeeeeeeeeeseneeees 70.00 
Excess found by first titration. .......-..seeeeeeeeeeeeees 38.00 
COMSUMOR 2 oc cccccccccces stesso ee seereeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 32.00 
Twice second titration, (2) (3.5)........cceecc ce eeeeeeeee 7.00 
25.00 


True addition 

25.00 K 34 XK 0.235 x 100 

quegippnenenents a = 100 per cent theoretical addition 
0.2000 x 1000 





1Published by courtesy of the American Chemical Society. Read before 
the Rubber Division of the American Chemical Society, at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, April 12-16, 1920. 


Notes: In order to avoid loss of bromine vapor upon opening 
the bottle after the bromination period, the bottle was cooled by 
immersion for a few minutes in ice water, in the dark, and the 
potassium iodide solution was introduced by means of 1-inch 
rubber tubing attached to the neck of the bottle and extending up 
above the stopper. 

The carbon tetrachloride was purified by subjecting it to the 
action of saturated chlorine water for several days in diffused 
daylight, followed by washing with water and drying with calcium 
oxide, previous to a distillation in which the fraction boiling 
within one degree C. of the proper boiling point was taken. 


VULCANIZED RUBBER. 

The above results have shown the method to be satisfactory 
for raw rubber; it remained to adapt it to vulcanized rubber. 
Since carbon tetrachloride will not “dissolve” vulcanized rubber, 
a new “solvent” had to be obtained, and the choice was tetra- 
chlorethane. 

In addition to the rubber hydrocarbon, resins, and proteins 
present in raw rubber, vulcanized rubber may contain fillers and 
compounding materials, such as mineral oxides or salts, carbon, 
mineral rubber, organic accelerators, vulcanized oils (factice), 
free sulphur, and sulphur combined as polyprene disulfide, 
(CHSs) 0. 

The acetone extraction of the finely cut sample was made to 
remove not only resins but also free sulphur and other acetone 
soluble materials. The rubber residue was dissolved by refluxing 
with tetrachlorethane*® for several hours, diluted to a definite 
volume with carbon tetrachloride, and allowed to settle, then an 
aliquot part was pipetted out for bromination as in Brandegee’s 
method. The finely divided fillers were excluded from the aliquot 
part so taken by placing a wad of cotton in the tip of the pipette, 
and applying a gentle suction. 


COMBINED SULPHUR PROCEDURE. 

The combined sulphur was found by evaporating to dryness in 
a porcelain casserole an aliquot part of the tetrachlorethane solu- 
tion free from insoluble matter, and determining the sulphur by 
the method of Davies.* This consisted in adding 10 cc. of sat- 
urated arsenic acid solution, 10 cc. of fuming nitric acid, and 
three cc. of bromine water and evaporating to a sirupy con- 
sistency. (If all the organic matter is not destroyed, more 
fuming nitric acid is added, and the mixture again evap- 
orated to a sirupy consistency.) After the addition of a few 
crystals of potassium chlorate, the solution is evaporated to dry- 
ness, heated to boiling with 50 cc. of ten per cent hydrochloric 
acid solution, filtered through paper, and diluted to 300 cc. with 
distilled water in a beaker. The sulphuric acid is precipitated 
as barium sulphate by the addition of barium chloride, and de- 


termined gravimetrically in the usual manner. 


CALCULATION OF TOTAL RUBBER HYDROCARBON. 


The rubber hydrocarbon combined with the sulphur thus found 
is calculated by multiplying the percentage of sulphur by 


Cyl Tie 136 





S, 64 


2This solvent was purified in the same manner as the carbon tetrachloride. 
3Chemist-Analyst,” 15 (1915), 4. Tae Inpta Russer Wortp, October 1, 
1916, page 11. 
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The total rubber hydrocarbon is calculated by adding the 


rubber hydrocarbon combined with the sulphur and the uncom- 


bined rubber hydrocarbon found from the bromine addition. 


PROCEDURE FOR VULCANIZED RUBBER. 
Extract a weighed sample (approximately 1.5 to 2.0 g.) of 


vulcanized rubber with acetone for 8 hours in the standard 


extraction apparatus, evaporating the acetone to obtain the per- 
centage of acetone-soluble material.‘ Aspirate carbonic acid 
through the rubber to remove the traces of acetone, reflux four 
hours, with approximately 100 cc. of tetrachlorethane, cool, and 
make ywrated flask with carbon tetra- 


chloride 


up to mark in a 250-cc. calil 


25-cc. aliquot portion by applying gentle 


Remove a 
suction to a pipette containing a small piece of cotton in its tip. 


Place this sample in a glass-stoppered bottle of 250 to 500 cc. 


capacity, add from a burette a measured amount of bromine in 
carbon tetrachloride corresponding to at least 100 per cent excess 
bromine above that necessary for the addition reaction, insert 


the stopper tightly, and allow to stand for three hours in a dark 
closet At the 
10 pe r 


I 


end of this time, darken the room, add 10 cc. of 


cent potassium iodide solution, shake, and titrate rapidly 
with 0.1 normal standard sodium thiosulphate, using starch paste 


as an indicator As soon as the first end-point has been noted, 


add 10 cc. of 1 per cent potassium iodate solution, and titrate 


rapidly to the second end-point with thiosulphate. The titration 
of a blank run under similar conditions gives the thiosulphate 
equivalent of the bromine added 


The method of calculation of the results is entirely similar to 
that used in the case of raw rubber, except that, to get total rub 
ber, the rubber equivalent to combined sulphur is added to that 


determined by brominatior 





RESULTS. 
Taste I—Rvuse Iiyps RB BY ADDITION 
lual R s, Pe ( t \verage 
Se Per Cent 
\ f ¢ 8 R38 85.5 
| ¢ ( 65.0 
{ ¢ 7 ? 
D 0 544 
| ; ; 
! 4 78.9 
The final analyses are summarized in Table II. 
Taste II 
* “ . = 
A» 3 
“Ss 7 aL in «= 
+ e. ¥ : So, 
E v “8 te 
a z - 
vg < Z = ~ - aa 
A. 3.46 None 3.4 7.2 85.5 92.7 
bk 1.90 Litharge 3.1 6.6 65.0 71.6 75 - 4 
eda 33 Zine oxide 3.3 0 53.2 60.2 60 4+-0.2 
D 33 Sublimed 
lead 1.6 3 54.4 57.9 60 —2.1 
I , Zine oxide 
and organic - 
accelerator 1 + 45.3 47.7 48 0.4 
I Mineral 
rubber and = 
accelerator 2.16 4.6 780 82.6 80.5 +2.1 


Table I] compares the percentages of total rubber hydrocarbon 
as found by analysis with the known figures for rubber content 
supplied by the compounders of the samples. In no case did the 
analyst have any information as to the composition of the 
samples. The analytical figures average low, as they should do, 
because of the resin and protein content of the raw rubber. The 
analytical results are, however, probably high for true rubber 
hydrocarbon, because any sulphur combining with resin, protein, 
or accelerator to give a product insoluble in acetone but soluble 
in tetrachlorethane is figured over to its equivalent of rubber, 
and, further, any sulphur substituting in rubber hydrocarbon 

“In case “factice” (vulcanized oil) is present, it should be removed by 


treatment in the usual manner by extraction with alcoholic potash. This 
treatment was unnecessary for the samples used 





itself will increase the results. These factors are probably neg- 
ligible, except for sulphur combined with artificial accelerators. 
Any unsaturated organic material insoluble in acetone but dis- 
solved by tetrachlorethane will also increase the analytical re- 
This is probably a cause of the high figures in the pres- 
Few compounding materials are suffi- 


sults. 
ence of mineral rubber. 
ciently unsaturated, however, to be serious in this regard. 

It is believed that this procedure is by far the simplest and 
most accurate direct estimation of the rubber content of vulcan- 
ized articles. It should prove especially useful in the evaluation 
of shoddies, because it shows the extent to which the unsatura- 
tion of the rubber has disappeared, due to previous vulcaniza- 
tions. 

Within the experimental error, the results prove that rubber 
hydrocarbon is unsaturated to an amount equivalent to four 
atoms of bromine for each C,H,, and further that “combined” 
sulphur reduces this unsaturation by two bromine atoms for 
These facts seem incompatible with any 
up by rubber on vul- 


each sulphur combined. 
theory other than that the sulphur taken 
canization is chemically combined. 


£5,000 IN PRIZES FOR NEW USES OF RUBBER. 


HE Rubber Growers’ Association, Inc., offers the following 
T awards for ideas and suggestions for extending the present 
uses or for encouraging new uses of rubber: one prize of £1,000; 
three prizes of £500 each; ten prizes of £100 each; a sum not 
exceeding £1,500 to be divided among the remaining competitors 
whose suggestions are considered to be of value, according to the 
relative value of their suggestions, but so that no competitor will 
receive more than £100 
must be practical and likely to increase the de- 
welcomed for the 


Suggestions 


mand for the raw material. Ideas will be 
application in new directions of existing processes, methods or 
manufactures, or for improvements or new processes which will 
facilitate or cheapen the production of rubber goods. 

Competent judges (technical and otherwise) will be appointed 
to investigate and adjudicate upon the suggestions received. 


All competitors must accept the following conditions: 


CONDITIONS. 


attached to suggesticns of a thoroughly prac- 
reasons and detailed information likely to make 


value will be 
supported by 


1 Special 
tical nature, 
them effective 


2. The relative value of suggestions which are deemed practical will 
depend upon the quantity of raw rubber their adoption would absorb, 
und special censideration will be given to practical suggestions likely to 
utilize rubber in large quantities. 

3 No method or process suggested is to be protected in 





any country by letters patent or otherwise by the competitor or the Rubber 
Growers’ Association. Every successful competitor must be prepared, if 
requested by the Rubber Growers’ Association, to make a statutory declara- 
tion (at the expense of the Association) that he has not made and does not 
intend to make, and that to the best of his knowledge and belief, except 
as disclosed by him in compliance with clause 5 (f) of these conditions, 
no other person has made or intends to make, any application for letters 
patent (or like protection) in respect of the method, apparatus, or process 
suggested by the competitor, and that, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, the method, apparatus or process suggested is not the property of any 
person other than the competitor 


4. The Council reserves the right at any time to publish, test, and 
otherwise deal with suggestions made by any competitor, whether he 
receives a prize or not, in any manner which is thought likely to stimu- 


rubber, and all competitors shall be deemed to 
testing or dealing with as the case 


for raw 
such publication, 


late the demand 
have authorized 
may be. 

5. Each suggestion to bear a nom de plume or number, which should 
be placed upon the right hand corner of each page used. Particulars should 
be clearly and legibly written or typewritten on one side of the paper only. 

In submitting suggestions competitors shall give the following particulars, 
with such others as they deem advisable: 

(a) A short preliminary description of the suggestion. 

(b) As full a detailed description as possible should follow, with 
explanations, samples (if any), diagrams and designs to enable 
the suggestions to be fully adjudicated upon by the judges and, if 
necessary, adopted by a manufacturer. 

(c) The facts upen which the competitor bases his belief in the value 
and practicability of the idea, and his special means of knowledge 
(it any) 

(d) Any information the competitor may have as to: (1) The cost of 
manufacture of the article: (2) the possible demand for it: 
(3) the quantities of raw rubber likely to be utilized in its manu- 
facture. 
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(e) Whether the suggestion has been already adopted partially or 
wholly and by whom and when and with what results. 

(f) Whether the suggestion is, in the competitor’s knowledge, in any 
way covered by patent laws, or has been the subject of any 
application for letters patent by any person, or is in any way 
affected by any letters patent, etc., in any country. 

6. The decision of the judge or judges shall be final and binding on all 
competitors and will be communicated direct to all the competitors. 

7. In the event of the judges considering two or more suggestions to 
be of equal merit, or in the event of a disagreement between the judges, 
power is reserved to divide the prizes. 

8. Suggestions must be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing 
cutside the nom de plume or number, and inside the real name and address 
of | ithe competitor. Names of prize winners only will be published. 

All competitors shzli he bound by the conditions governing this 
ee ft 

10. The closing date for receiving suggestions from competitors is 
December 31, 1920. Envelopes will not be opened before this date. 

11. Suggestions should be addressed to: The Rubber Growers’ Associa- 
tion Prize Competition, care of Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Graham & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, 95a, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 2. 

¥. B.—All inquiries in conrection with the competition (other than the 
competitive suggestions) should be addressed to The Rubber Growers’ 
Association (Dept. C), 38, Eastcheap, London, E. C. 3. 


PEACHEY’S| NEW VULCANIZATION PROCESS.’ 
By S. J. Peachey, M. Sc. Tech, F. I. C. 

A ie VULCANIZATION of rubber is effected at the present time 
by one of two methods, the hot cure, which is extensively 

employed in the production of the great majority of rubber 

goods, and the cold cure, which finds application mainly in the 

manufacture of thin sheet rubber goods, dipped articles and rub- 

ber proofed fabrics. 

The first method consists in mixing the rubber with a certain 
proportion of sulphur, and heating the compound to a temper- 
ature of 130 to 150 degrees C. for a period of time, which varies 
with the amount of sulphur employed, and averages perhaps one 
to three hours. 

The second process was discovered by Parkes. Its applica- 
tion in the industry is limited by the fact that it produces a mere 
surface vulcanization, and can therefore be employed only for 
thin rubber sheets or surfaces. 

From the time of Parkes’ discovery of the sulphur chloride 
process in 1846—three-quarters of a century ago—nothing in the 
nature of a chemically new method of vulcanization had been 
brought forward until the year 1918, when the process forming 
the subject matter of British Patent No. 129,826 was discovered 
by the writer, as the result of an investigation on the behavior of 
rubber towards the various allotropic forms of sulphur. 

Briefly the new process consists in exposing rubber, alone or 
in admixture with practically any useful filling agent or pig- 
ment, successively to the action of two gases, sulphur dioxide and 
hydrogen sulphide. The gases diffuse into the rubber and there 
interacting produce a particularly active form of sulphur, which 
is capable of combining with and vulcanizing the rubber, even 
at the ordinary temperature. The reaction presumably takes 
place according to the equation: 

2H.S + SO, = 2H.O + 3S. 

Unlike the Parkes process, which yields an addition product 
containing both sulphur and chlorine, the new process leads to 
the formation, without the aid of the heat, of a sulphur addition 
product, comparable in every way with that produced by the 
hot vulcanization process. 

The process is applicable not only to rubber in its ordinary 
form, that is to say, as an elastic or plastic solid, but also to 
dissolved rubber. The treatment of a rubber solution alternately 
with the two gases mentioned above brings about complete pec- 
tization of the solution to a jelly consisting of vulcanized rub- 
ber distributed through the solvent. On expelling the latter 
by evaporation a fully vulcanized rubber of excellent quality is 
obtained. 

The new process, eliminating as it does the use of heat and 
of sulphur chloride, renders it possible to introduce into the 
rubber a large selection of coal tar dyestuffs and lakes, and even 
natural coloring matters such as chlorophyll, and to produce 





1“The India-Rubber Journal,” London, England, June 19, 1920, pages 
23-24 


vulcanized rubbers possessing pure and delicate shades of color 
quite unobtainable under the old conditions. Further, organic 
filling agents, such as leather waste, sawdust, wood meal, and 
the like, which are decomposed or partly decomposed at the 
temperature employed in the hot vulcanization process, or by the 
action of sulphur chloride in Parkes’ process, can be introduced 
by the new method into rubber mixings, yielding cheap vul- 
canized products possessing new properties and a high degree 
of durability. 

In this manner, for example, employing wood meal and a 
small proportion of rubber, it becomes possible to produce a 
new and very cheap class of material to replace linoleum and 
other floor coverings, with distinctly superior qualities as re- 
gards color, durability and flexibility. Similarly, by incorporat- 
ing leather waste (buffings or shavings) with a comparatively 
small amount of rubber, and vulcanizing by the new process, it 
becomes a simple matter to manufacture a reformed leather 
closely resembling the real article in appearance and character, 
and possessing even greater durability. The process lends itself 
to the manufacture, not only of hard-wearing leathers suitable 
for boot and shoe manufacture, but also of delicately tinted and 
grained leathers for upholstery and artistic work. Further, by 
the application of the new solution process, the reformed leather 
may be built up into any desired article, the seams united by 
vulcanization, and stitching and riveting wholly dispensed with. 
In regard to cost, the new process compares very favorably with 
the existing processes, in that it dispenses with the use of steam 
and of mechanical pressure, and employs in the place of sulphur 
and sulphur chloride two gases which can be prepared and 
manipulated on a large scale at a very cheap rate. The main 
drawback is the objectionable smell of the gases, but the writer 
is assured by expert rubber engineers that this presents no 
difficulty in the application of the process. 





(Goodyear News Service.) 

Tree Surcery Is Practicep on THE GoopyEaR 20,000 AcrE 

PLANTATION IN SuMATRA. A Native Tree Surceon Is Here 
SuHown OperaTING ON A Hevea BRASILIENSIs. 





Tue “EverReapy” Propucts—EvERREADY SOLID WOVEN ASBESTOS 
brake lining and EverReady solid woven asbestos clutch fac- 
ings are claimed to be especially satisfactory, due to the care 
bestowed upon their manufacture under the direction of ex- 
perts. (Kelso Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New Jersey.) 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


THE ACCELERATION OF VULCANIZATION. 





of accuracy attainable with careful working. For the 


purpose of comparison between different samples an elongation 
of 600 per cent (including the original length) at a load of 0.5-kilo 


degree 


per square mm. has been arbitrarily assumed as a standard 
throughout this paper; (c) by the time required to produce maxi- 
mum tensile strength. 

The last method, although of less importance than might be 
expected in technical practice, is of considerable value in experi- 
mental work as supplying a convenient and rapid method for 
comparing rates of vulcanization, for example, of different rub- 
bers or at different temperatures, the maximum tensile strength, 
determined within three days of vulcanization, being observed 
with a product containing approximately 5 per cent of combined 
sulphur calculated on the rubber. The actual value of the break- 
ing strength of a rubber test piece is always more or less for- 
tuitous ; however, as vulcanization beyond the condition necessary 
for the attainment of the maximum strength causes a very rapid 
weakening, the position of the maximum is relatively easily de- 
termined. The peaked curves in Fig. 1 indicate the position of the 
maximum rather than the actual magnitude of the values. 

It will be observed that the temperature coefficient manifests 
no tendency to any regular increase or decrease with rise of 
temperature, the mean value calculated (by all thrge methods of 
comparison) from the figures represented in the curves for the 
rubber-sulphur mixture at 128 degrees to 168 degrees C. ap- 
proximating to 2.3°. This appears to indicate that the allotropic 
forms ordinarily present in sulphur in relative pro- 
portions dependent on the temperature, must possess equal or 


molten 


at least comparable vulcanizing activity.‘ 











HREE i " speeding up the vulcaniza- 
T tior ( ising the temperature, (2) increasing 
the roportior {f sulphur relative to rubber, (3) intro- 
{ il i ‘ eTa 
EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE 

Che effect of alteration of temperature is similar to that for 
ot emica actions, the temperature coefficient being be- 
tween 2 a 3 (f 10 degrees (¢ The suggestion has been 
made that some accelerators, lead oxide in particular, are not 
genuine « lysts, but at merely react with part of the 
sulphur with evolution of he thereby raising the temperature 

the reacting mass above that of the surrounding heating 
edium Che insufficiency of this explanation is evident from 
the fact that such an effect should be almost negligible at the 
surface of the rubber in contact with the molds, while in the 
terio uld be marked; thick slabs also would vulcanize 
much more rapidly than thin sheets; both these consequences of 
the theory are contrary to experience. It is quite possible, how- 
ever, that maz vulcanizatio iccelerators do exert a slight 
thermal effect in addition to their purely catalytic influence. 

The curves given in Fig. 1 represent results of some of our 
experiments as to the rate of vulcanization at temperatures rang- 
ng from 138 degrees ( 35 inds’ steam pressure) to 168 de- 
grees C. (95 pounds) for a mixture of pale crepe rubber (90) and 
sulphur (10). Pale crepe rubber was chosen as showing greater 
uniformity in rate of vulcanization than other forms of rubber, 
and was taken as far as possible from one case. For the intro- 
duction of the sulphur stock mixing of sulphur with approxi 
f Vulcanization at Different Temperatures 
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matel in equal weight ber was used The composition of 
this mixture was d unalysis, and the correct proportion 
weighed out for mixing with the remainder of the rubber. In 
this way the almost ible loss of sulphur dust during the 
ustomary method of mixing was avoided 

rhe progress vulcanization may be followed in at least three 
different ways: (a) by the combination of sulphur; (b) by the 
gradual decrease in the extensibility of the rubber at a definite 
load (or increase of the load necessary to produce a definite 
elongation) ; within the range of the experiments in this paper, 
this shows a roughly rectilinear relationship with the period of 
vulcanizatior Unfortunately, this method is influenced to a 
greater extent than either (a) or (c) by the mechanical treat- 


ment of the rubber during mastication and the subsequent mixing 
heating having a tendency to 
The approximation of the 


operation, 1X reased working or 


exaggerate the extensibility figure 
curve to a straight line and the close proximity of extensibility 


values for duplicate samples are evidence of the considerable 





Fic. 2 Fic. 3. 


The extent to which the vulcanization period in technical work 
can be reduced by raising the temperature is limited by various 
considerations, not the least of which is the poor thermal con- 
ductivity of rubber and the consequent danger of unequal heating, 
involving local irregularities in the degree of vulcanization. 


INCREASE OF PROPORTION OF SULPHUR. 

Many old compounding ingredients and specifics of the rubber 
trade, often bearing fanciful names, contained—undeclared—con- 
siderable proportions of free sulphur; mixtures of sulphur with 
various waxes and also with antimony sulphide may be quoted as 


1By D. F. Twiss and 5. A, Brazier, “Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry,” May 15, 1920, page 125-132T. 


*Seidl, “Gummi-Zeitung,”’ 1911, 25, 710, 748. 
On account of the inconveniently rapid progress of vulcanization at 
168 degrees C. and its slowness at 128 degrees C. the measurements at 


138 degrees C. to 158 degrees C. are possibly to be preferred; a mean 
value of 2.6 is then obtained for the temperature coefficient. 

4See Twiss, Annual Report of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1919, 4, 
page 327. 
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better class examples. As the rate of vulcanization of rubber- 
sulphur mixings containing less than, roughly, 10 per cent of free 
sulphur is directly proportional to the percentage of free sulphur, 
the effect of such additional sulphur-containing ingredients on the 
rate of vulcanization is obvious, and today is commonly realized. 

For experimental work on the relative rates of vulcanization of 
different rubbers or on the effect of various catalysts, the selec- 
tion of a mixture of rubber and sulphur containing as much as 
10 per cent of the latter is advisable, not only because this quan- 
tity is more than sufficient to permit the progress of the change to 
well beyond the characteristic maximum strength, but also be- 
cause it is sufficiently high to reduce in extent any disturbance 
arising from slight inaccuracies in the proportion of sulphur 
present. The possibility must always be borne in mind, however, 
that the activity of an accelerator may possibly be influenced by 
the proportion of free sulphur simultaneously present. 


USE OF A CATALYST. 

Almost all basic substances can act as catalysts to the vul- 
canization process, for example, magnesium oxide, lead oxide, 
lime, sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, and also substances 
such as sodium amide, potassium glyceroxide and sodium 
phenoxide, which, by interaction with the traces of water in- 
variably present in rubber, are able to give rise to alkalis or 
bases; typical examples of organic accelerators are piperdine, 
quinine (the crude alkaloid mixture known as “quinoidine” is 
commonly used) aniline, naphthylamine, /-phenylenediamine, 
hexamethylenetetramine, anhydroformaldehydeaniline, benzylidi- 
neaniline, aldehyde-ammonia, and simple carbon bisulphide or 
carbon dioxide derivatives of the amines, such as dimethylam- 
monium dimethylcarbamate, the corresponding dimethyldithio- 
carbamate and thiocarbanilide. Compounds containing a nitroso- 
group substituted into an aromatic cyclic nucleus are also effective 
catalysts, the best known example being p-nitrosodimethylaniline. 
Clearly there is a wide range of possible accelerators of these 
various types.° In this connection there must also be mentioned 
the possibility of forming catalysts in rubber during its produc- 
tion. If the wet rubber clot, freshly coagulated from the latex, is 
kept for several days before being rolled and washed, partial 
decomposition of the nitrogenous constituents of the retained 
serum sets in with the formation of organic bases. These are 
not eliminated by the subsequent rolling and washing, so that the 
resulting rubber exhibits exceptionally rapid vulcanization. 

As is illustrated clearly by our results in Fig. 1, the curve rep- 
resenting the rate of combination of rubber and sulphur does not 
follow the course expected from a simple chemical reaction, but, 
with less than 10 per cent. of free sulphur, is approximately rec- 
tilinear until the almost complete exhaustion of the sulphur.* 
This is probably to be explained by the occurrence of auto- 
catalysis; with mixtures of rubber and sulphur containing more 
than 10 per cent of the latter, the progress of the fixation of 
sulphur follows the sinuous S course, which is commonly re- 
garded as characteristic of an autocatalytic process." In the 
presence of an artificial catalyst, therefore, the compensation 
relation between the effect of the disappearance of sulphur and 
the extent of the increasing catalytic effect may be disturbed, so 
that the fixation of sulphur no longer follows a rectilinear 
course. 

Although the results as to the rate of vulcanization of a simple 
sulphur mixing, as decided by these three methods, are com- 
parable, in the presence of an extraneous catalyst, this is not 
necessarily so. The chemical action of sulphur on the rubber 
induces the physical alterations which constitute the advantage to 
be gained by vulcanization, but the chemical and physical proc- 
esses are not necessarily strictly proportionate, and some “ac- 
celerators” influence one more than the other. In the presence of 
certain accelerators the physical or mechanical alteration is dis- 
proportionately rapid, and the tensile strength attains its maxi- 


mum’ at a coefficient of vulcanization (combined sulphur « 100 
+ rubber) well below the normal value of 5 (see table below). 

Other accelerators, on the other hand, reduce the sharpness of 
the optimum, so that the peak of the curve is less pronounced. 
In yet other cases the catalyst may give rise to a vulcanized 
rubber with an abnormal extensibility relative to its coefficient 
of vulcanization. Most of them, but not all, by reducing the 
time of heating necessary, cause the production of a rubber with 
a higher tensile strength than would be obtained by more tardy 
vulcanization at the same temperature without the catalyst, and 
in this direction reduction of the time of vulcanization by using an 
increased percentage of sulphur can have a similar effect.” 

The effectiveness of one of the above-named organic catalysts, 
namely, aldehyde-ammonia, is demonstrated with a mixture of 
pale crépe and sulphur (90: 10), at various temperatures from 
148 degrees C. (51 pounds’ steam pressure) downwards, in an oil 
bath vulcanizer. Even at a concentration of % per cent the 
effect is clearly observable while, with 1 per cent, vulcanization 
occurs so readily as to be possible in a reasonable period at 108 
degrees C. (or less than 5 pounds’ steam pressure) ; the progress 
of vulcanization has been recorded at 98 degrees C. It will be seen 
that the temperature coefficient calculated by the ratio of the 
speed of reaction at intervals of 10 degrees C. from 108 degrees 
to 148 degrees is practically the same as for the reaction in the 
absence of an artificial catalyst; the average value for the ac- 
celerated mixings being 2.4. This observation militates against 
the belief of some investigators in this field that vulcanization 
catalysts are not themselves able to expedite vulcanization, but 
that during the early stages of the process they combine with 
sulphur, giving rise to substances which possess the desired ac- 
tivity. This view may be correct in certain cases, but evidently 
cannot be accepted generally for all vulcanization catalysts. The 
average values of the coefficient with the various proportions of 
accelerator are given in the table: 

AVERAGE TEMPERATURE COEFFICIENT. 
1% 4% “4% 

Proportion of (108°- (118°- (118°- 

accelerator. 148° C.) 148°C.) 148°C.) 


Method of testing— 
(a) Combination with 


4% To Nil 
(118°-  (128°- 
148°C.) 168° C.) 


CUE. vce ctvees 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.3 2.3 
(h) Elongation at 0.5 

kilo, per sq. mm.. 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.4 2.3 
(c) Maximum tensile 

Strength ...c...0. 2.5 2.5 2.2 2.5 2.4 


It is a striking fact that although the individual values of the 
temperature coefficient between 108 degrees and 148 degrees C. 
without exception oscillate closely about the mean value of 2.4, 
the interval 98 degrees—108 degrees C. shows a much greater 
value exceeding 5.0. This is doubtless due to the melting of the 
sulphur between these two latter temperatures, the normal melting 
point being lowered under the obtaining conditions. This ob- 
servation supplies a confirmation of the argument as to the com- 
parable effectiveness of the various allotropic forms. 

The fact observed above, that the temperature coefficient pos- 


'The presence of nitrogen in all such organic catalysts of vulcanization 
aids their detection in rubber. The organic accelerator to a considerable 
extent will pass into solution on prolonged extraction with acetone and 
the extract consequently will show an abnormally high percentage of 
nitrogen. 

®Spence and Young, “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 1911, 
817; 1912, 81, 785. 

7Skellon, Rubber Industry, 1914, 172; van Iterson, “(Communications of 
the Netherland Government Institute for Advising the Rubber Trade and 
the Rubber Industry,” 1916, 7, 247. 

8van Iterson, loc. cit. 

°This does not refer to the so-called “technical optimum” of vulcaniza- 
tion for which the corresponding coefficient of vulcanization in the pres- 
ence of a catalyst may fall as low as 2 or 1. (Kratz and Flower, Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 1919, 11, 30.) The technical 
optimum cure is probably capable of less definite measurement than the 
maximum tensile strength in the type of mixing used above. 


Myan Rossem, loc. cit., p. 210. 
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sesses comparable values for mixings with and without an arti- 


ficial catalyst, appears from other results in our possession to be 


a general one for all catalysts. This facilitates the representation 


of the relative effectiveness of different catalysts by means of a 


numerical factor \ factor representing the ratio of the respec- 


tive periods cf vulcanization required for the attainment of a 
definite state of vulcanization in a rubber-sulphur mixing, with 
and without a definite proportion of accelerator, will be inde- 


pendent of the temperature; it will be essential that this com- 


parison be made at a stage of the vulcanization process when the 


mixture still contains a considerable proportion of uncombined 
sulphur. The resulting “acceleration factor” may differ accord- 
ing to which of the three possible criteria—percentage of com- 


1 


bined sulphur, maximum tensile strength and extensibility at defi- 


nite load—is taken as fixing a definite state of vulcanization. In 


the case of the accelerator used in the experiments now quoted, 


the behavior may be described as normal, all three methods giv- 
T he eft 


for the accelerator at various concent: 


ing comparable results tiveness calculated in this way 


ations and at different tem- 


peratures is given in the following table; the figures in each case 


represent the mean of the values obtained by the three different 
methods for the comparison of rate of vulcanization. 
Stated otherwise, the presence of 4%, 4, “% and 1 per cent, 


respectively, of the accelerator increases the rate of vulcanization 





at any ordinary vulcanizing temperature to 1.7, 3, 5 and 7% times 
the normal P 
AOCELERATION FACTOR, 
Percenta Vs 
Tempe ‘ 
118-128 deg 8 5.1 7.5 
128-138 7 3.0 5.4 7.6 
138-148 l to 48 7.1 
\ graphic representation of s result as to the relation be- 
tween the proportion of the accelerator in question and the 
effect produced is given in Figure 3. The slight divergency from 
the course of the smooth curve of the points for the lower per- 


centages is doubtless due to the relatively greater effect of the 


1 


small loss of ac vaporization during the 


inevitable elerator by 


mixing operation 
effectiveness of isomeric substances, 
namely m- ant that 


ompound is notably less active than its para-isomeride. 


Comparison of the relative 


1 p-phenylenediamine as accelerators shows 
the meta- 


effectiveness of these two sub- 


It is of interest to note that the 
stances towards vulcanization falls in the same order as their 
affinity constants as determined by Bredig in 1894. The low 


value of the coefficient of vulcanization at the maximum tensile 
strength of the p-phenylenediamine will also be noticed. 
*The m-phenylenediamine, calculated 


“acceleration factor” for 


from the results in Fig. 3, has a mean value of approximately 1.5; 
for p-phenylenediamine judged by the physical methods the factor 
the rate of combination with sul- 


22 
is approximately 3.3, whereas 


phur indicates a value of only 3.0 
MIXED CATALYSTS. 

The effectiveness of a mixture of catalysts in an ordinary chemi- 
cal reaction is well known not to coincide invariably with the 
This pecu- 
liarity is also observable with vulcanization catalysis." Lead 
oxide with magnesium oxide, and p-nitrosodimethylaniline with 
aniline or of its homologs, are cases which have already 
been quoted in the literature. A related phenomenon probably is 
also the power of zinc oxide, which alone does not accelerate 
vulcanization, to increase considerably the effectiveness of other 
organic catalysts such as hexamethylenetetramine and thiocar- 
banilide. As the latter by itself is practically inert, we have the 
interesting case of a mixture of two inactive substances exerting 
a distinct accelerating effect. In other cases we have found two 
vulcanization catalysts to be “incompatible” in the sense that the 
effectiveness of the more active catalyst is actually decreased by 


sum of the effects produced by each independently. 


one 


the presence of the other 








As has been intimated already, no acceptable general explanation 
is yet possible as to the mode of action of vulcanization catalysts. 
In addition to the theories already mentioned, others have also 
An observation of considerable interest in this 
connection is that rubber in solution or wetted with benzene be- 
comes vulcanized by successive treatment with sulphur dioxide 


been proposed. 


and hydrogen sulphide at the ordinary temperature.“ This reac- 
tion appears to be very suggestive in connection with the action 
of vulcanization catalysts. None of the three modifications, SA, 
S4#, and S* present in liquid sulphur appears to be in possession 
of exceptional chemical activity towards rubber (see above), but 
there is evidently a possibility that there is capable of existence 
yet another form of sulphur of much greater vulcanizing power. 
Such a view, needing considerable modification however, has al- 
ready been tendered“ but the scope for investigation in this direc- 
tion is enormous; indeed, the evidence available as yet is insuffi- 
cient even to exclude the possibility that vulcanization accelerators 
may activate the rubber and not the sulphur. 


CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
UNITED STATES. 


ETHOD OF COLORING FIBROUS MATERIAL.—The process of color- 
M ing and rubberizing fibrous material, which comprises dip- 
ping the material into a solution of potassium antimony] tartrate 
and a solution of a sulphide of ammonium, whereby antimony 
sulphide is formed directly in or upon the fibers of said material, 
and coating the material with a vulcanizable plastic compound. 
(Willis A. Gibbons, Flushing, New York, assignor to American 
Rubber Co., Boston, Massachusetts. United States patent No. 
1,332,982. ) 

ARTIFICIAL Rupper.—An elastic composition comprising gly- 
cerin, two and one-fourth pounds; glue, five and five-eighths 
water, nine pounds; tannic acid, two and one-fourth 
and a solution of formaldehyde, four ounces. (Ernest E. 
United States patent No. 1,335,- 


pounds : 
ounces ; 
Cathcart, Tecumseh, Nebraska. 


657.) 
Process FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER AND Propucr OBTAINED 
TuHeresy.—A process for treating rubber or similar material 


which comprises adding thereto a dye, a vulcanizing agent nor- 
mally tending to injure the coloring material under vulcanizing 
conditions and an agent itself having no injurious effect upon 
the coloring material and adapted to prevent injury by said 
vulcanizing material and inducing vulcanization to take place. 
(Iwan Ostromislensky, Petrograd, Russia, assignor, by mesne 
assignments, to New York Belting & Packing Co., New York. 
United States patent No. 1,342,457.) 

Process FOR VULCANIZING RUBBER AND Propuct OBTAINED 
THEREBY.—A process for treating rubber or similar material, 
which comprises subjecting the rubber to the action of sulphur 
and an organic vulcanizing agent containing oxygen and induc- 
ing vulcanization to take place under the action thereof. (Iwan 
Ostromislensky, Petrograd, Russia, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to New York Belting & Packing Co., New York. United 
States patent No. 1,342,458.) 

RuBBER VULCANIZATION AND THE Propuct.—The process of ac- 
celerating the vulcanization of rubber, which consists in vulcaniz- 
ing the rubber in the presence of a compound of the amine bases 
produced from beet sugar residue combined with carbon disul- 
phide. (Stuart Benton Molony, Wellesley Hills, Mass., as- 
signor to Michigan Chemical Co., Michigan. United States 
patent No. 1,343,224.) 


“Ditmar, “Gummi-Zeitung,” 1915, 29, 424. 

Peachey, “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” 1919, 688a. 

“Dubosc. THe Inpia Rusper Wortp, 1918, November 1, 78; 1919, Feb- 
ruary 1, 248. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

Art oF VuULCANIzING CAouTcHouc. The process of effecting the 
curing of rubber which consists in first bringing together under 
reacting conditions sulphur and paranitroso-dimethylaniline in the 
presence of an excess of aniline to produce a sulphur nitrogen 
accelerator, and subsequently incorporating the latter in the 
caoutchouc mix and vulcanizing it. 

The process of effecting the curing of rubber which consists 
in first bringing together under reacting conditions sulphur and 
thiocarbanilide or derivative thereof to produce a sulphur nitro- 
gen accelerator, and subsequently incorporating the latter in the 
caoutchouc mix and vulcanizing it. 

The process of effecting the curing of rubber which consists in 
first bringing together under reacting conditions sulphur and 
proteids or nitrogenous derivatives thereof to produce a sulphur 
nitrogen accelerator, and subsequently incorporating the latter 
in the caoutchouc mix and vulcanizing it. (The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., assignee of Clayton Wing Bedford, both of 
Akron, Ohio, U. S. A. Canadian patent No. 201,277.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

BoTtTLe AND Like Capsuces. A solution of the chlorine deriva- 
tive of india rubber known as “duroprene” is first applied to the 
bottle or other article, and then a medium which will cause the 
duroprene to precipitate is applied, any remaining solvent and 
precipitant being afterwards allowed to evaporate. The duroprene 
may be dissolved in benzene or other solvent, and the neck of 
the corked or stoppered bottle dipped into the solution and after- 
wards into methylated spirit or other precipitant. (A. Lamble 
and United Alkali Co., Cunard Building, Liverpool. British pat- 
ent No. 141,220.) 

CoLorRING AND VULCANIZING INDIA Rusper. The color bases of 
the basic synthetic organic dyes are mixed with natural or arti- 
ficial caoutchouc or caoutchouc-like substances and sulphur, and 
the product is vulcanized under heat. These color bases act either 
as accelerators or as coloring agents, or both. In an example 
57 parts of rubber are mixed with 40 parts of zinc oxide, three 
parts of sulphur, and one part of the color base of the basic dye 
auramine-O. Other dyes mentioned, of which the color bases 
are used, are: methyl violet B, methylene blue, Bismarck brown, 
magenta, rhodamine B, benzoflavine, safranine, Meldola’s blue, 
thionine blue, thioflavine T. (L. Gaisman, Spring Bank House, 
Woodley, Stockport, Cheshire, and J. L. Rosenbaum, 11 Trafalgar 
Square, Ashton-under-Lyne. British patent No. 141,412.) 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
RECLAIMING RusBerR.—Improvements in process for reclaim- 
ing rubber. (Xylos Rubber Co., Limited. French patent No. 


503,661.) 


GERMANY. 

INCREASING ELASTICITY OF VULCANIZED ARTIFICIAL RUBBERS.— 
(Farbenfabriken formerly Friedrich Bayer & Co., Leverkusen, 
near Kéln am Rhein. German patent No. 301,757.) 

Process OF MANUFACTURING PLASTIC RUBBER-LIKE MASSES.— 
The liquor which settles out in the saponification of resins is 
purified by sedimentation or filtration, then treated in a stirring 
vessel with dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid in a finely- 
divided state, while heating at about 100 degrees C. The result- 
ing mass is slightly acid, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, and caustic alkali; it is plastic when warm and brittle in 
the cold. (P. B. Ribot, Schwabach. German patent No. 315,847.) 

Piastic Composition.—Formation of rubber-like masses out 
of cellulose waste by adding emollients. (Franz Clouth, 
Rheinische Gummiwarenfabrik, K6ln-Nippes. German patent 
No. 324,944.) 


DENMARK. 

ARTIFICIAL RuBBER.—Resin is melted, especially the balsam 
and refuse resin, with addition of calcium chloride, and the mix- 
ture is distilled with continued addition of calcium chloride and 
calcium chlorate, and the rubber-like mass is mixed with rubber 
or rubber regenerates freed from factice, tar or the like, and then 
vulcanized. (F. de la Rosée. Danish patent No. 24,565.) 


HOLLAND. 

ARTIFICIAL RuBBER.—Stearate of aluminum, manganese, chro- 
mium or iron is dissolved in hydrocarbon and introduced into 
linoleum at 200-300 degrees C. (Ali-Cohen, Dutch patent No. 
3,293.) ' 


NORWAY. 

TREATING VULCANIZABLE PLAsTIC MATERIALS.—Consisting of 
admixing the vulcanizing agent and subjecting the combination 
to vacuum. (Rubber Regenerating Co. Norwegian patent No. 
29,803.) 

LABORATORY AI APPARATUS. 
DIAL GAGE FOR SHEET RUBBER. 
MODIFIED form of the customary upright dial gage for sheet 
A rubber is shown in 





the illustration. The pres- 
sure of the disk on the 
stock is regulated by re- 
movable weights on a 
spindle, instead of by a 
spring. This feature 
gives the instrument 
idaptability in gaging 
soft stocks and for that 
reason the gage is finding 
favor with rubber manu- 
facturers. (B. C. Ames 
& Co., Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts. ) 

LABORATORY DISH. 

A standardized weigh- 
ing dish for laboratory 
purposes has lately 
been perfected and made 
the subject of a recent 
patent. The method of 
standardization follows: 














RuBBER THICKNESS GAGE. 


A standard weight is decided upon for the dish which may be 


5 selected by ay- 


eraging the 
weight of a num- 
STANDARDIZED WEIGHING DIsH. 


ber of dishes. 
Each dish is 
then very care- 
fully and accur- 
ately weighed 
with the equalizer attached. If the dish is found to be above 
the standard weight previously selected, the cap of the equalizer 
stud is ground to remove sufficient metal to bring the weight of 
the dish exactly to the standard selected. If the weight of the 
dish is below this standard the cap is removed from the stud 
and powdered lead placed in the container in sufficient quantity 
to bring the weight to the standard selected. (Mojonnier Bres. 
& Co., Chicago, Illinois. ) 





“CrupeE RuBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” AND “RuB- 
BER MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the library 
of every progressive rubber man. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


TIRE BUILDING MACHINE, 
oyed in 


AUTOMATIC CORD 
novel n em] 


UE to th | ‘ 
the production capac 


carcass construction, 


this machine, it is claimed, will 


average 25 tires per hour Moreover, the construction 
permits the saving of materials that are wasted in ordinary cord 
tire building processes. The specifications for the tire provide for 


individual cords tensioned ibsolute uniformity throughout the 


process of twisting the separate strands comprising the cabled 


cord and in the final cabling thereof Che individual strands are 














TIRE 


DicKINSON 


THE BUILDER. 


impregnated with 


thoroughly rubber compound that precludes 
frictional movement within the body of the cords. 

The cords are laid on the core in a series of strips made up 
gf a number of parallel cords formed in cross-section to com- 
pensate for the the bead and 
crown, and uniformly covering the full superficial area. The 
strip-cords are equally distributed on helicoidal lines represent- 


ing the shortest path between the opposite beads in accord with 


variable circumference between 


the angle at which the cords are laid, so that each cord occupies 
the same relative angular position and bears its full proportion 
of the stresses and strains of service. 
To form the cord strips that give the progressive increased 
contour of the cord varies from 


accomplished 


width from bead to crown, the 
to elliptical, but the displacement is 


and the 


cylindrical 
original strength is not 
frictional contact 


without rupture of the frbers 


impaired. All cords are insulated to prevent 
between them in the separate plies and between the cord plies 
themselves. To eliminate multiple frictional surfaces two plies 
only are used, as more plies increase the cross-sectional circum- 
ference between the first and succeeding plies, amplify frictional 
action and impose strains on the cords in attempting to meet the 
constantly changing conditions in the flexing of the tire in 
service. 

The machine is practically automatic in operation, as the oper- 
ator has only to do with starting, stopping, supplying the neces- 
sary material, setting the cores in place and removing them 


with the finished carcass thereon. The present type machine lays 


fifteen cords simultaneously in units of five cords each at three 
points over the core, one hundred and twenty degrees apart, the 


cords being fed from fifteen reels or bobbins through tensioning 
apparatus, imparting to each cord a fixed stretch or tension, 


automatically controlled to insure uniformity. Each unit of five 
cords is carried through a forming die in which pressure is ap- 
plied throughout the strip length to obtain the required pro- 
gressive shape to cover the variable area between bead and 
crown. 

From the die the strip is fed to a swinging arm having grips 
at each end by which the strips are held under fixed tension. 
In this position the strip is cut to a predetermined length, in 
which there is no further trimming, thus obviating waste ma- 
terial. The arm is then swung over the core in position to lay 
the cord strip at the desired angle over the core. The cord 
strip is next transferred to laying fingers which carry each end 
in its path around the core; this path being mechanically regu- 
lated, there can be no deviation from it; therefore, each strip 
occupies the same relative position and the initial tension of 
the cord has been maintained throughout. Placing the bead 
then follows, after which the strip ends are brought around the 
bead toe and under it, the ends presenting a line parallel to the 
bead toe and heel, midway between them. 

Laying the second ply is accomplished in the same manner 
as the first, the strip ends being laid under the bead heel, abut- 
iting the ends of the first ply and parallel thereto, thus providing 
ingular locks, under mold pressure, preventing any slippage of 
the cords whereby the tension is relieved. (Dickinson Cord Tire 
Corporation, 250 West 54th street, New York City.) 

RUBBER BUFFING MACHINE. 

Flexible shaft buffing equipment has come into use more 
recently in tire factories through its utility in removing small 
finished for eradicating the name 


number from defective tires. 


imperfections in tires, and 
and serial 


In tire rebuilding and repairing, these machines are in- 























FLexIsLE SHAFT BUFFER. 


valuable for buffing the inside of the casing to prepare it 
for the reliner or inside repair. For repairing giant pneu- 
matic tires, buffing tubes, and tool grinding, this portable 
device is of much practical use. 

The machine here shown is furnished complete with a %-h.-p. 
motor, 10 feet of cord with plug to attach to the electric lighting 
socket, five feet of 7/16-inch flexible shafting, grinding wheel, 
and felt buff. (R. G. Haskins Co., 27 South Desplaines street, 
Chicago, Illinois.) 
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IMPROVED AUTOMATIC MILL AND MIXER. 

Enclosed, automatic rubber mixers are now accepted as 
standard equipment in rubber mills. The machine here shown 
has demonstrated its efficiency in breaking down crude rubber 
and mixing compounds maximum quantities. 

. The mixer consists cf 
an enclosed trough, in 
which operate rotating 
blades of special con- 
struction, both trough 
and blades being hol- 
lowed for cooling and 
heating purposes. The 
rubber and compound- 
ing ingredients are fed 
into a hopper and the 
inished batch is dis- 
charged by the turn of 
a valve, through the 
door at the bottom of 





the machine. 
No. 9 BANBURY MIXER \ recording  ther- 
mometer records the 
temperature of the mix and also shows how many batches are 
mixed daily, and a timing device indicates by sight or sound 
when the batch is finished. 

These mixers are made in two sizes, No. 3 and No. 9. The 
former will handle a batch of approximately 150 pounds of 1.5 
gravity stock, and the latter, 450 pounds. Individual motor drive 
is commonly used but the machines may be driven from the mill 
line. (Birmingham Iron Foundry, Derby, Connecticut. ) 


COMBINED TIRE BUILDING MACHINE AND LOOM. 
This machine makes it possible to begin the construction of a 
tire carcass on the doubling and twisting machine, where each 


thread, before becoming a part of a cord, is drawn through 

















THe SCHAFFER AUTOMATIC TIRE BUILDER. 


rubber solution and impregnated, insuring a thorough distribution 
of rubber throughout the fabric, thus contributing largely to the 
elimination of one of the troubles that usually cause separation of 
the plies, internal friction and blow-outs. 





After being rubberized, the threads are ingeniously woven on a 
magnetically operated loom and formed into a fabric on a double 
curve to approximate closely the final position of the fabric in 
the tire, as regards curve of the walls and circumference of 
the tire. 

The saturated threads are then passed over electrically warmed 
pads that make them soft and sticky, when the skim-coat rubber 
is fed between the rolls and adheres to the warmed rubber ot the 
plies, welding them closely together and insuring the expulsion 
of air. 

The carcass made by this machine is unique in that it does 
away with all laps or joints. There is one continuous ply from 
start to finish, in Which the distribution of warp threads may be 
regulated to give varying strengths for first ply, bead section, 
etc. The fabric contains one starting and one finishing end, with 
no waste of fabric, there is no trimming, and but little auxiliary 
stitching. 

These machines will make tires up to 34 by 4 inches, with a 
capacity of two tires per hour, it being assumed that one man 
will be able to take care of eight machines and thus turn out 
sixteen tires per hour. (Automatic Tire Machine Corporation, 


Buffalo, New York.) 


MACHINERY PATENTS. 
MACHINE FOR BUILDING CASINGS AND TUBES. 

T HIS machine is provided with a rotatable annular channel- 

shaped form within which the tire casing or tube is built. 
Two annular portions secured together and arranged to be sepa- 
rated after the tire is built permit the removal of the tire from 
the form; a stitching device stretches the material from which the 
casings are formed, as it is placed within the form and shapes 
the tire casing. 


The tread portion and side walls of the casing are first placed 


























BANNER TIRE BUILDER. 


within the form after which the breaker strip is placed upon 
the tread or if desired the breaker strip may be applied to the 
tread before placing in the form. The form is preferably oper- 
ated at a slow speed by depressing the treadle A, rocking the 
lever B into position to move friction roller C into engage- 
ment with the belt, and thus slowly rotating the form. 

The fabric or cord is then placed within the form, and the 
stitching wheel D operated to press the fabric within the side 
walls and tread portion of the tire. The cushion strip being 





' 
{ 
' 
' 
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ylaced in the form, the inner plies of cord or fabric are then 201,463. Machine for making pneumatic tire covers or casings. 
placed i ; ’ The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Westminster, County of 
stitched upon the inner surface of the tire, London, assignee of Colin Macbeth and C. K. Jones, 


roller F into engagement with the belt. 


Birmingham, County of Warwick—all in England. 


is desired to operate the form at a comparatively fast 


speed, the treadle E is depressed, moving the friction THE UNITED KINGDOM 
out of engagement with the belt and throwing the fric- 138,915. Apparatus for treating rubber for removal of moisture. 


Hunter Dry Kiln Co., 2571 Cornell avenue, assignee of H. 
; Hunter, 2802 Ashland avenue—both of Indianapolis, Ind., U. 
inner cords or fabric may be composed of any desired S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 


: 141,210. Apparatus for recovering volatile solvents, especially in 
number of layers according to the size or type of tire to be the rubber industry, D. V. Plumbridge, Holmewood, 
at : ieee al 1: d in e sroper position and South Kilworth, near Rugby, Warwickshire. 
[he beads are then plac . ‘ their proper pos : 141,421. Apparatus for drilling, turning, or analogously  treat- 
the remainder of the cord or fabric plies placed over the beads ing studs for pneumatic tires, etc. B. Clews, 37A, Agamem- 
: . a non Road, West Hampstead, and H. M. Petersen, 46 King’s 
and stitched in place by the stitching wheel Road, Willesden Green—both in London. 
os s thus built up the form is separated and the 142,368 Apparatus for making pneumatic tires. E Hopkinson, 
he ire is t | I 1790 Broadway, New York City, U. S. 
removed and finished by vulcanization in the usual manner. 
R. Major and Frank H. Grove, assignors to the Ban- GERMANY. 
P —_ . } T . : . P Mi " . ‘ 
Machine Co., Columbiana, Ohio, United States patent No. 324,972. Apparatus to cut out rubber heels, soles, and strips for 
1 343.399.) shoes and other rubber articles. Wood-Milne, Limited, Gay 


thorn, Manchester, England. 

OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. TRAIT eee 
THE UNITED STATES. PROCESS PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Rubbe cor tensioning mechanism for braiding 


having cord incorporated therein, with ends of cords 


©) 1,342,646 ~ - 
N machine I W Plumb, assignor of Narrow Fabric Co. O. 1,344,503 Manufacture of composite soles for boots or shoes, 
both of Wyomissing, P ! fabric 


Varnishing 
Yachine 








Repair vulcanize S. Kene t Ne w Haven, Conn. presented to wearing surface. J. E. Grosjean, Lima, assignor 

Last for rubbe : boots. — R B Price, New York City, by direct and mesne assignment of % each to L. F. Mont- 
assignor to The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber Shoe Co., gomery, Fort Recovery, and F. L. Maire, Lima—all in 
Naugatuck, Cont Ohix 

Flexible coupling for ad ent ends of shafts W. J. Francke, ee 
ssignor to The Francke ¢ wth of Highland Park, N. J eats 

Apparatus for treating vulcanizable rubber in sheets to reduce MACHINES FOR VARNISHING AND VULCANIZING AUTO 
shrinkage. |. J. Shea, assignor to The Hartford Rubber 
Works Co.—both of Hartford, Conn. : TOP FABRICS. — 

Flexible coupling vice th interposed floating ring, etc. R In the manufacture of auto top fabrics the success of the 
\. Smith, Mahw und J. J. Sorrell, Elizabeth, assignors to . . 

Smith & Sorrell, Mahwah; a copartnership—all in New Jersey inal varnishing and curing processes is largely, dependent on 

Mold for mechanical good ( P. Whisler, assignor to The ai i . F eneris _ : : aa 
Miller Rubber Co oth of Akron, O. : certain machines o pecial de sign and construction. 

\pparatus for pening tire molds, et Colin Macbeth, Double texture fabric is not varnished and is not sticky and 
Birmingham, assignor to the Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, ‘ 
Westminster—both in England. when ready to be cured, the 

. ysib ore yr ire rris tarb on, O . . . 

Collapsible « f t \. H. Harris, Barbertor festooning machine shown in 


Expanding core for tires ©. A, Peterson and O. M. Brancel, 


Minneapolis, Minn Fig. 1 is utilized. This is 





Mandrel for making inne tubes for pneumati tires ° P » S ‘ 

F. R. McCarty, Erie, Pa shifted in front of the vulcan- 
Tire repair tool. C. Wieland, Yankton, S. D. izer and two rolls of double- 
Repair vulcanizer fo tire side walls | W Arthur 7 : 

assignor to The Williams Foundry & Machine Co.—both of texture fabric are placed in the 

Akron, O . 

REISSUES. machine which delivers the 
Apparatus for manufacturing tires or inner liners W sheets, one upon the other, in 
FS Ray, Chicago, Ill (Original No. 1,292,052, dated January a 
21, 1919.) festoons into the heater. 
Single texture fabrics are 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. » 
Device for securing couplings to flexible hose Jl. R first calendered or coated on 
Ruse, Spencer, W. Va., U. S. A a spreader and then varnished 


E _———— core fo tires E. \ Krannich, Chicago 
leights, Ill., and L. A. Andregg, Mansfield, O., each an 
assignee of % interest, both in the U. S. A 


and cured, the two latter oper- 


hanes te teases Ger tas. 1 Reet ent 3. @ tions being performed on the 
Landry, coinventors, both of Montreal, Que apparatus shown in Fig, 2. 
Tire vulcanizing press The Dunlop Rubber Co., Lim 


ited, Westminster, County of London, assignee of Colit This machine takes the fabric 
Macbeth and H. Willshaw, Birmingham, County of War 
wick—all in England 

Apparatus for vulcanizing tires Firestone Tire & Rul 

ber Co., assignee of C. A. Myers—both of Akron, O 


from the roll, varnishes it and 
delivers it into the heater in 
festoons of single sheets. (Cy- 








Repair vulcanizer. FE. Fetter, Baltimore, Md., U. S. A. , 

Pneumatic shoe press. The Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Fic. 1. Dousre Texture rus Currier & Sons, Newark 
Limited, Montreal, Que., assignee of C. J. Stuart, New Haven, ae ; 
en Fapric FesTooNInG MACHINE New Jersey.) 























Dry Heat Vulcanizer 
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Fic. 2. SincLe TexTuRE FaBric VARNISHING AND FESTOONING MaAcHINE AND Dry HEAT VULCANIZER. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


LATE AUTOMOBILE FAN BELTS. 

HE DEVELOPMENT of the automobile business has apparently 
E resulted in multiplying the number of accessories on the 

market, and many of these employ rubber in some form in 
The fan belt 
often is in this class and two of the late 
The upper 
one is the newer of the two and is an end- 
less V-belt made like a cord tire, molded 
to fit the pulley, thereby minimizing the 
The cross-sectional view 
shows the construction of this belt, which 
is made in standard sizes to fit passenger 


their composition or construction. automobile 


types are illustrated herewith. 


tendency to slip. 


cars, trucks, or tractors. 

The shows a magnified 
view of a section of a bias-woven fan belt. 
Being woven on the bias makes it elastic 
and gives it a firm grip on the fan pulley, 
assuring the user of its always remaining 

a tight. This belt is made under a United 

V-Fan-Bett. States patent granted to Charles C. Gates, 
the inventor, for what is known as the “Vulco-Cord” process. 
(Gates Rubber Co., 
rado. ) 


picture below 


Ww 


Denver, Colo- 


THE “EVERLOC” HOUSEHOLD PATCH. 
A patch that will mend the ordi- 
nary articles of fabric, leather, or 
rubber, such as rubber shoes, auto- 
mobile tops or tires, footballs, um- 
brellas, etc., is called the “Everloc.” 
In addition, there is a cobbler kit 
containing self-vulcanizing patch ma- 
terial in a strip. (Everloc Sales Co., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. ) 








Bras Bert 


““Vutco-Corp” 


THE “BIG” AND THE “LITTLE” IN MOTOR TRUCK TIRES. 

The big tire shown here is the “Samson,” 40 by 12 inches, 
weight approximately 400 pounds, believed to be the largest solid 
motor truck tire ever made in Canada. The smaller one is a 
34-inch tire, shown for the sake of comparison. It is claimed 
that the 12-inch tire contains a greater proportionate volume 
other and that it is exempt from such 
troubles as splitting and coming 
loose from the steel base. Some 
idea of the tremendous undertak- 
ing involved in manufacturing a 
tire of this size can be gained 
from the fact that the mold 
equipment necessary to handle it 
weighs approximately two tons. 
While the manufacturer will con- 
tinue to make the 6 and 7-inch 
dual tires, it is sure that better 
service is obtained from the use 
of single ‘“Samsons,” because 
what is practically combining the 
duals into one single broad tire 
offers greater cushioning and carrying capacity. The 12-inch 
“Samson” will carry a load of 10,000 pounds as against an 8,000- 
load for the 6-inch dual, while the 7-inch dual carries the same, 
10,000 pounds. The company will next produce a 14-inch “Sam- 
son.” (Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada.) 


of rubber than any 





“Samsons,” 


Bic anp LITTLE 


GOGGLES TO GUARD AGAINST DUST AND POWDERS. 
The King “Dustsafe” C goggle is designed to protect against 
dust and powders. The rigid aluminum cups are bound with 


rubber composition, as is also the connecting chain. The C. 





“DustsaFe”’ C GoccLle. 


Tue KING 


model has ventilating side ports and elastic straps for adjusting 
and fastening. (The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


A METER TO MEASURE TRUCK LOADS. 


To prevent overloading, with consequent damage to motor 
trucks, tires and especially to the highways, the Loadometer has 
been invented. It is a portable instrument having a screw jack 
mounted on its plunger. The base of the instrument is an oil- 
filled cylinder in which the plunger operates, and the weight car- 
ried by the plunger is indicated on a high-pressure gage con- 
nected to the oil chamber. 

By placing a pair of Loadometers under the rear axle of a 
truck where the greatest weight is carried and jacking up the 
rear wheels clear of the ground, the maximum load per inch 
of tire width is easily determined. The jack handles can be 
readily detached from the instrument so that a pair of Load- 
small automobile. 
County and state road commissioners are using these devices ex- 
(The Black & 


Decker Manufacturing Co., Baltimore, Maryland.) 


ometers can be easily carried about in a 


tensively to prevent abuse of improved roads 



































Tue B. & D. Loapomerter. 

Tue “SLtAPATCH” FOR LARGE BLOW-OUTS, HAS LIVE RUBBER SELF- 
adhering surface which holds patch to inside of tire casing and 
double weight canvas back, while canvas flaps fit under rim. 


(The Wilson Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa.) 
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RUBBER BLOOMERS FOR CHILDREN. 
The “Everychild” wading bloomer is a recent product on the 
good heavy 


rubber stock, in three fast 


made I 


market. It is 
colors- blue, red, 
and green, in 
on thre« sizes— 
medium, 


for 


small, 
large, 
from 

ten 
age. 


and 
- children 
t h ree to 

years of 
x 1. -. Elastic is ce 
es mented within the 
. ~*~ hems at the waist 
and legs so that 
there is no both- 





er with strings 
and buttons— 
something 
ps, both children 
and mothers 
will appreciate. 
{ The garment is 
well shaped, be- 

A S ing made in two 
pieces, with ce- 
mented seams, 
and is decidedly 
good looking, 
due to the excel- 
manufacture. The “Everychild” 
child’s clothes, thus forming 


The child 


“Every ) iN Wap Br MER 


lent grade of rubber used i 


bloomer may be slipped on over the 


vhether it 


a needed playing or wading 


protection, 
thus clothed may sit on the beach in the sand without danger of 
a wetting if a wave creeps up suddenly. One of the advantages 
of this bloomer is that it requires no washing except dipping in 
clear water Arthur Frankenstein & Co., 514-516 Broadway, 
New York City.) 


“SUPER PATCH RUBBER-TITE” TUBE REPAIR OUTFIT. 


nner tubes includes patches of high- 


An outfit for repairing 
grade, properly cured red rubber, to which is added a cloth pro- 
tector, and a tube of cement, all contained in a small can with 


a screw-top. It is claimed for this patch that it cannot leak, will 
(The Polson Rubber Co., 


Ohio. ) 


not creep, and stretches with the tube. 
Cleveland, 


“WISCO” 
ATHLETIC SHOES. 
The 


here, 


shoe shown 
intended for 
wear by _basket- 
ball players, is 
made on the “Wis- 
co Turnwelt” prin- 





ciple, which  af- 
fords great flexi- 
bility and _  ex- 
tremely light 
weight for a shoe 
of its kind. The 
uppers are of the 
finest black calf. 
The notable fea- 
“Wesee” Beenee Tuas, Seen ture is the soft 
and pliable fiber- 


rubber vacuum suction-cup sole, which prevents slipping on a 
polished floor. The shoe protects the ankle and laces from the 
The 11. 


from 5 to 


toe up 


$1zes 


range 





The indoor running shoe, also illustrated, has the best quality 
corrugated rubber tap sole, with light kangaroo horse uppers, 
cut under at the heel to secure a snug fit. The sizes run from 3 
to ll. Both of 
these styles of ath- 
letic 


made by 


shoes are 
the same 
like 
goods 
with the 
trade- 
guaran- 


concern, and, 
its other 
marked 


“Wisco” 
mark, 





are 
teed to give satis- 
and _ rea- 


service 


faction 
sonable 
when used for the 
purpose for which 
they are intended 
under the ordinary 





conditions and “Wisco” Inpoor Track SuHoz. 
with fair treat- 
ment by the wearer. (Wisconsin Shoe Company, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. ) 
THE “LOCKTITE” PATCHER. 

\lready a part of the standard equipment on a large number of 
the “Locktite Auto-New-Matic” 
patcher seems to fill a lgng-felt need. 
Patching tubes by this method is 
claimed to be superior to ordinary ways of 
mending tubes on flat surfaces, as the tube 
is held and the edges of punctures, cuts, 
and blow-outs are prevented from curling 
under and wrinkling. An illustrated instruc- 
tion sheet accompanies the device and gives 
simple directions. (Locktite Patch Co., 


Cars, 


inner 





*AutTo-New-Matic” 


InNeR Tupe PATCHER. 


Detroit, Michigan.) 
HICKORY GARTERS FOR CHILDREN. 


Hickory garter is made with a body of fine mercerized 
across the front and back to hold it in place, 


The 
sateen with straps 
while the garters them- 
selves are attached to 
the belt at the bottom of 
the body part. The gar- 
ters have a patented rub- 
ber cushion loop which 
wear on hosiery, 
webbing 


Saves 
the and 
are of excellent 
quality. (A. Stein & 
Co., New York City and 
Chicago. ) 


and 
elastic 


SKOOTER ON RUBBER- 
CUSHIONED TRUCKS. 


The “Brownie” skoot- 
children 
strong 20-inch footboard 
mounted ball- 
bearing wheels 
carried on rubber-cush- 
ioned trucks, and_ is 
guided by a 24-inch han- 
dle conveniently placed. 
The toy is painted bright red and comes packed by the dozen in 
corrugated fiber cases. Extra parts, including the rubber cushions 
for the trucks, may be ordered separately, as needed. (F. D, 
Kees Manufacturing Co., Inc., Beatrice, Nebraska.) 


er for has a 


on four 
skate 





SKOOTER. 


“BROWNIE” 
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TROUSER SUPPORTER UTILIZES RUBBER. 

The Faust trouser supporter, made from 26 to 44 inches long 
and from 4 to 8 inches wide, fastens with flat buttons and re- 
inforced buttonholes, while rub- 
ber “finger” pads hold the 
shirt down. The belt strap is 
adjustable and there is an in- 
visible leather money-pocket. 
The wide sizes designed 
especially for stout men. 
(Faust Manufacturing Co., Chi- 
cago, Illinois.) 


are 





Faust Trouser Supporter. 
THE “INKOGRAPH.” 


An ink pencii with a one-year guaranty is an article sure to 






SEINKOGRAPH 


An Inx-Penci, with Rusper Ptive. 


interest the many who rely upon pencils and fountain pens. Its 
points of superiority are as follows: (1) three or four carbon 
copies may be made at once; (2) lines may be drawn with a 
ruler without blotting and blurring; (3) the smooth, hard, round 
gold point will not break or bend; (4) it can be carried in any 
position without danger of leakage; (5) it is ready for instant 
use the moment the cap is taken off. 

The “Inkograph” is made in many different styles, for a wide 
range of prices. The latest model has a rubber plug inside the 
cap which prevents leaking while upside down. (Inkograph Co., 
Inc., 670 Sixth avenue, New York City.) 


CARPET WASHER WITH RUBBER BRUSHES. 





A new washer for rugs and carpets is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration, which makes it no longer neces 
sary to remove them from the floor in order to have them 

perfectly clean and 
sanitary. The “Ham- 
ilton Beach” carpet 


washer is a combina- 
tion of washing ma- 
vacuum 
equipped 
rubber 


chine and 
cleaner, 
two 
that oscillate 


minute, 


with 
brushes 
500 times a 
duplicating the action 
of the human hand 
perfectly, it is claimed, 
only in a more thor- 
ough manner. No 
water touches the rug 
or carpet, however. 
Only the warm, sud- 
sy cleaning compound 
is scrubbed down to 
the bottom of the nap 
thorough a 
that every 
thread is cleaned. 
The dirt is removed 
by the powerful suc- 
tion, simultaneously with all moisture. The soap compound in- 
tended to be used with this carpet washer is said to contain no 
harmful chemicals or animal fats, being based on a vegetable 
oil that leaves the carpet sweet-smelling and sanitary. (Hamil- 
ton Beach Carpet Washer Co., 114 Liberty street, New York.) 








in so 
manner 








WasHER. 


Hamitton Beacu Carper 






REPAIR TOOL FOR DIVERSE USES. 
valve repair tool, it is 
two utility operations 


The Schrader “Universal Five-in-One” 
performs three repair and 

namely: (1) repairs the inside 
thread on valve and (2) the out- 
side thread on valve stem for 
valve cap; (3) down 
valve-cap washer seat on valve; 
(4) removes or 
inside; (5) deflates tube by hold- 
ing down valve inside, by screw- 
ing deflater into mouth of valve. 
These valve-repair tools are 
put up ten to a counter display board, with easel back for con- 
venience in displaying. (A. Schrader’s Son, Inc., 783 Atlantic 

avenue, Brooklyn, New York.) 


claimed, 


smooths 


inserts valve 





Scuraper VALve Toot. 






THE “ALLWEATHER” AUTOMOBILE TOP. 

A handsome custom built automobile top for 
individual cars is called the “Allweather.” The 
frame is of hard wood, reinforced with sheet steel, 
padded with felt. The 
of clear glass set solidly into hard-wood 
frames covered with material to match 
the waterproof topping. The glass is 
a leak-proof rubber 


side panels are 


place by 
compound. The side panels may be re- 
moved, frame and all, for summer driv- 
celluloid windows 


held in 


ing. Curtains with 
are provided as a substitute, and these 
folded and carried under the 
The curtains 
(The All- 
6545 


may be 
seat of the automobile. 
also match the top material. 
Body Co., 





CusHION,. 


“Easy-Rest” 


weather Top & Inc., 
Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, Ohio.) 


PRACTICAL AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES. 

\n excellent wedge-shaped back cushion, for use by women 
automobile small stature, is made of 
heavy 32-ounce rubberized black enamel finish. 
It is stuffed with a high-grade sea moss which does not pack 
hard or get lumpy, because tufts are sewed in nine places with 
black upholstering buttons, to the shape. The 
maker claims that the “Easy-Rest’” cushion shown in the illus- 


drivers or persons of 


fabric with a 


help preserve 


tration above retains its resiliency indefinitely. 
The same putting out the 

leather reliners for tires, prepared on regular tire forms, shaped 

They are coated on one 


manufacturer is “Wear-Ever” 


to fit the inside curve of the casing. 





side with a heavy layer 
of rubber cement that is 
moistened with gasoline 
applying the re- 
liner to the tire casing. 

Another 
manufacturer is a 


when 


specialty of 
this 
rain guard to cover the 
crack the hood 
cover and cowl on a Ford 
automobile. It is made 
of durable rubberized 
duck and prevents mois- 
ture running down to the 
wires. The back fastens under the wind shield with nickel-pfated 
snaps and the front over the radiator top, while two straps hold 

The guard is easily removed when not re- 
(A. J. Stephens Rubber Co., Kansas City, Mis- 


between 








ror Forps. 


“Stepuens” Rain Gvarp 


the sides snugly. 
quired for use. 
souri. ) 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


EXPORTER’S GAZETTEER OF FOREIGN MARKETS.” 1920-1921 
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NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


7 HE CAMERON MACHINE Co., 57-61 PopLar STREET, BROOKLYN, 
New York, is issuing to its friends neatly framed illustra- 


tions of the various types of slitting and rewinding machines, 
made by this company for the rubber trade; and also views, 
ith exterior and interior, of its well-equipped plant in Brooklyn 


PortaBLteE Macuinery Co., Passaic, New JERSEY, HAS JUST PUB- 


lished a 24 page catalog entitled, “Portable Conveyors,” complete 
with illustrations showing th irious uses of the scoop con- 
veyor and other portable con rs manufactured by this com- 
pany [he catalog describes clearly the labor, time and money 
saving features of the machine storing, reclaiming, loading 
ind unloadi material, such as al, coke, ashes, sand, gravel, 
crushed stone, fertilizer, cement, « emical, et 

THe R ELL MANUFACTURING Co., MippLeTowN, CONNECTI 
cut, issues a neat booklet desc the “Rusco” products. Since 
its organization in 1830 by the great-grandfather of the present 
president, the company has grown from one mill to thirty-eight, 
with a floor spa f 450,000 square feet. Some of the goods 


manufactured to-day are: brake linings, cone and disk clutch 


faciggs, fan belts, tire straps, anti-squeak webbing and hand 


[He “TwentiretH Year Book AND ANNUAL Reports,” or THE 
Rubber Association America, Inc., is just off the press. It 
was prepared by the general manager and secretary, and con- 
tains a list of the officers and committees of the association 
proper, and of the various divisions 

\ membership list is included, along with photographs and 
other matters of interest to the members of The Rubber Asso- 


ciation. 


THe Nationat InNpIA Rupper Co.’s NEW FACTORY JOURNAL, 
“Keds Live Wire.” the name embracing the shoe and wire de- 
partments, made its initial appearance at Bristol, Rhode Island, 
on Saturday, June 26, and was a very creditable and breezy 
paper. It is to be issued weekly on Thursday for distribution 
among the employes of the concern, Frank Damrosch, Jr., has 
been appointed editor; Francis J. McIsaac, sporting editor; John 
T. Ashton, photographer; Pietro Vaccaro, Italian translator, 
and Anthony Alfred, Portugese translator. There will be a 
reporter for each room and the paper will include all items of 
interest in and about the factory. 








“CURRENT DIFFICULTIES IN Domestic DisTrRIBUTION” WAS THE 
subject of an important address by W. O. Rutherford, general 
sales manager of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 

one of the group meetings at the annual convention of the 
hamber of Commerce of the United States at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. In it he discussed the condition of American business, 


comment and constructive suggestions regarding 








tion by rail and motor truck, factory production, labor 
nditions, finances, individual and industrial economics and the 
rcle of rising costs. Although money is the controlling factor 
the situation, he concludes that we are suffering more from 
mental! than financial instability and that there is nothing seriously 
wrong with the country 


INTERESTING LETTERS FROM OUR READERS. 
FROM AN AGED FATHER. 
To THE EDIToR 
De AR SIR 
[ want to locate the address of my son, Alfred Dunn, who 
[ am told, is a superintendent of a rubber company about 45 
miles from San Francisco, California. 
[f you can give me any information how I can locate him, I 
vill be much obliged 
I. R. Dunn. 
\ged Men’s Home, 
51 Belmont street, 
Toronto, Canada 


A DEFENSE OF THE FILIPINOS. 
To THE EpiTor 
D' \R SIR:—Allow me to make some comments upon your 
editorial of last month entitled “‘A Setback to Filipino 
Progress.” 

While everybody is entitled to his own opinion, I do believe 
that it is not fair to state that the act of the Philippine Govern- 
ment in refusing to amend the laws that limit the extension of 
hat prohibiting the 
olly; and it is the 


land that can be acquired by a company and t 
importation of Chinese laborers, is a crass f 
height of unfairness to say that this action shows the absolute 
incapacity of the Filipinos for self-government. 

Similar laws are enforced in some states of the Union, among 
them California, and we doubt your readiness to brand these 
states as incapable for self-government. The Government of the 
United States is really responsible for the exclusion of Chinese 
laborers from the Philippine Islands. The laws limiting the ex- 
tension of land that can be acquired by any corporation have been 
dictated by a wise sense of national protection and according to 
one of your own contributors, Lieutenant Colonel H. F. Cam- 
eron, of the Engineers Corps of the United States Army in an 
article published in the same issue where your editorial ap- 
pears, “these laws were framed by an early American admin- 
istration.” 

Furthermore, Colonel Cameron states that: “The Philippine 
Government has under serious consideration the necessary law 
changes to permit large responsible industrials to operate. Un- 
derstanding the present situation as outlined above, it is be- 
lieved that capital with faith and courage in the Philippine Gov- 
ernment may take the maximum land area allowed by present 
laws and develop, using Filipino labor, with an assurance that 
amended laws will soon permit this operation to expand on as 
favorable a business basis as now pertains to the rubber-produc- 
ing Dutch Netherlands and British Colonies of the Far East.” 

ARSENIO N. Luz, Manager, 
Philippine Commercial Agency. 

Grand Central Palace, 

New York City. 
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RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 


HE inquiries that follow have already been answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
of the trade, but because of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 
is therefore glad to have those interested communicate with him. 
(81i.) A correspondent desires to know the best commercial 
method of finding the percentage of lead hydrates and lead car- 
bonates in ordinary white lead. 

(812.) A correspondent wishes to know address of owner of 
patent on or manufacturer of a machine for forming rubber 
balls, toys, etc., before they go into the molds 

(813.) A request is made for the addresses of manufacturers 
of brass fittings for rubber bath and basin stoppers. 

(814.) The name and address of the manufacturer of the 
“Sorelle” rubber heel is desired. 

(815.) A correspondent wishes to obtain the names and ad- 
dresses of the concerns making machines for the manufacture of 
small hose. 

(816.) Directions for making a dipping solution for toy bal- 
loons are desired. 

(817.) The name of the manufacturer of the Daisy milk bot- 
tle stopper is requested. 

(818.) A foreign correspondent wishes address of reputable 
manufacturer who will make reservoir sacks for self-filling foun- 
tain-pens strictly according to specifications. 

(819.) Inquiry is made by a foreign correspondent for the 
names of any firms manufacturing a machine for rolling finger 
cots. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS 

Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or from the following 
listrict or cooperative offices. Requests for each address should 
be on a separate sheet, and state number. 


District OFFIces CooperaTIVE OFFICES, 

New York: 734 Customhouse. Cleveland: Chamber of Commerce. 

Boston: 1801 Customhouse Cincinnati: Chamber of Commerce; 

Chicago: 504 Federal Building General Freight Agent, Southern 

St. Louis: 402 Third National Bank Railway, 96 Ingalls Building. 
suilding. Los Angeles: Chamber of Commerce. 

New Orleans: 1020 Hibernia Bank Philadelphia: Chamber cf Commerce. 


Building. Portland, Oregon: Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco: 307 Customhouse. merce. : ’ 
Seattle: 848 Henry Building. Dayton, Ohio: Dayton Chamber of 


Commerce. 

(33,137.) <A firm in South Africa desires to purchase machin- 
ery for the manufacture of tires and tubes. Quotations c. i. f. 
South African ports. 

(33,149.) A trading company in Argentina desires the ex- 
clusive agency for the sale of rubber belting. Quotations by mail 
or cable c. i. f. Argentine port. 

(33,170.) A company in Norway wishes an agency for the 
sale of rubber and rubber goods. Quotations c. i. f. Norwegian 
port. Payment through banks in Norway and New York. 

(33,211.) A manufacturer’s agent in Australia desires an 
agency for the sale of all kinds of rubber goods, except tires. 

(33,218.) A company in Danzig desires exclusive agency for 
motor cars and cycles, as well as tires. Quotations c, i. f. Danzig 
in United States currency. Correspondence in German. 

(33,224.) <A firm of engineers and merchants in Wales wishes 
agency for sale of motor tires and rubber goods. Quotations 
c. i. f. English ports. 

(33,254.) A commercial agent in Bulgaria wishes agency for 
sale of fine quality raincoats. Quotations c, i. f. port of Varna. 
Correspondence in French. 

(33,255.) A commercial representative from Colombia who 
is now in the United States wishes to secure an agency for sale 
in Colombia of rubber goods. 

(33,261.) A merchant in Norway desires to purchase five 
tons of washed Para rubber. Quotations c. i. f. Bergen. 


(33,277.) A surgical supply company in Canada wishes to 


purchase elastic webbing. Quotations f. o. b. shipping port. Cash 


payment. 
(33,280.) A commercial agent in Italy wishes to secure rep- 
] 


resentation of firm for sale of rubber goods. Correspondence may 


be in English. 
(32,924. ) 

motor accessories. Quotations c. i. f. Australian port. 
(32,927.) An import firm in Ceylon wishes to purchase mo- 


A trading firm in Australia desires an agency for 


tor cars and motor accessories. Quotations c, i. f. Ceylon. 
(33,306.) A commercial agency firm in Brazil desires an 
agency for the sale of automobiles, supplies, and rubber goods. 
Quotations c. i! f. Brazilian ports and f. o. b. American ports. 
Correspondence may be in English, ~ 


A HAND-POWER STUMP PULLER ™ 
Clearing land for rubber planting involves the removal of 
stumps and therefore a stump puller that is already in use 
on rubber plantations in the Far East, will be of more than 
passing interest. 
This hand-power puller, as its name indicates, is operated 
by hand with either one or two men, and its light weight 
makes it readily portable to any point where it may be 











‘ 


‘K” Power PuLLerR AT Work. 


THE 


needed. The simplicity of construction and operation is such 
that any one, even of the most ordinary intelligence, can use 
it with a few minutes’ instruction. With a hundred pounds’ 
pressure on the handle, the machine will develop a pull of 
48 tons, which is more than two large tractors or one com- 
pound locomotive will develop. It can be carried into posi- 
tion by two men or wheeled about by one, and works equally 
well in the air or on the ground. (The Fitzpatrick Products 
Corporation, 99 John street, New York City.) 


RESISTANCE OF RUBBER OBTAINED BY COAGULATION 
OF LATEX. 


By coagulating latex with sulphuric acid in the presence of 
phenol it is possible to obtain sheets of raw rubber of surprising 
strength and elasticity, the breaking strength being 190 grams 
per square milimeter and the permanent set’ small. After heat- 
ing for 20 minutes at 100 degrees C. the extensibility and perma- 
nent set are greater but the breaking strength is unaffected; heat- 
ing for 4 hours at 110 degrees C., however, causes the rubber to 
become very weak and plastic. If strips of the rubber are vul- 
canized in the sulphur bath at 135 to 140 degrees C., a very 
elastic product is obtained with a breaking strength of 666 grams 
per square milimeter.—V. Henri, in “La Caoutchouc et la Gutta- 
Percha,” 1920, 17, pages 10196-10202. 
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Summer Outing of The Rubber Association of America. 

















GEDNeEY |! 


\IR WEATHER grected the three hundred and fifty rubber men 

und their guests on Wednesday, July 28, at Gedney Farms 

Hotel, near White Plains, New York, where the Nineteeath 
) 


Annual Summer Outing of The Rubber Association of America 


was held 


from New York City by train or motor, Ged- 


ney Farms, with its comfortable modern hotel, beautiful country 


easily iccessible 


surroundings, and ever icility for sport and recreation, is an 


ideal spot tor a summer outing 


The members and guests commenced to arrive by train or 
motor as early as 10 o'clock and soon the hotel lobby was filled 
with a lly crowd of rubber men who had forgotten business in 
a day’s outing where good fellowship reigned supreme 

\mong the rst on the grounds were the golfers, who took 
possession of the 19-hol If course and the club house, situated 
on a shady knoll not f rom the hotel proper, and provfding 
very comfort and cor e1 f a first-class country club. With 
clear skies and a cool breeze ball was driven from the first 
tee promptly on time and the lf tournament was ot 

rhe contestants in the tennis tournament wer hand early, 
ilso ind oOo ined ‘ llen courts adjacent t thy hotel 
With in entry eld ol yme 25 in the single s ind Ss teams in the 
doubles the day was hardl enough for tl limination con 
ests in singles and doubles and the playing of the prize-winning 
pi 

Impromptu contests were soon in progress in the bowling al 


‘RMS Hote_, Wuite PLains, New York. 


leys where picked teams representing rubber manufacturers and 
importers contended for the satisfaction of beating the other 
fellows. 

The knights of the cue took possession of the billiard room, 
where match games of billiards and pocket billiards afforded 
amusement for the devotees of these sports. The adviser-gen- 
eral was W. G. Kelly, of Poel & Kelly, credited with the inven- 
tion of kelly pool. 

During the heat of the day the swimming pool was well patro- 
nized by those aquatically inclined and in the afternoon a water 
polo match between picked teams afforded amusement for the 
players and interested spectators. 

Between 1 and 2 p. m. an excellent luncheon was served in the 
hotel dining hall, accompanied by the latest music and popular 
songs, led by an efficient jazz band. 

THE TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

In the inter-firm doubles, the plan of a team of players repre- 
senting firm members was not followed and the players teamed 
up as they entered the courts. After the eliminations, the finals 
were played by the following teams: S. H. Johnson, of J. H. 
Lane & Co., and H. G. Smith, of the United States Rubber Co., 
vs. D. S. Kubie, of Raw Products Co., and ‘H. P. Farrington, of 


Pennisular Trading Agency. The score was 6-3, 6-4, the former 
eam winning the first prize, two gold-mounted leather pocket 
| 


' 


books, and the second prize, two silver-mounted belts, went to 


he latter team. KE. H. Baker, of W. H. Bass & Co., won the ten- 
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MEMBERS AND GUESTS OF THE RusBBeR ASSOCIATION AT THE SUMMER OUTING AT GEDNEY FARMS. 
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nis singles from H. G. Smith, of the United States Tire Co. 
score 6-3, 6-4, whereby Mr Baker won a leg on the perpet- 
ual challenge cup, donated by The Rubber Association, to be won 











THe Banovuet HALL. 


three times, and a gold-mounted pocketbook. 
a silver-buckled belt, went to Mr. Smith. 


The second prize, 


Gross 93, handicap 20, net 73. E. H. Sprague, of the Sprague 
Tire & Rubber Co., Omaha, Neb., won two thermos bottles with 


the second low net score of 86 gross, 10 handicap, 76 net. 








THE SWIMMING POoL. 


In Class “B”, A. D. Lown won a leather golf-bag with the low 
gross score of 103. The first low net prize, a smoking set, went 








AEROVIEW OF GEDNEY FARMS. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT. 


The golf committee had arranged a handicap play golf tourna- 


ment open only to members of the 
the low gross, first low 





Association with prizes for 
net, and second low net scores. The 


to E. P. Gwillim: score 103 gross, 26 handicap, 77 net. H. Har- 
denburgh was the second low net man, scoring 103 gross, 23 handi- 
cap, 80 net, and won a dozen golf balls. 


In the special contest for guests, a cocktail shaker, the prize 








Hote Lossy. 


entries were divided inte Class “A” and class “B”, according to 
handicaps, two distinct contests for members being held. 

In Class “A” the prize for the low gross score, a leather golf- 
bag, was won by G. G. Yule, of the Falls Rubber Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, with a score of 79. A mantel clock, the prize for the 
first low net score, was won by W. E. Kavenaugh, of the Ply- 
mouth Rubber Co., Canton, Mass., with the following score: 


Tue Goir Course. 
for the low net score was won by A. E. Betteridge, who scored 
82 gross, & handicap, 74 net. 

The putting was open to everyone and the first prize, a leather 
pocket cocktail case, went to F. A. Goddard, of the Sterling Tire 
Corporation, Rutherford, N. J. D. A. 
Williamson & Co., and P. E. 
prize, a silk umbrella. 


Paterson, of Balfour- 
Young were tied for the second 
Mr. Young won on the toss. 
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An impromptu ball gan ‘ irranged between teams repre- 


mporters, umpired by 











OVERLOOKING THE TENNIS COURTS. 
Insulated Wire Co. The bat- 
tery for the manufacturers was: Flint, pitcher, and Scranton, 


catcher. Utley and Millenthal pitched and Bouton caught for the 


importers The score was 9 to 7 in favor of the manufacturers 

It was a tired and hungry. but happy, crowd that took places 
in the banquet hall for the final entertainment of the day. The 
menu was excellent, and the informal character of the chnner, 
accompanied by jazzy music and chorus singing, inspired a happy 
mood i eryone. The time for leaving came too soon and 
members and guests, after the usual friendly salutations, departed 
for hon vhile the orchestra played appropriate music In the 
Italian garden in front of the hotel 

Che unqualified success of the outing was due to the efficient 
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1 HI 1 (, ARDEN 
work of the outing committee \. H. Brown, George A. 
Ludineton and W. O. Neil; the sub-committee, A. H. Brown and 
R. L. Chipman for golf; and Roger S. Hardy and Harold French 
for tennis; and General M ger Viles and his competent 


ACTIVITIES OF THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA. 


BULLETINS. 


HE SUBTECTS relating to industrial relations covered by bulle 
| tins sent to members of the association last month in- 


clude: “Wages and Output,” “Two Successful Profit Sharing 
Plans.” “Women Workers in Five Major Industries,” “Incompe- 
lence ¢ | ca ling Cause suSINess Failure Ses “Wage Incre ases 
in the United States and in Great Britain,” and “A Successful 


lt is frequently asserted that to increase wages is a sure way 


utput. That there is a point at which even 





so strong an influence as a money incentive may not be able to 
overcome technical conditions in production—a point of diminish- 
ing returns beyond which increased wages do not result in propor- 
tional increased production—is usually not recognized. For this 
reason wage and output data obtained in the course of the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s investigations of the 
hours of work preblem are of interest. The Board found that 
increased wages did not, except in some cases, result in increased 
output, and that on the whole no definite relationship between 
wages and changes in output could be traced 
SMALL HOSPITAL PLAN. 

Chat first aid hospital service is a success in a plant of three to 
four hundred employes, has been demonstrated by the Essex Rub- 
ber Co., of Trenton, New Jersey. The management states that, 
side from the excellent medical assistance taken advantage of by 
the workers at the plant, the reduction in liability insurance pre- 
mium for one year, as a result of installing this service, offset the 
cost of the equipment 

It is not the purpose to render any aid that should properly be 
subject to the attention of a physician, and it is necessary that 
this phase of the service should be in accordance with the State 
laws. An efficient nurse, and assistant, capable of administering 
first aid, keep closely in touch with the factory workers and re- 
port to the management each month—an example follows: 


Report or First Arp Work ror MontH Enpep June 30, 1920. 


Mepicat Cases, CiassiFiep AccorpDiInc To Depart- 


Headache 27 MENTS 
Cramps 8 4... Sere inbred + 
Faintness 2 Office. wi@ake ih seus Oe 
Indigestion 5 Vulcan 1 
Toothache 2 Power sai jsveewewe 4 
Hives 2 Trimming 11 
Hysteria ° seeees 1 Heel packing ceecececee 5 
Sore throat de 2 Specialty sececes © 
= Carpenter soNeeenenes 1 
Total . sce Cutting on 3 
Stock weighing 4 
Light work 1 
Total , pesese. oe 
Suroeircat Cases CLASSIFIED AccorpING TO DeEpart- 

Incised wounds wert T 19 MENTS 
Punctured wounds . strenned “ae Mechanical 3 
Er rere 3 Mill ; 12 
Abrasions wounds ...........+. 16 Inner tube 3 
turns wounds . TYTTTIT 12 Power ' 2 
BVO COMMONS .cccccccceccces 10 Stock weighing 2 
Ear conditions . ‘ sowonuse J Machine shop és 4 
Infections ‘ eebeseeues 1 BOG stss sneteutes 3 
Blisters . “x seceqaae © Press 8 
DUES. ceccccccvcocseescoecess 2 Cutting 1 
Dislocations 1 Specialty 7 
Contusions coseeseésrses 3 Vulcan . 8 
ae . ave maa jenecusnesdnen 2 Trimming 11 
Bee sting .. ri sudawaueeed 1 EE Kone stvewed swetiatanaes 4 
— Light work 4 
Total . és deitsenena OO Heel packing 5 
Office ‘ 1 
Total iivevtdewen ee 
Total cases, medical and surgical... dosed vbnendonreeedetaenncne Tae 
Iectal treatments 152 


Four accident insurance cases during the month included in the above. 


Of the 114 calls made during June, 87 were for the purpose of 
investigation, 22 were sick and accident calls, and five were to 
request applicants to report. The 87 home calls revealed the fol- 
lowing reasons for absence: personal illness, 26; personal busi- 
ness, 11; illness at home, 5; working elsewhere, 19; unsatisfactory 
excuses, 17; nobody home, 9. 

Four of the applicants asked to report had taken other posi- 
tions and only one reported to the Employment Office. 


HAGEMEYER & BruNnn, 82 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK, AN OLD 
and respected firm of crude rubber importers, were not able to 
meet their contracts last month and voluntarily requested the ap- 
pointment of the following investigating committee: Edward 
Maurer, Edward Maurer & Co., Inc., chairman; William E. 
Bruyn, L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc.; A. H. Brown, Meyer & Brown, 
Inc.; C. R. Swaney, William J. Kelly, Poel & Kelly, and A. W. 


Stedman, Arthur W. Stedman, Inc., secretary of the committee. 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 
A MES-HoLDEN-McCreApy, Limitep, Montreal Quebec, Canada, 


declared its quarterly dividend of one and one-quarter per 
cent, payable July 2 on preferred stock of record June 21, 
1920. 

The Canadian-Connecticut Cotton Mills, Limited, New York 
City, and Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada, has declared the follow- 
ing dividends: ten per cent on both A and B stock and an extra 
dividend of one-half of one per cent, all payable August 2 on 
stock of record July 15, 1920. 

The Corn Products Refining Co. New York City, declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $1 a share on common stock, 
payable July 20, and one and three-quarters per cent on pre- 
ferred, payable July 15, besides an extra dividend of one-half of 
one per cent. all on stock of record July 6, 1920. 

Akron, Ohio, declared the 
on common stock, payable 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
following quarterly dividends: $2 
June 20 on stock of record June 10, and one and one-half per 
cent on six per cent preferred stock, payable July 15 on stock 
of record July 1, 1920. 

The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, declared its 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent on pre- 
ferred stock of record June 20, payable July 1, 1920. 

The Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Massachusetts, has declared 
its quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent, payable 
August 2 on preferred stock of record July 20, 1920. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. New York City, has declared 
the following dividends: quarterly, $2 per share, payable August 
16 on eight per cent preferred stock of record August 2; quar- 
terly, cash, $1 per share, and quarterly, stock, three per cent, 
payable August 2 on common stock of record July 17, 1920. 

The Manufactured Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
declared its quarterly dividend of one and one-half per cent, 
payable July 7 on stock of record June 30, 1920. 

The Meyer Rubber Co., Columbiana, Ohio, declared its quar- 
terly dividend of two per cent, payable July 15 on outstanding 
pre ferred stock of record June 39, 1920. 

The A. J. Stephens Rubber Co., Kansas City, Missouri, de- 
clared and paid its quarterly dividend on common stock July 1, 
1920. 

The Sterling Tire Corporation, Rutherford, New Jersey, has 
declared the following dividends: quarterly, one and three-quar- 
ters per cent outstanding seven per cent preferred stock; quarterly, 
two per cent on outstanding series B. preferred stock; and one 
per cent on outstanding common stock—all payable July 20 on 
stock of record July 6, 1920. 

The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massachusetts, declared its 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share, payable July 15, 
1920, on common stock. 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, declared its 
regular quarterly dividends of $2 per share, payable July 31 on 
both common and first preferred stock of record July 15, 1920. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, declared dividends of two per cent on 
both preferred and common stock, payable July 15 and July 31, 
respectively, on stock of record June 30, 1920. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The United States Rubber Company has sold Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. $20,000,000 ten-year 7% per cent notes, secured by $25,000,000 
of 6 per cent bonds, issued under the company’s first and refund- 
ing mortgage of January 2, 1917. Owing to the present time 
being unfavorable for long-term bonds it was in the interest of 


the company to borrow upon the bonds for a shorter period of 
time rather than to sell them under existing conditions. The 
bonds themselves run for thirty years from January 2, 1917. 
The proceeds, with the current surplus earnings, will give the 
company sufficient funds for the completion of the plant exten- 
sions now in progress at Detroit, Hartford, Providence and 
Indianapolis, for the increase of the company’s tire production, 
which is far below the demand. The company does not con- 
template any further financing and it is not expected that there 
will be anothér meeting of the board of directors before the 
middle of September 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation sales for the first six months 
of 1920 were approximately $4,400,000 and net profits before taxes 
amounted to $500,000. Estimated sales for the year are placed 
at $8,500,000. Business is active, though June as usual was the 
low month of the year. Almost 50 per cent of Lee’s sales are 
now of its puncture-proof cord tires. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. is again shipping 
orders at the annual rate of fully $160,000,000. The transpor- 
tation congestion has been entirely relieved, and orders are now 
being shipped without delay. Orders at the parent plant during 
first quarter of the fiscal year, which began April 1, were ap- 
proximately $41,000,000, against $16,000,000 in first quarter of 
the last fiscal year. Annual rate of bookings is thus over $160,- 
000,000 for the parent plant alone, and for all plants is running 
well above $180,000,000. 

The remarkable growth of the automobile industry the last 
four years, especially since the close of the war, is reflected in 
expanding production and growing prosperity of rubber com- 
panies. 

Total sales of rubber tires in the United States this year will 
exceed $1,000,000,000. In 1916 they were less than $500,000,000. 
In the current year approximately 40,000,000 tires will be pro- 
duced, compared with 18,500,000 in 1916. In addition, millions 
»f dollars’ worth of rubber footwear, clothing and mechanical 


goods will be turned out. 

The following tabulation from the Boston News Bureau, of 
four leading rubber companies, shows net protits after taxes per 
share on common, dividends paid on common, and net sales for 
1916 and 1919 and estimates for 1920: 


Net Profits Per Share on Divs. Paid on 
U.S. Rubber After Taxes Common Common Net Salee 
*1920 a . $23,000,000 $22.00 a$8.00 $300,000,000 
1919 pesaeeeee 17,730,237 17.59 b2.00 225,589,465 
1916 ‘ 10,302,195 15.12 sees 126,759,129 


Goodyear: 





+1920 42.00 b12.00 225,000,000 
1919.. 98.58 12.00 108,914,982 
191¢ 35.65 €12.00 63,950,000 
Goodrich: 

*1920 6.00 210,000,000 
1919... 4.00 141,343,419 
1916 4.00 70,990,782 
Kelly-Springfield: 

*1920.. 2. 500,000 9.00 4.00 7 
1919 ; , 9422,922 9.82 h4.00 7 
1916 . 1,908,819 8.62 3.75 T- 


"Estimated annual rate. 

aStock dividend of 12% per cent declared January. 

bCommon dividends at $8 annual rate resumed October, 1919. 

tBefore federal taxes. 

cOn basis of common capitalization after giving effect to 150 per 
cent stock dividend declared June, 1920. 

dAlso 150 per cent stock dividend. 

eAlso 100 per cent stock dividend. 

gCurrent dividends are at annual rate of $4 a share cash and 12 per 
cent stock. 

hAlso 9 per cent stock dividend. 

tNot available. 


United States Rubber Co. is the largest producer of rubber 
footwear in the world. It ranks second in production of tires. 
Large demand for rubber footwear which will accrue this fall, 
when dealers replace stocks depleted by last winter’s severe 
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Poughkee I Sales Co., J New York $20,000. Raymond 
. ar Signor J. S > M t. Poughkeepsie; J. I Snyder 
West st str y Ne York Principal 
I ghkeepsi« \ 




















Ke u mooie es 
Regent Tire & Rubber ( . Im June 8 (New York), $20,000 H, O. 
| 1 resident and trea eI I. M. Saunc secretary I. L. Jacob- 
€ P il thee 8 S t street, New York City. 
I ell, 1 ort, ¢ t 1 generall € tires and tube 
Reha Tire Service, Inc., June 24 (New », $10.00 G. L. Jones, 
Washington avenue; \ L. Belding 25 Ten Eyck avenue; E A. 
I en, 618 Myrtle avenue—all of bar New York. Principal office, 
Ne York 
s ry Rubber Products ( June 10 (Delaware), $275,000. F. R. 
H . Pimm; fF M. MacFarla i f P lelphia, Pennsyl 
nia 
Service Rubbhe ( . The. March 5 (Ohio), $25, V. W. Rothe, T. E. 
Wilson, R. C. Goode, H. O. Hoffman, F. B. Wils Principal office, 381 
Windsor street Akron, Ohio, To manufacture ipped rubber goods, 
€ lizing in toy ball 


R. L. Smith, Hollis 
ooklyn; D. Fried, 317 





Croteau, 





Star rd Rubbe ( Tune 3 (Delaware) $5,000,000. a. 
M \. Bruce, S. I Dill ill of Wilmington, Delawar To manufacture 
er a le 
Standard Rubbers Finance Co., June 23 (Delaware), $250,000 7. & 
Croteau, M. A. Bruce. S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, Delaware. To deal 
rubber se ties 
Tir Service Corp., Tune 16 (Delaware), $100,000 C. T. Cohee; G. G 
Steigler; I I \berle« all of Wilmington, Delawar I lo a whole- 
€ 1 retail ea uutomobile accessory business, 





York), $100,000 
ma, 1 st 17th st t: iscl 30) idway, both of 
York City H. ¢ Zaun, 107 Beebe avenue, Queens, both in New 





SIXTH NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 
Returning to New York City, the Sixth National Ex- 
sition of Chemical Industries will open in Grand Central 
Palace, September 20 and continue until September 25, inclusive 
The expansion in the chemical indusyry, as shown by the increased 
number of exhibitors, necessitates the use of four floors in the 
lace, and applications for space are still being received almost 
laily, so great is the interest in the exposition. Total applica- 
tions for space up to June 30, were 358, which is a new record. 


his year will be more pretentious than ever; 


The exposition t 
in fact, it will be the largest distinctly industrial exposition ever 
held, and will surpass its own predecessors by one-third. 

Two new sections will feature the exposition this year. These 
ire the Fuel Section and the Materials Handling Section. Both 
ire considered very important. The business side of the exposi- 
tion will have many interesting features. These include sessions 
n subjects which will be developed in the two new sections of 

! 


the exposition, and sessions on chemical engineering for which 


ve been planned. Motion pictures which 





elaborate programs 
will have keen interest for technical men, will be part of the pro- 


gram and there will also be addresses for the education of the 
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A WIDELY KNOWN FACTORY MANAGER. 


OHN KEARNS, manager of the Lee Tire & Rubber Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pennsylvania, was born in Boston, Massachusetts, 
in 1860, and was educated in the public schools of that city, 


from Comer’s 


His first em- 


graduating later 





Commercial College. 

ployment was with the Boston Car 
1879. In 1891 he 
Wheel Co., 
where he had charge of the rubber 
until when he 


Spring Co. in 
joined the Overman 
departments 1898, 


went to the India Rubber Co., of 
\kron, Ohio. 
years later he went to 


\ustralia, to join the 


Three 
Melbourne, 





Dunlop Rubber Co. forces, where 
he remained until 1913, 
came associated with the Fisk Rub- 
Chicopee Falls, Massachu- 
1916 he went to the Lee 


Tire & Rubber Co. and is at pres- 


when he be- 


ber Co. 


setts. In 











, ent its manager. 
Joun Kearns. - 
Mr. Kearns has had an excep- 


He is almost 
\mer- 


tionally varied experience in the rubber business. 
as well known in England and the British Colonies as in 
ica. In Ceylon he is interested in a rubber plantation and has 


many acquaintances throughout the Far East. He is a member 


of several fraternal orders and president of the Tuberculosis 


Relief Association of Springfield. 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


\ post card from Raymond B. Price, one of the directors 


of the United States Rubber Company, dated Singapore, Straits 
May 25, 


tions of the company on t 


reports him visiting the Sumatra planta- 


he way to Japan. 


Settlements, 


Bushnell Bigelow, who for some time has been manager of 
eastern sales for The New Jersey Zinc Co., Inc. 116 Front 
street, New York City, now is assistant general sales manager 
for the company. Walter L. Hess takes Mr. Bigelow’s place as 


manager of eastern sales. 
Bierer has entered the rubber brokerage business, 
offices at 299 Broadway, New York City. 

Vile a. of The Rubber 


upon 


Murray S. 
with 
a ™ 


, : 
honored by 


Association of America, has been 
the recently New York 

Committee, to represent the interests. 
The other members are A, J. Miller, of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co., representing the carriers; James May- 
ury, Jr., of the Utilities Commission of New Jersey, 
and Alfred M. Barrett, of the Public Service Commission, First 
District, New York. 
The duties of the 
of the terminal committees which served while the Government 


appointment created 


Terminal shippers’ 


Public 


- s1- } " 
committee are somewhat similar to those 


was operating the railroads. Their primary object is to bring 
about the 


ments 


greatest measure of cooperation among all the ele- 
connected with the transportation situation. 
Mulier, the 


Co., Chicago, Illinois, has severed his connection with the com- 


Charles general manager of Standard Emarex 


pany and will engage in the mineral rubber business for himself. 
He has been identified with the company since its inception and is 
largely responsible for its success. During an experience of four- 
teen years he has studied the requirements of rubber manu- 
has made friends in the trade, 


facturers and many 


Edward J. Brown, formerly a salesman in the employ of the 
\cme Rubber Manufacturing Company, Trenton, New Jersey, and 
now connected with the Hood Tire & Rubber Company, of Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania, was recently married to Miss Mae St 
Clergy, of Rockford, Illinois.. The wedding took place at Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

Henry C. Pearson, Editor of Tue INpIA Rupper Wortp, New 
York City, has accepted an invitation to join the Honorary Ad- 


Rubber, 
Inter- 


ith in London 


International Exhibition of 
\Die d 


held in connection therew 


Fifth 
Other Tropical Froducts and 


visory Council of the 
Industries and of the 
national Conference to be 
in June, 1921, 


\.M., Ph.D 


under the chairmanship of Dr. Joseph Torrey, 


FACTORY MANAGER, SYRACUSE RUBBER CO. 


Lager E. Greer, factory manager and third vice-president 
of the Syracuse Rubber Co., Inc., Syracuse, New York, is 


a native of Akron, Ohio, where he was born April 24, 
1884 He attended the 
grammar and high 


schools in that city and 
in 1898 entered the em- 
The B. F. Good- 
with which firm 
1906, 
years in 


ploy of 
rich Co., 
he remained until 
the first 

the druggists’ 
department and the last 
automobile 


four 
sundries 
four in the 
tire department. 

Going to the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. for a 
year as inspector of 


automobile tire casings, 


he then took a position 


with The Miller Rubber 
Co., starting its automo- 
bile casing and inner 


tube departments and re- 
in charge for 
ten. years. In 1917 he 
went to the Mid-Conti- 
nent Tire Manufacturing 
Wichita, 


superintendent, 


maining 





Wim E. 


GREER. Co., Kansas, aS 


factory 
third vice- 


1919, became and 


president of the Syracuse Rubber Co., Inc. 


and on June 1, factory manager 


Mr. Greer’s wide experience in scme of the leading tire fac- 
tories of the country and his specialized knowledge of cord tire 


construction well fits him for the task before him with this 


flourishing young company. 
Mr. Greer is a Royal Arch Mason and a member 


and Rotarians 


of the Elks 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE EAST AND SOUTH. 


R 
D\ 


Regular ( 
NEW YORK NOTES. 


Sw Eijectric Storage Battery Co. has removed its New York 
office from 100 Broadway, where it had been for the last 


Cui orresp mdacni 


twenty-two years, to the National Association uilding, 23-31 
West rorty-third street 

The Hohmann, Nelson Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, manu- 
facturer of a complete line of temperature, time and condensat: 
controllers, recording and indicating thermometers, steam pres- 
sure regulators, etc., has opened an eastern sales office and 


sample room at 1599 Nostrand avenue, Brooklyn, New York, in 


charge of B. O. Pallin, 
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Mecke & Co., New York ( nporters of crude rubber, THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 








etc. have admitted Nichol runing, Orange, New Jersey, to By Our Regular Correspondent. 

th irtnership whose her met rs are Hugo Volkening and TRENTON NOTES. 

Henry A siete i ina LuzerNeé Russer Company, Trenton, has purchased a large 

; Che Hodgm ' e, New York, is adding tract of land along Brunswick avenue, fronting on the East 

four additional stories to a tory, reinforced concrete build rrenton Railroad. Since it was bought for investment purposes 

ing alreac the | a ting certamm the consideration was not given. The property has a front- 

saeeninion S Cperauos age of 60 feet and a depth of 900 feet and contains about five acres 
newly elected officer nd directors of The Polack Tyre of land. It is an excellent one for manufacturing purposes, with 

& kh er (é Broadway and ¢ treet, New York City, are good railroad facilities. 

cdi . el M nan; Hugo Hoffstaedter, The K. B. Rubber & Tire Co., 117 East Hanover street, 

president; Neuve Mund  * irer; Milton Dammann, Trenton, New Jersey, has been made the New Jersey distributer 

; ; for Bergougnan tires and tubes. 

1 ‘owertow Pir porat Rochester, New York, Charles H. Semple, president of the Semple Rubber Co., 
Which rmerly The Rochester Tire & Rubber Co. has Tyenton, has been made a director of the Carteret Club, which 
umounced the follow , ; Thomas J. Costello, president organization will shortly erect a new club house at a cost of 
ind neral ma ver He . Crowder vic president ; Dr. $200,000 

\\ } . ] tr ret ; ‘rt hy ; - ’ 
“4 gee ain mpeg MEET EE, PRAM, SEED, SNe Thomas Hydes, a crude rubber broker, has purchased a three- 
saghieagings story factory building at 109 Chancery street, Trenton. Mr. Hydes 

The - . er Manufa me ‘A, 240 Herman street, has had his headquarters on East Hanover street for the past 
Buffalo, New Yor ’ irtnership of brothers organized for twenty years and will now have considerably more room in his 
the pulln or reclaimu t tabr for manutacturers and to new location 
ma low t rely s, and skived patches H. Heimer! : ‘ , ; P 

Three of the Trenton rubber manufacturing companies have 
aie taken out permits for the erection of additions. The Woven Steel 

The Ajax Rubber | inc., has found it necessary to move Hose & Rubber Co. has let a contract to John Carrigan for 
its Philadelphia bran : larger premises, at 846 North a one-story boiler house on Prospect street to cost $2,000. The 
Broad United & Globe Rubber Co. will erect a one-story cement 

CONNECEDIOUT BUsEe. block addition to cost $1,500. The Home Rubber Co. will 
lire & KR 2 Inc, New Haven, Connecticut, build a one-story frame building on Woolverton avenue to cost 
ha upita from one million to five million $1 500 

dollar npat 1? from ; temporary headquarters : 
s. ; 1. ast = Tuly 14 The foundation and The Thermoid Rubbe« r Co, has awarded a contract to the 
one ' , ft in fectane ote Gell andes wen, ‘“eTeen Metallurgical Corporation, Philadelphia, for the in- 
nd od te aint oll = operation late this fall. and **allation of electric oven equipment to take care of the produc- 
an add 2900 inner tubes Gail tion of a special processed product to be placed on the market by 
' ; ' . the Trenton concern. The installation involves a number of new 
New Haven Sherat - announces the removal of principles, especially pertaining to solvent recovery and automatic 
ss owe ia Connecticut. to 868 Windsor control of heat temperatures. The ovens will be placed in the 

: ; bets removed som new addition now being erected. 

ooeunn Sane , ee John E. Thropp’s Sons Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has a 

' facturing Co. lac. Hopewell, °° foundry under construction, which will cost about 

Vii cs sees lieteicineminied March. 1920. has installed $80,000. The building will be 75 by 250 feet, and all neces- 
} lating compo sary equipment has been purchased and is ready for instal- 
P , 1 lation 
% ; ee ee MISCELLANEOUS NEW JERSEY NOTES. 
( aan ! dd ? 4 The Duratex Co., Newark, New Jersey, expects to occupy 
se ' a) ee the new addition to its plant by September 1. Ground for the 
new buildings was broken in December, 1919. 
7 ri 5 y Ra eldin we \nnouncement is made of the removal of the Bayonne, 
le te % all New Jersey, store of The Hudson Packing Co. to 67 East 
sang . — Zist street, Bayonne 
lanua € nex The Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, New Jer- 
< ' Sear t approximately $220,000 sey, has practically completed a one-story power house ad- 
wer ; ae er $100.000. The total cost dition, which is expected to be in operation by the first of 
: 1 at $434,600. William J the year The new building is 73 by 75 feet. 
Gr fartos ' , The Ford Tire Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, contemplates estab- 
ry ed 7 aa Chester. West Virginia, maker lishing a tire manufacturing plant at Burlington, New Jersey 
at “Gunes tit raised its capitalization from William James Whittom and Harry Raflovich, of the Ford com- 
6500 000 to $1,000,000 ta care of increased bus pany, called upon the city officials of Burlington and said they 
of rh stock, president; H. B. Wood wanted to erect a plant for the manufacture of reconstructed tires 
" H J. Powers. secretary-treasurer ind new tires They announced that about $250,000 would be 
ET Des - , nted manager of the Baltimore ‘aised to start the factory and that the concern would eventually 
Saneadts , & Rubber Co. Kent, Ohio be capitalized at $2,000,000 
rhe factory will be two stories high and will employ about 300 
“TRUCKPORTATION PROPOSED \ TERM TO REPLACE THE men. Messrs. Whittom and Raflavich are said to have purchased 
words “truck transportation,” in the interests of ease in use, a tire factory at Erie and the machinery is now being made at 


descriptive value, and headline adaptability Trenton. The company claims to have a new mold which cuts 
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down the time of making a tire. The Burlington officials agreed 
to donate a parcel of land to the new tire company. 

The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., New 
Jersey, has let to the Stone & Webster Company, Broadway, New 
York, the for the erection of its reinforced concrete 
brick and steel plant. The estimated cost is $1,000,000. 

The Eastern Tire & Equipment Co., with principal offices 
at 22-26 Union avenue, Rutherford, New Jersey, has filed a certifi- 
cate of dissolution in the office of Secretary of State Martin at 


Passaic, 


contract 


Trenton. 

The Dural Rubber Corporation, Flemington, New Jersey, by 
arrangement with the Autcmatic Safety Tire Valve Corpora- 
tion, 1765 Broadway, New York City, will include the “Whistler”’ 
tire valve as part of the regular equipment of all Dural tubes, 
adding only 35 cents to the cost of each tire. This tire valve 
was described on page 366 of THE INDIA RupBer Wortp, March 
1, 1920. 


The Whitall Tatum Co., 46-48 Barclay street, New York 
will soon have increased facilities at its druggists’ sundries 


plant at Keyport, New Jersey. Ground for a three-story steel 
and concrete addition has already been broken, and the company 
hopes to oceupy it by October first. The addition and equip- 
ment will cost about $200,000. The steady increase in the sale 
of “dependable goods” has made the extension necessary, though 
i almost prohibitive building conditions. 


in the face of 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
By Our Regular Correspondent 


tae FEATURE of the business situation among the Rhode Island 

manufacturing rubber industries and their auxiliary and co- 
ordinate branches, during the past month, has been the vacation 
period, practically all the plants in the State having been closed 
one or two weeks. Advantage has been taken of this oppor- 
tunity for an overhauling of power and machinery, renovations, 
alterations and improvements. 

In accordance with a plan announced this spring, 
Mill of the Woonsocket Rubber Co., at Woonsocket, closed down 
for one week, beginning July 31 and opening August 9. This 
plan is not in accord with usual custom of one department shut- 


the Alice 


ting down after another, but all were shut down on the same day 
and all started up again on the same day. 

The National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, shut down its entire 
plant on July 31, for a period of one week, to reopen August 9. 
This is to be a vacation with pay 
tory who reported for work after the recent cessation without the 


for all the employes of the fac- 


necessity of recourse to the reemployment plan. 
The organization of 
India Bristol, were recently announced, to become 
effective immediately: James W. Franklin, assistant to the vice- 
president; Edward I. Cooper, factory manager; Edward A. Cur- 
rier, Jr., industrial relations manager; A. W. Anthony, manager 
of central Mr. Franklin had been superintendent of the 
plant and Mr. Cooper, assistant superintendent. Mr. Currier had 
Mr. Anthony had been industrial 


following changes in the the National 


Rubber Co., 


stores. 
been an office executive and 
relations manager. 

A three-day conference of the truck tire experts of the United 
States Tire Co. was held July 12, 13 and 14. The conference 
opened with a session at the Hotel Astor, New York, July 12. 
by a theatre party, 
where 


the evening was followed 
after which the convention 
Harlow W. Waite, factory manager of the Revere Rubber Co.’s 
plant, Valley street, Providence, addressed the conference. He 


commented on the fact that the motor truck industry seemed to 


A banquet in 


proceeded to Providence, 


be on the verge of an expansion fully as great as that which 
came to the passenger car industry a decade ago, and that 
Providence, as the centre of the United States Tire Co.’s truck 
tire activities, was destined to have a large share of it. 


The conference, which was attended by more than 100 truck tire 
experts in the employ of the United States Tire Co., representing 
every State in the country, assembled at the new truck tire manu- 
facturing plant of the Revere Rubber Co., which has been named 
the Colt plant in honor of Colonel Samuel P. Colt. Tuesday and 
Wednesday were devoted to the conference on truck tire develop- 
ment, at the first session the subject being solid tires, with C. K. 
Whidden, of New York, manager of the solid tire department, 
presiding. On Wednesday, W. V. Logan, manager of the pneu- 
matic truck tire department, was in charge of the discussion. 
An inspection of the new Colt plant, with its special equipment 
of the most modern solid-tire-making machinery, was a promi- 
nent feature of the conference programme. 

Cne of the most interesting events of the convention was the 
presentation to George S. Shugart, vice-president and general 
sales manager, of a set of platinum and pearl studs and buttons. 

The rubber hathing suits that are being made by the Revere 
Rubber Co. at its plant on Valley street, Providence, were given 
a picturesque introduction to the public the latter part of June 
when some half a hundred Providence children appeared in a 
While the par- 


ticular costumes used in the scene were designed expressly for 


pretty bathing beach scene at one of the theatres. 


the act, they were manufactured in exactly the same manner as 
the regular The from a roll of thin 
rubber sheet a yard wide and 50 yards in length. This is done 
on the upper floor of one of the several buildings which compose 
Here, more than 300 young women, working under 


costumes are cut 


oC ods. 


the plant. 
ideal sanitary conditions, cut most of the patterns and trimmings. 
The machine assembling is done on this floor, but the finer work 
of assembling is done on a lower floor. The trimmings, such as 
birds, butterflies and other decorations, are cemented on the caps, 
and the goods are inspected for the second time before going to 
the vulcanizing room, after which they are inspected for the last 
time, and any defective ones thrown out. At the theatrical per- 
formance, where hundreds of persons learned for the first time of 
the existence of such garments, many expressed surprise at the 
bright coloring of the costumes. 

On July 15 the figures of the State Board of Tax Commission- 
ers of the State revenue from corporate excess, franchise, public 
service and bank share taxes were made public, together with a 
list of all individuals, firms and corporations having an excess 
of $100,000 or following, 


with the amount of their excess: 


this list are the 


American Electrical Works, 


more. Included in 


Phillipsdale, $2,652,932.44; American Multiple Fabric Co., $124, 
296; American Wringer Co., New York, $1,034,252.95; Anchor 
Webbing Co., Pawtucket, $252,420.06: Arbeka Webbing Co., Paw- 


\tlantic Cranston, $244,574.50; 
Bourn Rubber Co., $276,700.29; Collver Insulated Wire Co., Paw- 
tucket, Davol Rubber Co., $384,364.66 : Everlastik, 
Inc., Boston, $351,695.20; Federal Felting Co., Westerly, $126,- 
103.60; Glendale Elastic Fabric Co., Easthampton, Massachusetts, 
$327,520.53; Goodby-Rankin Co., $139,366.66; The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, $279,073.26; The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, $291,601.79; Hamilton Webbing Co., 
Hamilton, $259,347; Hill & Lacross Co., $257,534.65; Hope Web- 
bing Co., Pawtucket, $1,855,467.54; Braid Co., $1,- 
409,900.80; Jenckes Spinning Co., Pawtucket, $8.059,520; Mechan- 
$577,446.97; Mount Hope Spinning Co., Warren, 
$465,791.81; National India Rubber Co., Bristol, $2,213,025.04; 
O’Bannon Corporation, Boston, $1,394,939.87; Phillips Wire Co., 
Pawtucket, $2,159,.288.83; Revere Rubber Co., $524,114.01; Tama- 
rack Co., Pawtucket, $529,541.80; Tubular Woven Fabric Co., 
Pawtucket, $243,921.90; United Lace & Braid Co., Auburn, $512,- 
951.51; United States Rubber Co., New York, $2,105,090.29; 
Washburn Wire Co., Phillipsdale, $1,375,956.45; Woonsocket 
Rubber Co., Woonsocket, $607,025.83. The enormous increase of 
$3,994,861.70 over the tax of 1919 is shown in the assessment of 
the Jenckes Spinning Co., which has a corporate excess of 
$8,959,920. 


tucket, $163,438.99; Tubing Co., 


$505,759.07 ; 


International 


ical Fabric Co., 
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rtments, died June 

7 j 471 ! He was it Newport, Rhode Island, and 
ind two brothers 

I tt nec Manager at the 

R 1] eT { | nt T t | ] is rm one 1 to accept 

\ oo! rc ke Chamber of 


Commer med duties | 12 He is succeeded 


FIRST GOODRICH SALESMAN IN NEW ENGLAND. 


eT I mechanical and 

| ( bb Co., was born 
et 862. Upor mpleting his 
¢ Stougnto High 


1878 he began his career 


er trad as errand boy 


is engaged in sales, first 

iveling salesmen of general 

lines in New York State 

anada In 1884 Robert D 

I 5, president of the company 
ippointed him associate manager 


en the first New York office 
mpany as assistant to 

Eben H. Paine, who was later 
, anager of the United States 
tubber Co.. Mr. Evans being the 
d vice-president of the latter 





company following Joseph Bani- 
Eitswortu E. Leacnu wn. Mr. Leach’s sales work cov- 
. ered footwear and clothing from 
New York west to Chicago and south to the Ohio River, in- 
cluding Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
In 1890 Mr. Leach opened in Boston the largest wholesale and 
retail rubber store in New England, known as the Metropolitan 
Rubber Co. From 1894 to 1899 he was engaged in the manu- 
facture of rubber clothing and mackintoshes under the firm name 
of E. E. Leach & Co., Bost 
In the latter vear Mr. Lea | ume the first traveling sales- 
man for The B. F. Goodrich ¢ in the New England territory 
In 1902 the Goodrich compa pened a small office carrying a 
small stock f specialty and 1 cal goods in addition to 
tires, and Mr. Leach was mad wer of both the mechanical 
and specialty departments. The mpany moved into a larger 
store n (olumbus avenus 190 ind e years later to the 
present six-story building on Boylston street Mr. Leach did 
all of the traveling sales work from 1899 to 1910. Since then 
the New England traveling 1 e has grow! seven men with 


Mr. Leach still on the 
On May 1, 1920, Mr. Leach rounded out twenty years of loyal 


and faithful service and the sales force and department managers 


«f the company remembered the anniversary by giving a din- 


| 


ner mm his honor and presenting him with twenty $20-gold-pieces, 


one piece for each year of service. Mr. Leach has a very wide 
acquaintance and many friends in the rubber goods trade and 
he has played an important part in guiding the destinies of 
the Goodrich company in this part of the United States. He 
is a member of the Boston Athletic Association, Bay State Au- 
tomobile Club, G. A. R. Associates and has been for many years 


trustee of the Universalist church of Stoughton. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


667 FP (RUCKPORTATION —new terminology for freight hauling by 

T pneumatically equipped motor trucks—has been given 
tremendous impetus in Boston and adjacent territory by the 
establishment of fifteen motor truck routes by The Goodyear 
lire & Rubber Co. to give speedy and regular deliveries to 
service stations in the vicinity of Boston. 

More than 68 per cent of all distribution from the local 
branch is being made by motor trucks, approximately 
400,000 pounds of rubber products being transported each 
month. It is planned to deliver eventually by truckportation 
95 per cent of sales made by the Boston office. Over 350 
service stations are served by the fifteen truck routes. The 
company plans similar lines for those of its 74 branches in 
the United States affected by railroad transportation tie-ups. 

The longest route running from the Boston branch is a 
two-day “Cape Cod” trip of 250 miles from Boston to Or- 
leans, made weekly with stops at Plymouth, Sagamore, 
Brewster, Chatham, Woods Hole, Buzzards Bay and Ware- 
ham. The trip serves 40 distributers. The shortest line is 
the 50-mile run to Brockton, requiring less than eight hours 
and serving 12 distributors. 

Che 110-mile trip to Worcester is made tri-weekly in less 
than a working day to serve 33 service stations. Other 
routes run to Lowell, Weirs, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; 
Marlboro, Fitchburg, Athol, Rutland, Millbury, Haverhill and 
Gloucester, with many intermediate stops. Keene, New 
Hampshire is the terminus of a 168-mile route that will be es- 
tablished shortly. 

BOSTON NOTES. 

The O’Bannon Corporation, 30 State street, Boston, has 
had the honor of being recently cited by the War Depart 
ment for meritorious service in the War. 

The Central Automobile Tire Co., 111 Staniford street, 
Boston, is now a direct factory distributer for the Sterling Tire 
Corporation, Rutherford, New Jersey. 

Lehigh tires are now available to New England motorists, 
a branch of the parent firm known as the Lehigh New Eng- 
land Tire Co. having been opened at 559 Columbus avenue, 
Boston. Fred W. Dogherty is manager and will be assisted 
in developing business in this territory by Paul H. Bradley, 
eastern sales representative. 

The Croker Pen Co., 36 Bromfield street, Boston, has 
awarded a contract for a one-story addition to its plant at 
Everett, Massachusetts, 60 by 120 feet, to cost $45,000 to 
$50,000 

L. J. Waldron, for the last five years assistant manager 
of the Boston branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., 
Jeannette, Pennsylvania, has been promoted to the position 
of manager of the New England territory of the same com- 
pany, with headquarters at Boston. 

H. H. Greenwood, a pioneer in the automotive industry, and 
for the past five years general sales manager for the Hood Tire 
Co., Boston, is New Engiand distributor for Syra-Cord tires, 
with offices and salesrooms at 739 Boylston street, Boston. Mr. 
Greenwood’s firm, the Syra-Cord Tire Sales Co., has established 
twenty agencies throughout New England. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MASSACHUSETTS NOTES. 

The first of a series of Harvard University summer school 
visits to industrial plants in this vicinity was made July 13, 
when G. F. Miller conducted fifty students through the plant 
of the Hood Rubber Co. at Watertown. 

One of the best features of the service work of the Hood 
Rubber Co., Watertown, is the nursing of employes who are 
ill. Rain or shine, a corps of efficient nurses makes a daily 
round visiting the homes of Hood operatives who are out 
because of sickness. Each nurse has her Ford coupé for 
better comfort and in order to make the most of her time. 
In working conditions, medical and dental attention, and 
care in sickness the company is doing everything possible 
to build up a body of stable working men and women. 

The Tyrian Service Association of the Tyer Rubber Co., 
Andover, Massachusetts, has recently approved a set of 
badges which will be awarded to those completing one, ten, 











Hoop Nurses STARTING THEIR Daity Rounps. 


fifteen, twenty, twenty-five and thirty-five years of service. 
Several employes, including the general manager, will re- 
ceive the thirty-five year badge. 

For the last few months, groceries have been supplied 
to the employes through a cooperative buying plan. The 
cost of goods has thus been reduced, and a supply of sugar 
for the canning season secured. An athletic committee has 
lately been appointed, and a baseball team organized. 

The recreation department of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chi- 
copee Falls, has long been a potent factor in building up a 
contented, efficient working force, and this season its ac- 
tivities take on new interest threugh the addition of new 
buildings and facilities at Fisk Park, including a new res- 
taurant and handball court. The park night season of Fri 
day evening entertainments was ushered in July 16, when 
the park was officially opened for the year. There were 
the usual Red Tops’ baseball game, handball, tennis, quoits, 
trap shooting, special track events, motion pictures, fire- 
works and dancing with music by the Fisk jazz orchestra. 
The restaurant makes it possible for Fiskers to go direct 
to the park after working hours, get a good meal and make 
the most of the long summer evenings afforded by daylight 
saving. 

Friday afternoons there are special festivities for the mothers 
and children of Fisker families, and this year the play- 
ground section of the park has more new equipment for the 
kiddies, such as swings and slides. Admission is by identifi- 
cation card obtainable free of the recreation department. 

The Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Athol, Massachusetts, a sub- 
sidiary of the Athol Manufacturing Co. of the same place, is 
building a new two-story plant, 50 by 140 feet, to be equipped 
with modern machinery for the manufacture of hospital rubber 
The original company was formed in Boston in 1891 and 


Zo yds. 





survived under difficulties until 1913, when it was taken over by 
R. A. Whall, now its manager and treasurer, and incorporated as 
one department of the Athol Manufacturing Co. Outdoor pneu- 
matic rubber goods are its specialties, but it also makes mat- 
tresses and cushions for hospital and domestic use. L. S. Starret 


is president of the company. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN THE MID-WEST. 


(By Our Regular Correspondent) 


MID-WEST RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


fhe MONTHLY MEETING of the Mid-West Rubber Manufac- 


turers’ Association, held July 13, at the Chicago Athletic 


Club, was largely attended. Much interest was shown by the 
members present in the business of the Association that con- 
tinues to expand as the membership increases. At this meeting 
the following new regular members were elected. The Auto- 
mobile Owners Tire Corporation, St. Paul, Minnesota; The 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co., Findlay, Ohio; Rotary Tire & Rub- 
ver Co., Zanesville, Ohio; The Sponge Tire & Rubber Co., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. The associate members elected were The 
Utility Manufacturing Co., Cudahy, Wisconsin, and The Towar 
Textile Mills Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. 

The first annual outing and summer meeting will be held at the 
Hetel Breakers, Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, on Monday 
and Tuesday, August 16 and 17, 1920. The price of tickets has 


} 


been fixed at $10. 

\s this is the first general rubber trade outing ever held in 
the Middle West, where so large a number of the rubber manu- 
facturing plants are located, it has been decided to make the invi- 
tation general to everyone in the trade whether members of this 
association or not. 

Cedar Point is an ideal spot for a summer’s outing. There are 
commodious modern hotels, shady groves, amusement parks, a 
ne bathing beach, and a trip to historic Put-in-Bay, the scene 
1f Commodore Perry’s victory, is an added attraction. 

It is but a fifteen-minute boat trip from Sandusky to 
Cedar Point, and boats run on regular schedule from Cleveland 
and Toledo. The Cleveland boat leaves at 8:30 a. m., arrives at 
Cedar Point 11:45 a. m. The Toledo boat leaves at 8:15 a. m. 
and arrives at Cedar Point 1:15 p. m. 

The outing committee is as follows:, H. S. Vorhis, chairman; 
IX. T. Meyer, F. R. Henderson & Co., Chicago; Paul A. Bloom, 
red Stern & Co., Chicago; C. H. Taveniere, Charles E. Wood, 
Chicago; G. Matthias, Jr., Mineral Point Zine Co., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS MID-WESTERN NOTES. 
H. G, Olivier, formerly associated with the Goodrich and 
Mamond rubber companies at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and 
well known in the automobile tire 
trade through his fifteen years of selling 
experience, has been appointed manager 
of the Indianapolis branch of the Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Altenburg Tire Equipment Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, has purchased six and 
one-half acres of ground at West 
Davenport, on the Rock Island railroad, 
and the new foundry and machine shops 
now being erected on that site will be 


ready for occupancy by September 1. 
The goods manufactured will include 
complete tire repair equipment and 


H. G. OLiver. 


molds, cores and machinery used in the 
manufacture of new tires. The capital stock of the company 
has been increased from $125,000 to $150,000. 

The Surety Tire & Rubber Co., St. Louis, Missouri, is one of 
the new companies that are prospering. Two small buildings 
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have just been completed, and a third one is being started. For 


ver a year the company has been manutacturing inner tubes, 
» make cord and fabric tires of high quality. 


The Hannibal Rubber Co., Hannibal, Missouri, has completed 


uildings at a cost of $150,000, and as soon as the 
Both cord 


‘Mark Twain ;” 


equipment is installed it will start operations and 


avr! tires wil € manuiactured ul CT hame 
’ after a Mark Twain 
ives i lann il at the age rf 92 


Hannibal, 
The officers 
H. M. Still, 


Osterhout, 


was the early home of the author 

president ; 
e president; A. E. Gibson, secretary, and S. O 
neral sales manager 
ising manager 
; l principal stockholder 
of the Rawlings Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Missouri, has been 


sident of the compat The company manufac- 


“Ruko” which 


1919 


game-balls of various kine including the 
Is Kupper Wortp April l, 
the 


head 


associated with 


has been made 


the Horse Shoe Rubber ( f Missouri, the distributing or- 


insas and Missouri. Mr 


ntil Januar 15, was vice 


Burns, 
presi- 
ind general sales manager of 
J Case Plow W 
Horse Shoe Rubber 


Lind- 


who 


orks Co., 


( \lissouri succeeds the 
Funk Co. distributors, 
Shoe” tire 


troduced the “Horse 
Offices are 


lit the two states 


] 


04 
isned 


Mr 


in Kansas City 
Burns will be 
il in charge of all sales in 
the two states. W. E. McClurg 
ce-president of the new 
ranization and will be in charge 


the St. Louis ofhce 





Jacob Warner Culver, who has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of central district manager of the Federal Rubber Co., 
at Chicago, Illinois, is a native of that State Born in Gales- 
bure and a graduate of the high school, business college and 
Knox College there, he first worked in the local postoffice for 
four fears. In 1899 he went to Chicago as a stenographer for 
the Aver & Lord Tire Co. For five years he was an account- 
ant for railroad contractors, and for ten years he was a sales- 
man and district manager for the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Ci Prior to his promotion he had for some time been 
manager of the Federal company’s mechanical rubber goods de- 
partment 

Mr. Culver is a member of the South Shore Country Club and 
various tire and rubber trade associations 

\. Daigger & Co., Chicago, Illinois, dealers in rubber ingre- 
dients, have ina rated fre er manufacturers’ service as 


\t its head is 
is prepared to take up 


in adjunct totheir laboratory research department 
an expert chemist and rubber man wh 


without charge or obligation any problems and technical difficul- 


ties pertaining to chemicals, colors and oils submitted by the 


trade \ market letter including technical notes will be issued 
trom time to time 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623-633 South Wabash 


additions to its 


avenue, Chicago, Illinois, is making extensive 
plant at Muskegon, Michigan. One new group includes four 
separate buildings in which the cord fabric is impregnated. These 


buildings have been completed and the machinery installed, at the 


cost of $1,000,000, so they will soon be ready for occupancy. The 
company has recently increased its capital stock from $12,000,000 
to $56,000,000. 

The Athol Manufacturing Co., 
ing at Michigan, a 
building, store house and churn room, giving about 34,250 square 
The most modern ideas of factory building 
\ hundred men are to be em- 
is hoped that the com- 


\thol, Massachusetts, is erect- 


Marysville, new plant consisting of main 


floor space. 


tect ot 
and machine layout are utilized. 
August it 


ployed. By the middle of 


rubber-coated 


pany will begin the production of a high-class 
fabric, for use in the manufacture of automobile tops. 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has placed its 


southern Wisconsin territory under the supervision of Calvin F. 
Fisk Tire & Rubber 
where he will work in 


Troupe, former branch manager for the 


Co., with headquarters in Milwaukee, 
direct connection with The Ramler Rubber Co., India distributer 
in that city. 

Work has been begun on the new factory of ‘The Wilson Rub- 
ber Co., Des Moines, Iowa, and the accessory factory is already 
in operation, manufacturing the Wilson “SlaPatch.” This com- 
pany was incorporated December 16, 1918, capitalized at $2,000,- 
000, but active organization work did not begin until the spring 
of 1919. The executive offices are at 402-403 Hubbell Building, 
Des Moines, and the plant on the outskirts of the city, at West 
River to River Road, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. The officers are: W. E. Wilson, president 
and general manager; S. S. Wilson, vice-president; W. G. Rich- 
\. Torrey is meclranical en- 


63d street, 


ardson, and treasurer. R. 


secretary 
gineer, and H. E. BeSaw is superintendent. 
of the leading commercial artists of the country have 


Keokuk, Iowa, a series 


Some 
prepared for the Standard Four Tire Co., 
of twenty-six paintings portraying Indian lore and legend, to be 
The Chief, Keokuk, 


said never to, have broken a promise, once lived in the 


used in an advertising campaign. Indian 
who 1s 


same locality, and the company has chosen his spirit and char- 


acter to typify its own policy and aims. Consequently, Indian 
subjects were chosen for these paintings and the company has 
been to considerable expense for research work preliminary to 


their production, in order that they should be accurate in detail 
They are said 
to compare favorably with the famous Remington paintings of 


as well as characteristic portrayals of Indian life. 


Indians 

The Essenkay Products Co., Chicago, Illinois, has acquired 14 
acres of ground at 83d street and Wentworth avenue, on which 
it will build a plant for the manufacture of its tire filler and 
rubber substitute known as “Essenkay.” The first building, to 
be of concrete and steel, will be erected at an estimated cost of 
$300,000. F. D. 

The Hoosier Rubber Co., Mishawaka, Indiana, which manufac- 
tures “Service” rubber heels, is a partnership consisting of Ted 
Nicar and N. V. Mr. Nicar was formerly with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

The Synthetic Rubber Products Co., Fort Branch, Indiana, has 
been making plans for extracting rubber from cactus and expects 
to have the first plant in operation August first. 


Mayer is president. 


Robertson. 


“FLEXYDE” FOR MEN’S BELTS. 

\ material adapted for use as a substitute for leather is called 
“Flexyde” and is made of rubberized fabric pebbled on one side 
to imitate the grain of seal leather. It comes in either black 
or cordovan, but any special grain, color, or thickness can be 
The. standard size is 1/32-inch in thick- 
ness, in sheets 36 by 36 inches. One of the recent adaptations 
of this material is for use in the manufacture of men’s belts, 
and therefore eminently practical 


Marathon Tire & Rubber Co., 


made on special order. 


which are, of course, washable 
and entirely sanitary. (The 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio.) 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
AKRON NOTES. 
NE OF THE LARGEST BUILDING expansions in the rubber indus- 
Goodrich Rubber Co. at 


O 


try at present is that of The B. F. 


Akron. New construction is in progress which will increase the 
size of the plant twenty per cent and cost, with the new equip- 
ment and machinery, in excess of ten million dollars. 


The new build- 
ings will provide 


779,000 square 
feet additional 
floor space, mak- 
ing a total of 
4,554,304 square 
feet devoted to 
the manufacture 
of tires, hose, 
boots and shoes, 


and other rubber 
Several 
addi- 


goods. 
thousand 
tional workers 
will be required 
next year to turn 
out the increased 
production plan- 
ned. 

The largest of 
new  build- 
under con- 


an 


the 
ings 
struction 
eight-story ware- 


is 






Building 23. Akrons 


prsen g w it h biggest factor} building: 
530,000 square i 
feet of floor , 
space. When 

completed it will 

be the largest 

factory building 


The 


largest 


in the city. 
second 
building will 
have nearly 200,- 
000 square feet 
and will be used 
exclusively for 
tire building. 





employes has grown to an army of 28,000 men and women. 
An opportunity for employes of The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co. to become holders of the company’s common stock and to 
share in its profits is afforded by an employe’s stock subscription 
plan recently approved by the company’s executive committee. 
The stock will be sold to the employes for $65 a share on 
weekly payments of 25 cents, each employe being allowed to buy 
one share for each $300 of his annual earnings. Stock will be 
sold in this way 

mly to employes 


who have been 
with the com- 
pany for three 
months or long- 
er. 


In the working 
out of the 
pany’s plan, stock 


com- 


purchased by the 


/ employe can be 
/ paid for at the 
end of three 
years and 24 
weeks, even 
though the pay- 


ments during this 
period will total 
$44.98 per 
share. Accumu- 
lated stock divi- 
dends and service 


only 


credits will make 
up the difference 


New e vetween this 
S Building umount and the 
\ stock purchase 


1 9g 
\ price plus inter- 


est. 

Every time the 
company pays a 
dividend on its 


common stock it 
will credit a like 
amount toward 
the payment 
each 
stock 
employes 
making payment. 


of 
of 
which 


share 
on 
are 











Other new At the present 
buildings being dividend rate, 
erected include a —" such dividends 
giant water soft- _ -* ¢ will amount to 
ening plant, an —— — ee $21 per share 
electric current ‘ Building. oe Extensions to during the pay- 
transformer sta- starts climbing building / ment period. 
tion, a large re- Tis New Bvuitpinc Expansion Frovipes 779,000 Square Fret oF AppiTionaL Fioor Space, MAKING A The employe 

Tora, oF 4,554,304 Square Feet Devotep To THE MANUFACTURE OF GoopRICH PRODUCTS, will receive 


frigeration build- 
ing, and an ex- 
tension to the boiler house of Mill 2. 
in securing materials the work is going rapidly ahead, day and 
night, and it is expected that the program will be nearly com- 
pleted before winter. 

This new construction emphasizes the steady growth of the 
Goodrich company since it was organized fifty years ago, many 
years before any other rubber factory was opened in the “Rubber 
City.” The original plant of the Goodrich company was a build- 
ing 40 by 100 feet and only 35 employes were on the first pay-roll. 
To-day this original building could be tucked away and lost in 
any one of a dozen of the company’s buildings. The force of 35 


In spite of annoying delays 


through the serv- 
ice credit plan an additional credit of $6 on the payment of each 
This service plan provides $1 credit on each 
> « 


ie © 


share purchased. 
share a year from date of first payment, $ 
ond year, and $3 at the end of the third year. The service credits 
will be given even after the stock is paid for. At the end of the 
fourth year, 4 cash will be given on each share held and at the 
This will reduce the net amount 


hare. 


t the end of the sec- 


end of the fifth year, $5 cash. 
cash paid for the stock of $35.98 per s 

The Akron Gear & Engineering Co., operating a machine shop 
at the corner of South and High streets, Akron, is contemplat- 
ing building a large modern machine shop on its property con- 
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The plans provide 


being discussed, 





‘ and on East Market street lving Club in the fall are 
ympany manufacture for a more elaborate show than was held at Wright Field here 
ery, cor { molds ntly 
( ea H. C. Berry, of the Berry Airship Co., of California, has spent 
‘ |. Asa Palmer, presiden some time in Akron superintending the building of a dirigible 
\\ WV \\. J. Frank, secretary and as by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for himself. The new 
c irer and assistant secretary machine will embody several features patented by Mr. Berry 
\ : rriplett, sales manager vhich will increase the speed of dirigibles. 
\\ d mechanical engineet Daily flights to Cleveland were made by airships from Akron 
t - lent Nationa during the aviation show held in that city July 2-7. The 
( \ ! < ! l S 
the Akt city 
t ed s and the rub 
| ‘ t ! their peratives to 

I vere pelled t ANZ ic of the greatest 
truck t ’ s is ever devised in the city. Suf 

cit t ming of the strike was given and 
t le e1 tem ot transportation was com- 

l actory publications 
t é ! e me ctually went out 
pportunity was | ented by the coming of 
t trike t tance the automobile and 
ruck hol tl $ rid of to-day Re 
port ron | ’ ‘ ies indicate production 
wa iffected little, i i 

Ralph Upson, C. | rr and C. M. McCreery, 
all 1 the ae na rtment of The Goodyear 
lire & Rubber ( z nd the ives, set a new record 
when they ok their Four f July picnic dinner in 
i free balloon several thousand feet in the air 

More than 600 factory foremen were guests of H. 5 
ire ne, | ident the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
at an outing Mr lirestone’s farm the latter 
part of Jun It required line of automobiles more at : 
than a mile and one-half long to transport the men to lirestoNE Wins INpuSTRIAL TRACK CHAMPIONSHIP AT 
the farm. The day was spent in sports of various PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA, 
kinds. followed } 1 country dinner Che outing this Tue Finisu or THe 100-Yarp Dasu, Matt Brown on tue Lert, 2 Joun Mivcer 

' G Seconp In THE 440-Yarp Dasu 3. Peterson Brincinc Firestone’s Coors 
year was the seventh given the foremen by Mr. Fire- Howe Finst In THE Mice Retay, tue Issue wuicn Practicatty Decipep THE OuTCOME 
stone » true Meer. 4. Tue Runxninc Broad Jump, In WHicu Pitrencer Took First anp 

Mitcer THirp. 

John Gammeter. of the experimental department ot 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. has been named a member of the newly “pony” blimp, the only one-man dirigible on the market, was 
created State Aviation Commission among the ships which made the flight. 

F. W. Work, brother of B. G. Work, president of The B. | \ total of 4,200 men and women enrolled in the Americaniza- 
Goodrich Co., was grand marshal of an Independence Day parade tion classes conducted this year in Akron under the auspices of 
in Akron, Monday, July 5. Approximately 8,000 persons were the Board of Education. E. C. Vermillion, formerly in charge 
in® line of the Firestone Americanization work, is director. A total of 

Plans for an aviation exhibition to be given by the Akron 136 classes was served by 105 teachers. Classes were held in 

















Ix Orper 1 e Time ComwMence Propvction at THE EARLIEST 

Possiste Dare His Ne PLANT AN ENTERPRISING RuBBER MANUFACTURER 

In THE Akron Distrix INSTALLE ie CALenper Berore tHe Bvitpinc 
Was Erectep 


basements of churches, homes, factories and in rooming houses. 
The outlook for next year is still brighter. 

The Industrial Salvage Co., organized by George W. Sherman, 
formerly in charge of the salvage department of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., is upon a paying basis and will be able to declare 
The company has dealt largely with 
The war 


i small dividend this year. 
salvaged boilers and machinery during the past year. 
left a large amount of machinery in factories which is now use- 
less in its present location and the company has been busy buying 
it up and shipping it to other locations where it is needed. 
The plan to make a house-to-house collection of salvage was 
postponed because of the amount of business coming to the 
company 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, increased its sales 63% per cent 
during the six months ended July 1, 1920. From 1915 to 1919, 
the company’s sales have increased 1,300 per cent. The business 


of the present year, it is estimated, will total $50,000,000. 

The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has made the following 
appointments: J. E. McGinnes, formerly branch manager for 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Milwaukee and manager of 
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tire sales for The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has been 
placed in charge of sales promotion work and K. C. Burtscher, 
well known in railroad circles, has been appointed traffic 
manager. He was formerly connected with the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie railroad and with the traffic department of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

The Supreme Cord Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, with an 
authorized capital of $2,000,000, is erecting a new plant on Home 
avenut The main factory building is 60 by 300 feet, of brick 


power plant, 40 by 50 feet, is of the same con- 


and steel, and 
struction. The officers and directors of the company are: 

R. C. Witwer, president; A. G. Kaufmann, vice-president; 
Charles O. Patier, secretary-treasurer. The other members of 
the board of directors are: L. C. Koplin, William J. Kaufmann, 
Hon. Thomas H. Moore, S. W. Sweet, P. E. Welton, J. L. 
Swartz, B. L. Eaton, and W. B. Campbell. 


MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 

Jay Chamberlin has been appointed manager of the Cleveland 
branch of the Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania. 
For the last two years he has represented the company in the 
Chicago territory. 

The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, Ohio, is erecting a 
100 by 120-foot, three-story brick and steel addition and a new 
power house, and adding 100 per cent to the 


The Premier Rubber & Insulation Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 


increased its capitalizatiqn from $150,000 to $250,000, owing to 
the great increase’in business. The plant is now running night 
and day, in’order to meet the heavy demands for hard rubber 
and bakelite products The newly-elected officers of the com- 


pany are: William Grether, president and treasurer; William 
F. Grieser, vice-president; John H. Shively, secretary. 

The above-named, with Joseph Westendorf and Harry H. 
Gerstnor, comprise the board of directors. Henry Spatz has 


been appointed factory manager. 


The National Rubber & Specialties Co., Chickering avenue 


and C., H. & D. Railway, Cincinnati, Ohio, manufacture a line 
of cements for bicycle, motorcycle, and automobile tires, as well 
as braziers, vulcanizers, enameling ovens, etc., for tire repair 
work. 


The population of Kent, the home of The Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., has been announced by the census bureau as 7,070. In 
1910 the village had a population of 4,488. The increase was 57.5. 

Ohio C, Barber, match king, capitalist and agriculturist who 
died in January, left an estate of more than $5,000,000, it was 
shown, when his will was offered for probate recently. Some 
of the buildings on the Anna Dean farm, containing 1,000 acres, 
are being converted into dormitories and manufacturing build- 





machinery equipment for the purpose of in- 
creasing production to 1,000 tires and 1,000 
tubes daily. This company was one of the 
first to build 30 by 3% clincher cord tires, and 
the growing business, principally with large 
jobbers, requires additional factory facilities. 
By November the company expects to be build- 
ing all sizes of cord tires. The officers are: 
A. R. Lindorf, president; C. H. Otto Meyer, 
vice-president; Charles O. C. Lindrooth, secre- 
tary; R. S. Wyeth, treasurer; Carl Pharis, gen- 





eral manager. 


The Hercules Rubber Corporation, with 
main offices at 908 Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has purchased 35 acres of 
land on which it will erect a modern factory 
and power plant for the production of its spe- 
cial airless inner tube. 
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es ee ee . . , , a 
The Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Colum New BvuILpInNG Fork THE PuHaris Tire & Russer Co. 


bus, Ohio, is installing machinery for the pur- 

pose of manufacturing fabric tires, in addition to its equipment 
for the manufacture of cord tires. It expects to produce fabric 
tires about August 1, 1920. 

The Kee-Spears Rubber Co., Clinton, Ohio, which was in- 
corporated November 3, 1919, to manufacture a general line 
of molded and mechanical rubber goods and hard rubber goods, 
including interior doors, door and window casings, room mold- 
ings, etc., has purchased a factory and is nearly ready to begin 
manufacturing. An additional building will be built at an early 
date, which wii! double the capacity of the plant. The officers 
of the company are: George A. Griffiths, president and gen- 
eral manager; W. W. Spears, vice-president; Culley B. Hall, 
secretary; A. J. Kee, treasurer; directors—Dempsey Lowe and 
Benjamin Blackmore. 

Charles H. Wheeler has been elected a director of The Mc- 
Graw Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland and East Palestine, Ohio. 

C. D. Rockwood, purchasing agent of the Mason Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Kent, Ohio, has returned from the Far East, which 
he visited in the interest of the Mason Rubber Plantations Co. 
He found conditions there very promising. J. P. Matthews, for- 
mer purchasing agent of the company, remains at Singapore 


as far eastern representative. 


ings. The Babcox-Wilcox Co. of Barberton has leased one of 
the buildings for dormitories for additional men. 


GENERAL HILLS, A NEW AKRON SUBURB. 

An unusual scheme to beat the high cost of homes and at the 
same time solve the housing problem has been put in effect by 
the General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The employes 
of the company, by adopting a plan of W. O'Neil, general 
manager, took over a 243-acre tract of land on the Massillon 
road about 114 miles from the General plant and formed a de- 
velopment syndicate with Mr. O’Neil as trustee. This is believed 
to be the first time that the employes themselves have got be- 
hind a home-building project and undertaken its financing and 
development. 

One thousand homes will be constructed to cost $5,000 to 
$6,700 and compare identically with property which has been 
bringing $9,000 or more. Quite a sum of money is being saved 
by finding various men in the factory who have had experience 
in lumbering, road building and construction work, and these men 
were put in charge of the work with which they were familiar, 
thus eliminating contractors. 

When completed the section will be known as General Hills. 
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It lies i u YH) teet I m Springheld lake, overlooking the 
ike and the valle \ll conveniences, such as electricity, sewer, 
avements and sidewalks, will be pr ded. Plans call for the 

lorma n olf a community waterwork \ business center has 
ween laid out and buses will operate from the community every 

30 minutes 
In workirt ut the General Hills plan, enabling the men to 
ance the enterprise, a double purpose has been accomplished, 

because while ercoming the financial handicap in home building, 
the men at the same time have been given something to take the 
place of unwise investments in the numerous wildcat stocks and 
ther promotions which have beet weeping the country and 
which have contributed to the unrest of good workmen 


A DESIGNER OF RUBBER MACHINERY. 


with The B. F 


| Bdggers EL, experimental engineer 
( \kron, Ohi \ born in Erfurt, 


Goodrich 


Germany, in 1880 





\fter l I cal High School in Charlottenburg 
d the universities of Jena and 
| raduated in 1903 
| rst position was with Sie- 
n¢ & Halske Gummiwerke in 
und he was later with the 


rke Oberspree of the Gen 











eral tric Co., in Berlin, Gummi 
& Ka Dr. Cassirer & Co., 
( tt urg, and Suddeutsche 
G erke, in Mannheim 
| 1909 he ume to America as 
i tant superintendent in the in 
department of the Dia- 
mond Rubber Co., Akroa, Ohio 
H tr ind inclination tended 
towa development work rather 
in mat ment, and since that 
Cy —— time he has held the positions of ex 
rineer with the Good 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, Ohi ind the Republic Rubber 
Youngs ‘ Ohi | t neaged that capa 
it with | r 3 ly at h 
In 1917 he planned and installed the Neumaticos Nacional, a 
rubber factory in Barcelona, Spair f which he is now temporary 
manager \fter stav of few montl this vear he will return 
to The BF. Goodrich ( 
lye patent t ls f t ’ to Mr. Kuent 
el’s initiati ind activity He ist entor of numerous rub 
ber mat t machine ( 1 proc ‘ especially in 
the tire buildi t 


THE RUBBER TRADE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


da , ad 
LOS ANGELES NOTES 
ci SAM Tire & Rupper Co., 333 Pico street, Los Angeles, 
has just shipped a cargo of tires and tubes to San Salvador, 
Peru, and New Zealand, and is planning a considerable exten- 
sion of its export trade ’ 
The Pac Rubber ( 4 Iter Horse shoe tires, 
has moved into its new genera hces at 415 East 8th street, 
Los Angel " modio \ t ip-to-date building. Ac- 


ording to 


Roy R. Meads, president and general manager of the 





ompany, the San Francis: has within a few months 
increased its sales several r cent 

The “Wingfoot Clan” is the title of a bright, new weekly 
shop paper which made its début at the Los Angeles Goodyear 
plant in July It is in charge of F. H. Fuller, manager of the 


] department of the Los Angeles factory. 


personne 
t 


The Keaton Tire & Rubber Co., maker of the Keaton non-skid 


tire, has established a branch salesoffice in a new two-story 
building of its own at 1337-1339 South Flower street, Los 
Angeles. Alan T. Tarbell is in charge. 


The 
have been sent out by the George W. Eno Rubber Co., of 1026 
South Los Angeles street, Los Angeles, which recently forwarded 
3,000 


first tires or tubes to be shipped east from Los Angeles 


inner tires, as the endless liners made by the company 
are to Milwaukee. The same concern is preparing to 
ship a carload of the liners to New York at an early date, and 
will begin the manufacture of tubes in August. 

. 

M. C. Hale, president of the United States Compression Inner 
Tube Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, announced on July 9 that his com- 
pany had finally decided to establish its West Coast factory in 
Burbank, a suburb of Los Angeles, California, and had bought 
a site of 12% Work on the factory will be started 
at an early date. A pneumatic tube, said to be practically punc- 
tureless, is the company’s chief product. At the company’s main 
plant in Oklahoma 2,000 tubes and 200 tires are turned out daily. 
C. R. Privett 
office is at 411 


in Pittsburgh, 


called, 


acres there. 


of sales. The company’s Los Angeles 


3ank Building, and it also maintains a 


has charge 
Citizens’ 


sales branch Pennsylvania. 


R. M. 
factory of the Fabri-Cord Tire Co. about to be erected at San 


Pedro Mr 


Merriman will be technical superintendent of the new 


Merriman held a similar position with The B. F. 


1 


Goodrich Co. for twelve years. At present he is in Akron, Ohio., 
buying machinery, etc., for the new plant. He holds many 
valuable patent rights on tires, tubes, and machinery. 

Of much interest to local rubber manufacturers who are 
anxious to get materials cheaply and quickly from the East, 
was the recent arrival at Los Angeles of the Artigas, the first 
vessel to be sent here from Philadelphia, via the Panama Canal, 
by the North Atlantic & Western Steamship Co.. The voyage 


was made in 18 days and 
Thre e 


will 


18 hours other 


vessels soon be 


piaced 


in sery ice . 


James H. Christian, 


resident f the Fabri- 
rd Tire Co., the latest 
ubber manufacturing en- 


terprise in Los Angeles, 
Calitornia, was the first 
pres dent the Perfec- 

n Tire & Rubber Co. 
f Fort Madison, Iowa; 
and patented the well- 
known asbestos breaker 
strip. Having disposed 


f his interests, he took 


up cotton growing in 
Arizona, later formed 
the San Gabriel Reser- 
voir Co. in Southern 
California, and finally 
the Fabri-Cord Co. Mr. 
Christian was born in 


1866 at Mt. ( arroll, [lli- 
nois, and has been in the 
and building 


Detroit 


real estate 





business in and 


H. 


Chicago. JAMES CHRISTIAN. 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., and the United States Rubber Co. helped to finance a 
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recent ship-by-track run of 636 miles between Los Angeles and 
Imperial Valley, in the demonstration of the value of motor 
freighting under adverse conditions. 

A direct shipment of 600 
$750,000, from the Goodyear plantation in Sumatra, arrived in 
Los Angeles last month by the Los Angeles-Pacific Steamship 
Co.’s freighter, the West Hika, and is the first to come to the 


tons of crude rubber valued at 











ANGELES. 


PLANTATION Rupper CArGco ARRIVES AT Los 


local Goodyear plant through the Los Angeles harbor. The il- 
lustration shows C. H. Kelly, W. J. Yarnell, Goodyear crude 
rubber department, C. W. Case, traffic manager, and the first 
It is said that the Goodyear 
plant will use 18,000 tons of rubber annually when running to 


sling of rubber to be unloaded. 
capacity. 

It is stated at the Goodyear works that, while 2,000 are now 
employed, the company has applications from 7,000 for positions 
are accordingly ad- 
Cali- 


in the new plant. Eastern rubber workers 


vised to hold their jobs and not to migrate to Southern 
fornia for a while at least. 
J. O. Ward, manager of Angeles branch of the Miller 


Rubber Co. of California, at 1233 S. 


the Los 
Hope street, Los Angeles, 
is making a trip through the East and will spend some time at 
the Miller factory in Akron. 

The California ad 
tured by the Mid-Continent Tire Co., of Wichita, Kansas, will 
be handled by Bradford-Fuller, Inc., Figueroa and Eighth streets, 


Los 


\rizona sales of Midco tires, manufac- 


Angeles. 

SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 
B. M. Schreckengost, general factory representative of the 
Globe Rubber Co., of New York, who recently made an inspec- 
tion tour on the Coast, reports that his business shows a healthy 
increase. 

The Luthy Electric Storage Battery Co. has moved into its 
new building on Geary street, near Larkin, San Francisco. J. P. 
Schiller is in charge. 

The Federal Rubber Co. of Illinois, Cudahy, Wisconsin, is 
erecting a new five-story warehouse and office building at Second 
South Park and Taber Place, San Francisco, according to E. L. 
Rettig, Pacific Coast for the Federal company. A 
large stock of tires will be kept here for Coast and export 
trade. The building, which will be completed this fall, will have 
approximately 70,000 square feet of floor space, and will cost 
about $125,000. 
tending through the building which will greatly facilitate the 


manager 


One of its features will be a special track ex- 


handling of incoming freight. 

Good headway with its new building plans is reported by the 
Coast Tire & Rubber Co., of Oakland. A building is being 
erected on East 12th street, between 48th and 50th avenues, and 
machinery and general equipment have just arrived from the 





East. The company has been having its cord and fabric tires 
made in Akron, but after September 1 it expects to do all its own 
manufacturing. 

The exclusive agency for Owen cord, fabric, and solid tires 
for Northern California and Nevada has been acquired by the 
Owen Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., of 135 Hyde street, San Fran- 
cisco, for which Harry A. Parker is sales manager. 

George E. Machen and J. Dickson Smith have formed the 
Machen-Smith Tire Co., 1240 Van Ness avenue, San Francisco, 
specializing in half-sole tire work. 

L. M. Simpson, for two years manager of the clothing and 
footwear department of the Los Angeles branch of the United 
States Rubber Co., has been transferred to Sacramento, where 
he will have entire charge of the U. S. R. Co.’s branch in that 
city. Mr. Simpson is a graduate of the University of Illinois, 
and very popular with his Los Angeles associates. 

The Kelly Tire Service Co. has moved its headquarters from 
San Francisco to Stockton. 


SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 

That success has followed the introduction of the bonus and 
premium plan of compensating workmen is the report of the 
Spreckels “Savage” Tire Corporation, San Diego. The system 
provides a premium for workmen making a required number 
of points contingent upon the work to be done, which must meet 
standard. On the other hand, a penalty is imposed 
on workers for manifest carelessness. A decided improvement 
in the quality and quantity of the output and a better morale 
are said to be the outstanding results. 


a certain 


As many as 25,000 toy balloons are being made daily by the 
3alloon Co., of Riverside, a branch of the Howe-Bowman 
Co., New Jersey. Chain among 
the largest buyers of the goods. Harold A. Dodge is the man- 


Pacific 
Balloon Newark, stores are 
ager of the factory. 

The entire town of Marinette, Arizona, fourteen miles north- 
west of Phoenix, and 7,800 acres of adjacent land have been 
bought by the Southwest Cotton Co., a subsidiary of the Good- 
Tire & This territory now brings the total 
amount of land owned by the for 
raising long staple cotton for tire fabrics up to 36,000 acres. 
This does not include 20,000 acres that have also been leased 
by the company for the same purpose, but which are held for 
future The company is planning to erect dwellings on 
the newly-acquired land similar to those provided for the 2,000 
employes who work on the company’s plantations at Litch- 
field and Goodyear in the Salt River Valley. 


year Rubber Co. 


company and to be used 


needs. 


Of the 30,000 acres planted to cotton in the San Joaquin Valley, 
California, most of it has been devoted this year to the raising 
of the Pima long-staple cotton needed for automobile tires. A 
government crop expert reports the cotton there as further ad- 
vanced than in any other part of the Southwest. In experimental 
patches last year the Pima cotton in the valley averaged 520 
pounds to the acre, but allowing 500 pounds to the acre for 1920 
and with the cotton selling at $1.50 a pound, a return of $750 
on each acre can be counted upon. The boll-weevil 
has done considerable damage, to short-staple cotton in Texas 
and other Southern states, but so far the long-staple cotton crop 
in the Southwest has escaped injury. 


Mexican 


NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 

According to C. H. Boyer, western district manager for the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, Spokane, Washington, 
is being considered as a probable site for a Pacific Coast branch 
factory. 

R. S. De Orell, formerly with the Hartford, Knight, and Lee 
tire concerns, has been appointed superintendent of the Wash- 
ington Tire & Rubber Co., which started in Spokane two years 
ago, and is now turning out 75 Western States tires a day. 
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Washington, has begun July, 1919, with the army motor convoy to San Francisco over the 





| Wi r Au ( | g 
( Ww 1 t ire y manufactured in Lincoln Highway and return, carrying the Goodyear band which 
nite lantitie and purposes, but the furnished music for the soldiers in convoy 
i and « jt ment ( i 1,000 res and 
1,000 es a da\ =k 
Tri-State 7 oo re CANADIAN NOTES. 
1 bi. s sai leit a e corner of 10th and he Premier Tire & Rubber Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario, 
St treets. Portland. Ores \ few stores in the building, as been incorporated, under the laws of Ontario, with letters 
which is 108 120 feet. will } ed to accessory dealers, patent granted January 10, 1920. A _ fectory building, one 
the mainder will be wwied Tri-State Tire Co, ‘story in height, 50 by 150 feet, is going up rapidly at Beamsville, 
\ se e stat vill be mainta 1 a repair shop in the Ontario, probably to cost $27,000. The company hopes to be 
rear, reached by a driveway from the street turning out tubes at the rate of 400 to 1,000 a day by January, 1921. 
Barry Wilson, formerly with the United States Rubber Co. Che officers are: Heber Tremaine Pyke, president, and William 
adi wall lemawen tn the trades tm Son lonndin end Seetemiee S. Attwood, vice-president. Estelle Margaret Pyke is a director, 
Valle ' re =e Ni, dee taslanses, © addition to the above-named, and Messrs. Barr & McBride 
wit fi 2, ' have been appointed auditors. 
i’. M. Morgan has returned to the Ames-Holden-McCready 
TIRE REPAIRING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. System, Regina, Canada, as manager of the Saskatchewan divi- 
Cnkertdne vith the rapid develooment of the automobile trad sion, with headquarters at Regina. 
the Pacific Cvast, and in | in no small degree by the Following the return of J. Westren, general manager of the 
t ’ ‘ ’ table growth in the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Toronto, Ontario, Limited, 
pa ) \ , ere were scarcely 400 from England and the Continent, W. B. Northam, general sales 
vulcani on tl t lay there at manager of the Dunlop company, has sailed for England to be 
clo to OUD, ver one-half tl I eu n California gone two months 


[he building operations and the installation of the machinery 


PIONEER PNEUMATIC-TIRED TRUCK. in the new cord tire plant of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 


\ Packard truck equipped with Goodyear cord pneumatic tires Co., Limited, at Toronto, are nearly completed and mdanufactur- 


has established the world’s record for motor trucks in a coast jng will probably begin early in August. 

to coast run from Los Angeles liformia, t New York City om . . . — . 

: Pee : : . [The Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Limited, Toronto, 

The total distance of 3,451 miles was covered in a total elapsed : >. ; 
Canada, has inaugurated an employes’ insurance plan as an evi- 


time of 13 days, 13 hours and 15 minutes. The actual running , . : ‘ . “qi ; 

dence of their interest in the welfare of their employes and their 
More than 2,000 people are insured for 
$500 to $2,500 according td length of 


=) 


goodwill toward them. 





amounts ranging from 
service. The policy increases as the term of service lengthens, 
and the premiums are paid by the company, the employe being 
f an employe 








no cbligation. However, in the event 


under n 
totally and permanently disabled before the age of 


becoming 
sixty he or she receives the proceeds of the policy. 

factories manufactured 94,000 
$100,000,000 worth. There 
the Dominion, compared 


In 1919, Canadian automobile 


otor vehicles and sold more than 
» 325,000 automobiles registered in 
ith about 90,000 in 1915. The demand for motor trucks is in- 





TARIFF NOTES. 














\ tions of existing tariffs have been made in several 
Goopvear TRANS‘ NENTAL J Mex Wuo Drove I irop countries: Belgium, from June 21 on, adds to the tariff 
\ ; ' , > . . a . 6 “= «© . 7 . ” . 
oo 7 - rong . luties for rubber tires a “coefficient of increase of 2.” Poland 
i VARD s Es | L EMI ‘ : ey? 
until further notice suspends the duties on rubber packing. Por- 


tugal imposes an export tax, from June 5 on, of 10 per cent ad 





time was 8 days, 12 hours and 55 minutes, and the average speed 
’ } halat ‘ = sie 
was 15.8 miles. Not a single tire change was made on the trip valorem on wares of rubber, gutta percha, balata and similar 
which demonstrates the practicability and advantages of pneu- products in any condition \ license to export is required. 
matic tires in truck transportatior - 
\s direct evidence that pneumatic tires prolong the life of a : . - 
” os : : Tue Att America CaApBLes Co. HAS OPENED A NEW CABLE 
truck, the history of this one is interesting. Built in 1918, it has ; . s : i “4 
' teal 1} service connecting Rio de Janeiro and Santos with the United 
een in continuous service a iittie more than two years and has . : ° , 
' . , 4 States, and the rate from New York to Brazil has been reduced 
traveled approximately 120,000 miles t has a three-ton chassis. . . or , , >? 500 
from &5 to 65 cents. The new cable system embraces over 22,500 


with a five-ton motor and carries a big enclosed body in which ; : : “e 
' : miles of cables and land lines, and has recently entered Bolivia. 


is a sleeping bunk, as well as roon r a consignment of freight “- ‘ ; —_ ge 
I “ini l ae I \} 7 Cables from Colon to points on the north coast of Colombia are 
ts initial servi was on th Kron t »Oston express route, ; . 7 : - . 
ns cen ; te “ee now being laid, and soon a triplicate cable from Ecuador to 
carrying Goodyear products eastern points and bringing back a eS , 
7 - . oa . Peru will De in operation. 
fabric from mills, und trip 1,500 miles, time 5 davs. In 1918 
and 1919 it was part the m carrying boy scouts on se * 
] tours through the eastet t the autum: f 1918 S. YAMADA, WELL KNOWN IN THE JAPANESE RUBBER TRADE AND 
made the first t continental trip from Boston to San Fran formerly director of the “Gomu-Sekai” (Rubber World), has 
. ‘ 1 . . . = 9 “— : ” 1 
cisco and return carrying a signment of airplane tires, round een appointed editor-in-chief of the “Gomu Jiho” (Rubber 
trip, 7,763 miles. Its second transcontinental trip was made in Times), the monthly journal of the Tokio Rubber Association. 
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THE OBITUARY RECORD. 


PRESIDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
ARRY WILFRED DuPvy, 
Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, died July 4 at the French Hos- 
where he had been taken following a stroke 


president of the Pennsylvania Rubber 


pital, New York City, 
of apoplexy eleven days previously 
while on a York. 
He was only thirty-nine years old. 





visit to New 
For the past year he had been in 
poor health and had planned to 
sail for a trip to Switzerland with 
his family on July tenth. 

Born at Pittsburgh in 1880, Mr. 
DuPuy was educated in the high 
school at Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania, and in 1903 was graduated 
from Yale University with the de- 
gree of B. A. The following year 
he started in with the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co., first in 





business 


the testing department, then ad- 


vancing to assistant treasurer, 








later treasurer, and finally to pres- 
ident and treasurer in 1912. 
Before the United States en- 
tered the war, Mr. DuPuy trained at Plattsburg, New York, for 
his commission, and entered the service in 1917. 


Harry W. 


DuPvy. 


The arduous 
nature of the training which he again underwent, both at Platts- 
burg and Fort Niagara, it is said, left its permanent imprint upon 
him, and was indirectly the cause of his illness. He was a mem- 
ber of The Rubber Association of America, Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, Association of National Advertisers, Aero Club 
of America and Motor and Accessory Manufacturers. 

Mr. DuPuy is survived by his father, Herbert DuPuy, chairman 
of the Pennsylvania company’s board of directors, and by his 
widow and son, all of whom live in Pittsburgh, where the family 
is active both in a social and business way. His brother, Charles 


M. DuPuy, is vice-president of the Pennsylvania company. 


A PROMINENT SHOE TRADE JOURNALIST. 


who shoe trade 
1920, at his 


December illness had prevented his 


Frederic Farley Cutler, was prominent in 


journalism, died July 16, home in Newton Centre, 


Massachusetts. Since last 
business. He was in his fifty-fifth year. 
1866, 


but, 


eing active in 
Mr. 


graduated 


January, and 


1885, 


Boston in 
Latin School in 
examinations for Harvard University, de- 
leather 


Cutler was born in 


Boston after 


from the 
taking the entrance 
cided to 
rm of Proctor, 


business and took a position with the 
Hunt & 
journalism and became manager of the Shoe 


and in 1901 became president 


enter 
Haskell. Five years later he entered 
the field of trade 
and Leather Reporter Company, 
and treasurer of this company, afterward becoming the owner. 
In 1898 he established “The Shoe Retailer,” and was also owner 
of that publication. 

Mr. Cutler held membership in The Country Club, the Bre- 
Athletic Associa- 
also in Hyannis, 
where he had North Caro- 


He was also a member of the Masonic fraternity. 


Burn Country Club, Algonquin Club, Boston 


tion and in several other clubs in Newton, 


a summer. home, and at Pinehurst, 


lina. 


A PROMINENT GERMAN RUBBER MAN. 


The last copy of the “Gummi-Zeitung” to hand contains the 


news of the death at the age of 68 years of Commercial Councilor 
Friedrich Bayer, second chairman of the board of the Farben- 
fabriken Friedrich Bayer & Co., in Leverkusen, near Cologne, 


and son of the founder of the enterprise. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—NEW CLASSIFICATION. 
Tables showing the imports into and the domestic exports 
from the United States in the calendar year 1919, stated in the 


terminology of the classification adopted by the International 


Statistical Congress, are issued by the Division of Statistics of 


Foreign Commerce. 
shown in United 
‘Pan: Americanos,” 


national money of account equal to one-fifth of a 


the Bureau of Domestic and 


Quantities are States denominations and 


dollars a proposed inter- 


The 


merchandise 


values in and in 
dollar. 
import values represent the wholesale price of the 
time of exportation in the foreign countries from which 
The 


ports represents the, cost of the merchandise at the 


at the 
imported, including the value of containers. value of ex- 
time of ex- 
portation in the ports of the United Staes from which shipped. 
The ton equals 2,240 pounds. 

The classification and figures relating to rubber are: 


III. Materials, raw or partly manufactured. 











62. India rubber and substitutes (ir ng 5s . Unit of 

quantity, pound; units of value, d Americano 
Pan 
Calendar year 1919. Pounds. Dollars Americanos 
SONMOTER 6 cevensse 22 1,108,130,782 
Exports 8,244,655 
IV. Manufactured ; 

132. Rubber ctures 
GOR dcccsviecene 1,004, 5,02 
a Pere ses ‘ 46,950,¢ 34,7 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS OF RUBBER. 

It has been known tor more than a generation that the printer’s 
roller is an unsatisfactory product. Made of glue, molasses and 
glycerine, it spread the ink well, but was subject to changes of 
Makers of these com- 


The simplest 


temperature and must be often renewed. 
position rollers all had their own special formulas. 
were about equal parts of glue and molasses for summer but for 
winter twice as much glue as molasses. One formula called for 
the addition of a little Paris white, while another maker added 
linseed oil, whiting and rosin. 

From time to time rubber manufacturers 
roller 
long time these attempts were futile. 


to oust the 
For a 
however, at 


sought 


glue and molasses by supplying one of rubber. 
Success has, 
last been attained. 

The B. F. 
the “One-Set,” that is soft and pliable, not destroyed by ink, dis- 


cold or 


Goodrich Co. are now supplying a roller of rubber, 


tributes perfectly, is unaffected by winter’s summer's 
heat, requires no adjusting when properly set, and outlasts by a 
big margin the old-time roller. Another signal triumph for 
rubber 


BENT RIMS CAUSE MUCH TIRE TROUBLE. 


Many motorists, were they to examine the wheels on their 
cars, would be surprised to notice that their rims are bent along 
the edges. Bent rims are a direct cause of rim cuts, of tires 
blowing from the rim, and of the breaking of the wire cables at 
the base of the tire. 

When the wheel hits a frog or a switch of a street car track 
or a hole flatten the 
especially if the tire is under-inflated. The support of the rim 

to the life of a tire. If it is bent so that it 


not fit the tire and allows the sidewalls to bulge, trouble is to 


in the road, there is a tendency to rim, 


is essential does 
be expected unless immediate precautions are taken. 

The Miller Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, issues a timely warning 
that by truing-up their rims, motorists can prevent much tire 
A good rule to follow is to’ have both tires and rims 
When rim trouble is found, it may usually 


trouble. 


inspected fortnightly. 
be corrected by careful tapping with a ball hammer 
The State Savings & Trust Co., Akron, and the Merchants 


wen appointed receivers of the 
is said, to 


National 


Bank, Massillon, have | 
Biltwell Tire & Rubber Co., Barberton, Ohio, due, it 


money stringency, though the company claims solvency. 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


kADE generally shows a falling off from the activity of 
last year and the opit is freely expressed that we are in 





tor a period of slackne all around. Another claim for in- 
creased wages is confronting the managements of the works and 
he indications are that the matter will not be easily settled 
he development of rubber planting on the Amazon is a mat- 
ter of interest to many besides those primarily concerned. The 
ncrease in the yield in the last ten years shows the latent possi- 
bilities of this district in the future for making up any deficiencies 
in the Eastern supply which may be caused by the spread of 
pests like the worm pest his appears to be unknown in Brazil 
where the main bar to progress seems to lie in transport and 
labor difficulties, which will have to be overcome if the rubber 


is to compete economically with the product of the Far East 


With regard to quality, I have not seen any definite statement as 


to whether the Brazilian plantation rubber ranks equally with the 
product of the wild trees in the same locality. If it does, then 


it would follow that the age of the tree is not a prime factor 
But if it does not, one would still expect the plantation rubber 
grown in its original home and presumably coagulated by the 
native method to be free from the irregularities associated with 
the Far Eastern product. 
Certain seers predicted a shortage in the supply of raw rubber 
yr the world’s requirements during the current year. There is 


no sign of this yet, judging by market quotations, and it may be 


taken that until world conditions get back to normal—always sup- 


posing there are not a series of revolutions—what may be con- 
sidered the legitimate trend of trade will not be observable No 
doubt a lot of people want rubber in some form or other, but they 
have got to pay for it and this is just where the difficulty comes 
in 


There is general agreement among manufacturers that business 


is very quiet at present and buyers seem to be waiting until sales 
are forced by the difficulty, monetary or otherwise, of holding 
large stocks An interesting market feature which is causing 

mment is that Fine Hard Para is quoted within a half penny 
f the price of plantation rubber and I have heard the opinion 
expressed that the demand will go up. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, if this will eventuate, because if both were purchasable at, 
say two shillings per pound, allowing for the loss on washing 
alofe, the Brazilian would be two shillings sixpence per pound 
and the now increased cost of washing and drying have to be 


idded to this 

\ matter which is of deep concern to the trade is the recent 
death of W. G. Wilson, secretary of the India Rubber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and Joint Secretary of the National Joint 
Industrial Council of the Rubber Manufacturing Industry. Mr. 
Wilson was only forty-four years of age and there can be little 
doubt that he over-taxed his strength in his devotion to the in- 
terests of his duties during the strenuous times of the last few 
years. It will be by no means easy to fill his place. 

UNITED RUBBER PRODUCTS CO., LIMITED. 

The United Rubber Products (¢ Limited, which has a capital 
of £250,000 in shilling shares, owns the Urpco works of the New 
Urpco Rubber Co., Manchester, and has lately obtained control 
of the rubber works of G. W. Laughton & Co., Limited, of Clay- 
ton, Manchester. A certain amount of mystery attaches to the 
business which is being carried on, this being associated with 
some recent method of utilizing waste rubber. Louis Alexander, 
who was prominent in the promotion of the Sorbo Rubber Sponge 
Co., is the leading spirit of the United Rubber Products Co., 


Limited. 


CALLENDER’S CABLE CONSTRUCTION CO., LIMITED. 

Callender’s Cable Construction Co., Limited, showed an in- 
creased protit of £161,524 in 1919 and has paid 15 per cent 
against 12% per cent in 1918. As the works at Eritt, London, 
and Leigh, Lancashire, are now relieved of special government 
work the additional plant and buildings which were erected dur- 
ing the war period are now available for the largely increased 
ordinary business. In order to finance this a new public issue 
of £400,000 Preference shares and £100,000 Ordinary shares has 
been made, the former at par and the latter at £1.2s. per share. It 
is stated that the sales for 1920 are double those for the same 
period of 1919 


CARRIAGE OF DANGEROUS GOODS. 

\ memorandum has recently been issued by the Board of 
Trade with reference to the carriage of dangerous goods on 
board ship and there are several references not without interest 
to the rubber trade. Not for the reason that the rubber manu- 
facturer ships his own chemicals or is responsible for the safe 
carriage of goods which come from overseas, but rather because 
the remarks in the text are of general import. Thus with regard 
to carbon bisulphide it is stated that the vapor has a tendency to 
travel and if it finds its way to any surface sufficiéntly warm to 
ignite it the flame will flash back and ignite the liquid. This 
has occurred at twenty feet from the warm surface. The mere 
striking together of two pieces of iron within the inflammable 
atmosphere may cause ignition. 

\niline oil is stated to give off vapors which are poisonous if 
inhaled for some time. “Some time” strikes one as rather too 
indefinite. It is interesting to note that nothing is said regarding 
reclaimed rubber although some of the shipping companies decline 
to carry it, without much reason, in my opinion. The association 
with oil has raised the bar, as so many oiled materials are liable 
to spontaneous combustion. In the memorandum it is recom- 
mended that cases containing oiled goods intended for exporta- 
tion as merchandise should be perforated or otherwise ventilated. 
When oiled materials are used for packing, care should be taken 
to see that they have been properly dried and that the various 
folds do not overlap in such a way as to bring several thicknesses 
of the material together. If oiled clothing has been seasoned for 
at least a month after manufacture and is packed in hermetically 
sealed metal lined cases there should be no risk of spontaneous 
combustion. With regard to this it would be interesting to know 
if any cases of fire have occurred in the case of oil clothing in 
transit since the large expansion of the business in recent years. 

It is stated that spontaneous combustion in the case of lamp- 
black is extremely rare, but as there is a possibility of its taking 
place it should be kept protected from the wet. With regard to 
this somewhat disputatious matter, all I can say here is that spon- 
taneous combustion of lampblack was not so extremely rare in 
rubber works in the past, whatever may be the case to-day. But 
a great deal depends upon the exact nature of the lampblack or 
what is sold as lampblack, some blacks being much more liable 
to fire than others. The Board of Trade is advised that india 
rubber solution comes under the heading of dangerous goods, 
and that it must not be treated as general cargo and covered with 
other goods. It may be shipped under deck provided it is made 
up in small collapsible lead tubes or in one-quarter and one-pound 
tins packed in sawdust in tin lined cases. The same precautions 
are to be taken with solutions of gutta percha in tetrachloride of 
carbon, because, although it is non-inflammable, it is an anesthetic 
like chloroform. 
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DUMPING. 

What exactly is dumping? Definitions seem to vary according 
as to how the imported goods affect the individual pocket. On 
June 9 in the House of Commons the Under Secretary for the 
Board of Trade was questioned as to whether the dumping of 
French and American tires had caused the dismissal of 800 
workmen at the Wood-Milne works, Leyland, and was further the 
cause of other manufacturers slowing down their output. A 
further question was whether the Government’s anti-dumping 
legislation would be quickly introduced. On the latter point the 
answer was to the effect that no statement was possible at present. 
With regard to the general question, the Under Secretary said 
that he was not satisfied that the home industry was seriously 
affected nor had he any evidence that foreign tires were being 
dumped in this country. Obviously he does not treat the term 
sold as being synomymous with dumped, as his questioner seemed 
inclined to do. He also added that the export of rubber tires in 
the first five months of this year had exceeded the imports by 
about £600,000, while in 1913 the imports exceeded the exports 
by about £470,000. As the American invasion had not at that 
time gathered strength the total must have been mainly made up 
of French, German and Russian tires. 

THE KING’S BIRTHDAY HONORS. 

Among the recipients are one or two names known in the rub- 
ber trade. The knighthood bestowed on H. A. Wickham, as 
father of the rubber planting industry, is an honor which has been 
generally acclaimed. There is no need here to recapitulate the 
deeds in the earlier life of the recipient, as they are to be found 
in the rubber literature. 

Philip S. Stott, who received a baronetcy, is a Lancashire man 
well known as a cotton mill architect. His connection with the 
rubber trade is not very close, but as a director of the large 
Dunlop Cotton Mills he may be said to be in touch with the 
industry. 

W. H. Veno, who received a knighthood, is in somewhat the 
same category; although in business he is a manufacturing drug- 
gist, he has for some time had large financial interests in rubber 
manufacturing, being at the present time a director of the 
Monarch Rubber Co., Limited, of Manchester. 

Mention may be made also of John Henderson Stewart, who 
receives a baronetcy. Although best known in other spheres of 
industry, he is chairman of the Sorbo Rubber Sponge Products, 
Limited, of London, a company which is now building a large 
new works at Woking, Surrey. 

POTTERS ASBESTOS CO., LIMITED. 

This concern, which has works at Rochdale and the neighboring 
towns of Littleborough, has been taken over by Bells United 
Asbestos Co., Limited, and some of the new machinery has been 
transferred to the works of the latter company at Harefield, 
Middlesex. The share capital of Potters is £68,600, and the 
chairman is Frank Turner, who is not now connected with the 
well-known asbestos concern of that 
Bell’s United Asbestos Co. is to be increased and Frank Turner 
The Bell’s United Asbestos Co. 
per cent, added to which 


name The directorate of 


will have a seat on the board. 
for last year paid a dividend of 12'%2 
was a bonus of 5 per cent. 

LOUIS MINTON. 

The business arrangement which has been in existence 
many years between Louis Minton and Messrs. Typke and King, 
rubber chemical manufacturers, of London, has recently been 
terminated. Mr. Minton, however, will continue at Trevelyan 
Buildings, Manchester, to cater for the rubber manufacturers’ re- 
quirements in raw and reclaimed rubber, pigments, substitutes, 


for 


accelerators, sulphur and other chemicals. Having been, prior to 
1898, a rubber manufacturer, he can claim with reason to be in a 
special way qualified to supply goods suitable for the different 
branches of the trade. 


ZAMA, LIMITED. 

This company, which carries on a proofing business at Pendle- 
ton, Manchester, has recently been sold to Thos. Mellor & Sons, 
of Portland street, Manchester. During the war the spreading 
machines were fully engaged on special work, but latterly all 
classes of proofing for the trade have been undertaken. J. E. 
Baber, who has had considerable experience in the proofing in- 
dustry, will act as manager under the new regime. 

CHESS-BRAND, LIMITED. 

This firm has gone into voluntary liquidation and the business 
of rubber sole and heel manufacturers will be continued at the 
works, which are situated at Middleton, Lancashire, by a new 
company called Chess & Stead, Limited, with George Metcalfe 
as managing director. The new company will also operate the 
Chess-Brand works at Strand, Gloucestershire, these having now 
passed into their possession with the Middleton works. These 
latter, it may be recalled, were started by Mr. Roberts when he 
was head of the Wood-Milne Co., Limited. 

J. HALSTEAD & CO. 

This firm at Crow Oak Works, Whitefield, Lancashire, is 
among the more recently started proofing works doing proofing 
for the trade. G. C. Pratt, who has had many years’ experience 
on the rubber side, is proofing manager. 

NOT DUMPING TIRES ON BRITISH AUTO MARKET. 

According to the American Chamber of Commerce in London, 
it is understood that large quantities of American and French 
tires were being dumped on the British markets to the disad- 
vantage of British manufacturers. Information given by the secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade, in reply to inquiries made by Mem- 
bers of Parliament, show that during the first five months of this 
year the export of tires exceeded in value the imports by over 
£600,000 sterling, and in the corresponding period of 1914 imports 
exceeded exports in value by £470,000 sterling. 

The inquiries, says the American chamber, emanated from the 
report that a well known firm of tire manufacturers found it 
necessary to dismiss a large number of their workmen, and this 
was attributed to the dumping of foreign tires. 


RUBBER GROWERS ASSIST RUBBER EXHIBITION. 

The Fifth International Exhibition of Rubber, Other Tropical 
Products and Allied Industries and the International Rubber 
Congress to be held in connection with it at the Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall, London, in June, 1921, will receive the hearty 
support of the Rubber Growers’ Association, as in 1914. Special 
committees are being appointed to deal with competitions, the 
plantation rubber section of the international congress and other 
matters. A rubber tennis court will again be a feature of the 
associaticns’ exhibits. Sir Ernest Birch, K.C.M.G., is chairman 
both of the Rubber Growers’ Association’s special exhibition com- 
mittee and of the committees for the exhibition organization. 
The exhibition offices are at 43 Essex street, Strand, London, 
~: S.. & 


BRAZILIAN SHIPPING FACILITIES WILL BE IMPROVED THROUGH 
the inauguration of monthly services by the Pacific-Argentine- 
Brazilian Line of San Francisco and the Lloyd Royal Belge 
Steamship Co. of Belgium. Steamers of the first-named com- 
pany, after stopping at west coast ports, will call at those in 
Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil, and return by way. of the 
Panama Canal. Those of the Belgian line will call at Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Brazilian ports, Montevideo, 
and Buenos Aires. 

THe Bureau oF EpvuCaTION IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS IS 
planning a course of athletic training that will require every 
public school to invest in athletic equipment. The increasingly 
popular games of baseball, indoor baseball, volley ball, soccer, 
golf, handball, and tennis are to be included. 
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The Rubber Industry in Germany. 
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( esp ndent. 
etore the war. No wonder that great efforts were made to 
troduce substitutes Substitute yarns made from old rags 
ave been offered and new fiber plants have been tried out to 
eplace hemp and cotton. For a while it was the fashion to 
hink these substitute materials were superior to the real article. 
Since the return of peace, however, the mask has been dropped, 
manufacturers admit that the substitutes have been a flat 
rilure most instances and that the industry will require stand- 
d materials t is to continue manufacturing on a profitable 
isis Today, wherever the German  substitute-made article 


meets rubber goods made abroad from standard materials, the 


German goods lose out, even in the domestic market. This is a 


very serious matter for the German rubber industry and there 
is doubt that steps will have to be taken to make available 
sufhcient quantities of standard raw materials if the industry 
shall ever recover again. This also has considerable bearing 


future of German rubber exports 
FOREIGN RUBBER TRADE DESTROYED. 
after the signing of the armistice German rubber manu- 


upon the 


Right 
very hopeful for the resumption of their former 
fully 
realized and the Germans believed that they would be allowed 


tacturers were 


export trade. The sentiment of France was then not 


to enter the community of nations again on equal terms. These 


expectations have now been destreyed, and nearly two years 


have passed in which the rubber industry has been retarded and 


its difficulties intensified. It is now recognized that the foreign 


organization of the German rubber industry is com- 


destroyed 


been 


trading 
The well equipped agencies in enemy coun- 


tries have sold, as for instance the fine London business 


f the Continental company, and it has not been possible to keep 
up agencies in neutral countries owing to the high cost entailed. 


Shortly after the signing of the armistice German manufacturers 


ade attempts to get in touch with some of their customers. 


They found, however, more competition than had been expected 


and that the industry especially had gained 


The 


business entirely, 


\merican rubber 


ascendency in foreign business. Germans, therefore, will 


reb uld 


discussed 


have to their rubber and the question 
such circumstances it would 


This, 


has been whether under 


be better to give up exporting entirely however, is a 


difficult accomplishment 
RUBBER INDUSTRY HANDICAPPED. 
The German rubber industry has invested heavily in equipment 
and buildings that could not be turned easily to other purposes. 


\lso, Germany has nearly 80,000 men trained in rubber manu- 
cturing for whom no new employment could be found. The 
German system training industrial labor, although very effi- 


cient in the production of high-class operatives, has the disad- 


age that it makes specialists who cannot change over easily 


another. To reduce rubber production 


ym one industry to 


would therefore spell unemployment for a large number of ex- 


trained men, 


11 ' 
celliently 


This 


which is a thing to be avoided at any cost. 
problem is still more complicated by the fact that sales in 


y f the 


best paying branches of the rubber industry are 
declining heavily. Germany has to pay off an enormous debt 
ind the Germans will be poor for many years to come. Under 
such circumstances it has become a necessity to cut down all 


expenditures for luxuries 


The time has come when the posses- 


sion of an automobile is not quite the thing and statistics seem 


to indicate a rapid decline in the sale of automobiles. The auto- 


mobile business in consequence is expected to decline heavily 


uring the coming years. It is not quite clear whether the 
demand for bicycle tires will recompense sufficiently the industry 
for its loss sales of the more costly article. Another difficulty 
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to be faced in this respect is the rising cost of production. The 
low value of the mark not only makes the purchase of raw ma- 
terials difficult, but measured by international standards Germany 


today buys much more expensively than any other country of 


the world. It follows that each article carries a severe initial 


handicap in manufacturing cost that cannot be overcome easily. 


Under such circumstances it is rather astonishing to see that the 


German Government seems to be inclined to cut down export 


activities still further by creating a special taxation of export 
values for the purpose of raising the German revenues. This 


manufacturers, 
Whether they 


will succeed is doubtful in view of the very serious financial con- 


matter is now under consideration and rubber 


especially, are up in arms against such a measure. 


dition of the country which calls for a practically complete di- 


vestment of all surplus property. Incidentally, there is hardly 


any available for advertising purposes, and foreign ad- 


vertising that had been continued by several firms during the 


money 


first years of the war as a matter of good policy has now ceased 
entirely. 
PRICES OF RUBBER GOODS PROHIBITIVE. 
These export troubles are only a reflection of the more acute 


Here are a few instances that may illus- 
All through the war and following, canning 
and preserving have been encouraged. There is little wasted just 
But the rubber rings used in preserving have 


ring could be 


domestic difficulties. 
trate the situation. 


now in Germany. 


gone up excessively in price. Formerly such a 


had for 


* so. Today, 50 cents and even 75 cents 
on the basis of the old exchange must be paid. 


Also the rings 


two cents o 


are not of the former quality. 
has been very active in the past and a great number of specialties 


The German jar-ring industry 


were introduced to make the opening of the cans easier. 


Most of these specialties made opening dependent upon the tear- 


ing of the ring. In addition, they required more rubber for their 


manufacture. With the present prices, housewives do not care 


to buy such rings and the simpler forms have been intro- 


duced generally \s the rubber rings were so expensive, sub- 
These, however, have not turned out 
most substitutes. The 


is undersupplied 


stitutes have been offered 
very satisfactorily as was the case with 


present situation is that the German market 


with rings and that dealers are trying frantically to increase their 


stocks. Rubber jar rings today are an article bought and sold 
in a speculative manner as shares on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 
PROFITEERING RAMPANT. 
The same applies to belting. But the belting dealers have 


had a severe shock recently owing to the heavy break in prices 
beginning of letter. It is suspected that a 
f belting has been bought by dealers for future 


explained in the this 


large quantity 
profiteering, in fact, is just as rampant in 
other world. 


sale at large proilits; 


Germany today as it seems to be in parts of the 
down and the speculators 


It is expected that rubber belting will 


Now, prices have gone wonder what 
to do with their stocks 
find more and more appreciation in Germany as soon as a better 
quality can be made than is the case just now. Rubber manu- 
facturers complain that the rubber belt has not had a fair chance 
during the past and that it has not been used wisely during the 
war. Together with the drop in the cost of belting in Germany 
has come a general depression of all trading, caused principally 


ranization of values. Orders are coming 





t 


by an extensive disé 
in very irregularly. The rubber industry has probably been hit 
least by this development as the dependency of the industry on 
foreign supplies acts as a stabilizing factor upon prices. But 
there is no doubt that the rubber goods dealers are becoming 
more and more careful and while trying to keep up prices they 
obtained at the present quotations 
present 


admit that orders are not 


The 


price S 


who are keen to continue 


efforts to keep up the spirit of the 


German 


are making special 


market. They point out that prices in other countries are high 
and that the output of rubber goods outside of Germany is also 


considerably below the actual demand. There seems to be some 


truth in this statement, as there is a noticeable falling off of 
foreign rubber supplies in the domestic market. For a while 


the “Hole in the West” and the hole in the East offered by 


Danzig were giving to enterprising dealers an excellent oppor- 


new 


tunity of introducing expensive foreign rubber goods. It is 
astonishing that notwithstanding the financial condition of the 
country and the high prices that had to be charged for such 
goods, there was still a demand for English tennis balls. Re- 


cently no English tennis balls were to be had in Berlin at any 
price and our German sportsmen are losing their mental balance 
German bail is inferior in quality to the English 


This applies to many 


because the 


and does not have the correct weight. 


goods made from india rubber, of which large 


other sporting 


quantities had been imported immediately after the war. 
INDUSTRIAL FAIRS NOT BENEFICIAL. 
The spring fair in Frankfort, which has been held for the 


purpose of giving the German manufacturer a chance to keep 
up his connection with the occupied territory, has not been as 
successful as the autumn fair of last year. It suffered under 


the French occupation which then was in progress and still more 


under the generally disorganized transportation and traveling 
conditions that followed the famous Kapp revolution. The 
sales in the rubber section, therefore, were not very good. This 


was rather small, considering the general im- 
producer, and 
represented. 


fact, 
West 
surgical rubber 
There have sprung up in Germany quite a number of these fairs 
to help 
doubtful 


section, in 


portance of Germany as a rubber only 


goods were comparatively well 
destined either to aid in the sale of German goods or 


the import of raw materials. It is, however, very 
whether these enterprises will really benefit the importer of raw 
materials, as the German manufacturer is not inclined to buy in 
this manner, but prefers to deal with importers known to him. 
If American exporters of reclaimed rubber and other materials 
wish to get in touch with Germany, they should establish proper 
trading agencies to handle not only the German market but also 


that of Poland, Bohemia, and the former Austria, all of which 


seem to hold a good promise for the future. 


RUBBER SITUATION IMPROVING. 


The present depression in the German market will not be of 
will come to an end with the expected 


This is indicated to some extent 


very long duration. It 


stabilization of the exchanges. 


by the report of the Demobilization Commission, which stated 


that the rubber industry was comparatively busy during the first 


quarter of the year and had sufficient orders to guarantee a 
favorable occupation rate. In the technical and surgical section 
of the industry overtime had to be resorted to. The general 


situation of the industry is very much improved as compared 


with the same period during the preceding year, notwithstanding 
all present troubles. 


MANUFACTURE OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER IN GERMANY 


DISCONTINUED. 
Authentic news comes from Germany about the discontinuation 
of the manufacture of synthetic rubber by the Farben fabriken 
vorm. Friedrich Bayer & Co. This company had built during 


the war a large plant for the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
in Leverkusen and it had become possible to produce considerable 
quantities of substitute Part I been 


used during the war by the German army for tires and for a 


rubber. of this rubber has 


while German scientists and economists were very hopeful that 
synthetic rubber could be firmly established 


t 


the manufacture of 
in Germany. During the recent general meeting of the share- 


holders of the company it was announced that the company has 
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closed its Leverkusen rubber works and does not intend to con- manufactured by the use of rape-seed oil. Exception can be made 
tinue the manufacture of synthetic rubber as part of its activi- under certain circumstances. The exporter may bill his export 
ties. The rapid rise in the cost of acetone and aluminum has goods either in German or foreign money units. 
increased the cost of production as such a rate that today the The Liga Gummiwerke Heinrich Peter & Co., G. m. b. H., in 
price of the synthetic rubber exceeds that of the natural product. Frankfort-on-the-Main, has increased its capital to 3,000,000 


The company discontinued manufacturing immediately after the 


hostilities and the existing stocks of the material 


cessation of 


were sold out 


NOTES OF THE TRADE. 
depression in the German rubber goods market continues. 


The 


All branches of the industry are finding their market considerably 


curtailed and evidence of overstocking in the retail market be- 
gins to appear everywhere The manufacturers of surgical rub- 
ber goods who had been fairly busy during May and June now 
begin to feel the slump, and complaints are heard about can- 
cellation of orders. The cause of the present difficulty in the 


surgical rubber industry differs somewhat from that in most other 
The demand for surgical rubber 
tive immediately after the war 


branches of the rubber industry 


goods has naturally been very ac 


and the dealers in consequence have been in the habit of carrying 


much larger stocks than would be necessary in normal times. 
They find now that they cannot dispose of the expected quanti- 
ties and naturally try to reduce their commitments. Surgical 
rubber goods have been sold at rather excessive prices by the 
dealers and there is no denying that a certain amount of profiteer- 
ing has taken place in this line. The trade associations have 
realized this fact and while they have urged high prices during 


the former shortage they are now recommending reductions 


amounting to 33 and even 50 per cent 
branch of the industry is feeling the situation 
namely, the makers of sporting goods and toys. The 
declined during the war 
Sporting still 


When the war ended the 


Another 
very acutely 


number of rubber toy manufacturers 


because no rubber was obtainable goods have 


been made but in reduced quantities 
industry tried to pick up its old connections again and the results 


of the first trading fairs seemed to be most promising. Large 


orders were received from abroad and the aspect was pleasing 
enough. The last weeks, however, have proved a decided dis- 
appointment. The German rubber toy industry has gained its 
influence by the high quantity of its production as well as 
by the cheap price for which the goods have been sold. It ap- 
pears now that the output of more recent times has not been 
very satisfactory and that, in consequence, orders have declined. 
Also the price of the toys has reached a level which makes the 


Ge roan industry less competitive than in the past. 


The Bureau for the Control of Foreign Trade in Rubber Ma- 
terials and Rubber Goods (the Aussenhandels Nebenstelle Kaut- 
schuk) has now commenced operation. It is in charge of Walter 
Lindemann, the manager of the central union of German rubber 
goods manufacturers The work of the Bureau will be guided 


by the following principles: the import of raw rubber, gutta per- 
from all restrictions and, 


The im- 


cha, balata, and scrap rubber, is fre 


therefore, is not subject to the control of the Bureau. 


port of manufactures of rubber and goods for further use in man- 
ufacturing is in principle prohibited. Exceptions will be made 


in the case of such goods as are urgently required for the con- 


tinuation of German economic life and cannot be manufactured 
in Germany or cannot be had in a reasonable time The im- 
porter will have to prove the urgency of his request. The im- 
port of reclaimed rubber is limited to 5,000 tons in all. The im- 


port of factice is not permitted unless proof is provided that the 
required quantities or qualities cannot be had in Germany. 

The export of raw rubber, gutta percha, balata, and scrap, is 
The export of manufactures of rubber is permitted as 
long as the price is not below the domestic minimum prices. 
The export of The 
factice is permitted with the exception of such qualities as are 


permitted 


reclaimed rubber is permitted. export of 





marks 

The Continental Cacutchouc und Guttapercha Compagnie in 
Hanover has increased its capital from 15,000,000 to 34,500,000 
marks. 

The Ungarische Gummiwaren Fabrik A. G. in Budapest, 
Hungary, has increased its capital from 6,000,000 kronen to 10,- 
000,000 kronen. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 
| Seeses H EguatortAL Arrica exported 2,221,133 kilos of rub- 
ber in 1919, as compared with 1,980,723 kilos in 1918 and 
1,756,436 kilos in 1913, the year before the war. 

France’s exports of rubber manufactures in 1919 amounted to 

226,000,000 francs in value. The figures for previous years are: 


1918 francs 96,000,000 1915 francs 80,000,000 
1917 francs 117,000,000 1914 francs 85,000,000 
1916 francs 108,000,000 1913 francs 100,000,000 


To the Alsace-Lorraine production much of the increment is due. 
Denmark imported in 1919 rubber of the value of 115,000,000 


kroner, 

Holland in the first quarter of 1920 did a less. satisfactory 
business in rubber tires than in the year before, because ex- 
portation was made more difficult and the importation of foreign 
tires was made easier. On the other hand, no complaint is to be 
found as regards the manufactures of technical and sanitary rub- 
ber goods other than dock and transportation strikes. Imports 
of tires for the quarter amounted to 3,145,551 gulden and ex- 
ports, to 147.411 gulden. Imports of raw rubber amounted to 
2,126,672 kilos, of which 2,022,578 came from the Dutch East 
Indies and 19,940 kilos of balata from Curacao. Exports of rub- 
ber amounted to 1,655,043 kilos, of which 1,085,983 kilos went to 
the United States, and besides 20,393 kilos of balata were ex- 
ported. 

\ company has been registered in Bombay, India, as “The 
Pioneer Rubber & Industrial Co., Ltd.,” with a capitai of £500,000 
English, (50 lakhs of reclaim waste rubber and 
manufacture rubber goods, such as tires, tubes, surgical goods, 
Sir Fazulbhoy Cur- 


rupees > a 


heels, waterproof clothing, and ebonite. 
rimbhoy is chairman of the board of directors, and Manu 
Subedar & Co. are the managing agents. 
CORD TIRES TO BE MADE IN CUBA. 
The Cuban Tire & Rubber Co. (Com- 


pantia Cubana de Zunchos y Goma), 
Havana, Cuba, said to be the pioneer 
tire factory in Latin-America, was in- 
corporated in August, 1916, with an au- 
of $1,750,000 for the 
other 


thorized capital 


manufacture of tires, tubes, and 
rubber goods 

Under the efficient guidance of Raul 
Godoy, general manager, the company 
has steadily progressed and is now mak- 
ing 150 tires, 500 tubes, some 
mechanical for the 
sugar centrals. Appreciating the neces- 
sitv of adding cord tires to the company’s 
products, Mr. Godoy recently spent six months in the United 


States acquiring the necessary technical information and mechani- 


fabric 


hee ls, and goods 


Raut Gonpoy. 


cal equipment for making high-grade cord tires. 
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News from British Guiana and Trinidad. 


Special Correspondence. 


RANK DapuHNE, the solicitor to the Essequibo Rubber & 
F Tobacco Estates Defence Committee, has issued the final 
report and audited accounts to the subscribers to the fund. 
There was complicated and protracted litigation and the wind- 
ing up of the company was not completed till 1919, but in the end 
the subscribers to the fund, about 300 in number, have received 
a return (including an interim distribution in 1915) equivalent 
to 7s. in the £ on the amount they paid for shares. They are 
to be congratulated, for unfortunately proceedings of this kind 
rarely terminate so satisfactorily. It should be added that only 
shareholders who subscribed to the fund benefited from the ef- 
forts of the committee. 

The company was registered in Georgetown, British Guiana, on 
April 6, 1910, with a nominal capital of £100,000 in five-shilling 
shares, to acquire the benefit of four licenses granting the right 
to collect rubber, balata and like substances over an area of 200 
square miles of the Crown Lands in British Guiana and to de- 
velop the land as a rubber, tobacco, and general produce estate. 
The licenses were granted to J. M. Ho-A-Hing on June 5, 1906, 
for a term of 10 years at an annual total rental of $80, and a 
royalty of two cents on every pound of rubber or balata collected. 
The nominal promoter of the company was the Industrial Selec- 
tions, Limited, who received £4,500 for preliminary expenses but 
the actual promoter was Joseph Chansay, the beneficial owner of 
practically the whole of the issued capital of Industrial Selec- 
tions, Limited. The first directors of the company were Sir 
Henry E. Dering, Bart., J. P., Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C. M. G., 
Captain W. J. M. Hill and William O’Malley, M. P. 

Captain Hill resigned on June 30, 1911, and P. Halcrow was 
appointed in his stead on February 7, 1912.- On February 23, 
1912, Sir Henry Dering tendered his resignation which was ac- 
cepted on March 4. 

The 400,000 shares comprising the nominal capital of the com- 
pany were offered for subscription at par by a prospectus dated 
April 13, 1910, and published by the “Financial Outlook,” which 
unhesitatingly recommended the company. 

The company’s affairs were ordered to be wound up on June 
25, 1912, on the petition of six shareholders (1,480 shares) sup- 
ported by 28 other shareholders (5,185 shares), presented on 
May 4. The statement as prepared by the directors disclosed 
a deficit of £68,992.4s. 5d. 

The property of the company was sold at auction in August, 
1912, when a private offer of $16,800 by W. L. Seymour, the rep- 
resentative of an English syndicate, was accepted for the Liberty 
Island Estates held under a 99 years’ lease from the Government. 

A prominent British Guiana journal, dealing with the above, 
recently said: 

The announcement that the subscribers to the Essequibo Rub- 
ber & Tobacco Estates Defence Fund are to receive a dividend of 
7s. in a pound recalls the rubber boom of almost a decade ago, 
when British Guiana was to share in the fabulous wealth then 
being won from this industry. Enthusiasm ran so high that the 
Department of Science and Agriculture went to the expense of 
producing a brochure informing the world that there were some 
nine million acres available for rubber cultivation in the colony 
and that the rubber grown here was equal to the best product 
of the East. Several companies were formed and so confident 
was everybody in the colony that we had a rubber industry that 
we even had the temerity to exhibit at the Rubber Exhibition 
in London. That the boasts of the Department of Science and 
Agriculture as to the quality of British Guiana rubber were not 
idle was borne out by the fact that the colony carried off two 
cups. Unfortunately many of the companies that were formed 
were sponsored by busy speculators, who were far more anxious 


by the development of an industry that had the best of prospects 
—and still has. 

The boom soon collapsed and the rubber industry of British 
Guiana became such a minor affair as to be forgotten for all 
practical purposes. It had not altogether died, however, for in 
1918 the exports reached the total of 23,854 pounds. This was 
not a great contribution to the world’s supply, it is true, but 
still sufficient to ‘justify the assertion that the industry is alive. 
In the long run it will probably be found a good thing that the 
foundations of the industry were not laid in the treacherous 
quicksands of a boom. When it does take its proper place in 
the industrial economy of the colony it will not at any rate owe 


to grow rich quickly than they were to make money honestly 





RicHMOND EstTATE, ToBAGo. 


MuttipLce “V” TAPPING, 
its very existence to an abnormaily inflated price of 12s. 6d. a 
pound, and the time may come when this colony will be able to 
sell its rubber in the markets of the world at the world’s price. 
At present, according to the representative of one of the largest 
rubber cultivators in the colony, owing to labor shortage and 
leaf disease, it is not possible to tap the colony’s rubber trees 
at a profit. The price in London to-day is ruling at only 2s. 3d, 
a pound, and it is held that with the high price of labor it is 
impossible to compete with the East. 

It is interesting to glance for a moment at the progress made 
in Trinidad, which was also to become a “rubber country” a 
few years ago. Trinidad has not become a rubber country, but 
its industry has developed better than ours and there seems to be 
a little more optimism about it than there is here. The ex- 
ports in 1919 amounted to 41,000 pounds and the industry evi- 
dently had sufficient life in it to be worthy of discussion by the 
excellent Agricultural Society that looks after these things in 
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MALAYAN CRUDE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN 1919. 








Mi ! Wunsauius, 
Sv por ! ) nt 
T HE ANNUAL REPORT of the Planters’ Association of Malaya for 
the year 1919, presented at a meeting of the Association held 
i few days ago, conta mucl t g intormation relative to 
the rubber industry during t eriod under review Some of 
the more salient points of this report are given below 
The year 1919 commenced with heavy stocks in this country, 
ind in mat directions fears were expressed as to the ability 
of the manufacturers to absorb them Crop restrictions were 
relaxed during the first part of the year and the shortage in 
shipping did much to augment this. A great deal of speculation 
resulted on the signing of the armistice and temporarily affected 
prices in Singapore, but the removal of the American import 
restrictions brought a more steady ifluence to bear on the 
position, and in the ensuing months of the year matters adjusted 
themselves more nearly to a resumption of the natural law of 
supply and demand 
The output of rubber in Malaya dui 1919 and the previous 
three years was as follow 
Increase 
18 1919 in 1919 
ver 1918 
I I Tons Tons. Per cent 
Selangor 6,163 32,614 1,417 39,570 26 
Perak 3,421 30,1 30,219 41,580 37 
fol 14,004 . 22,816 7,890 - 
Malacca 12,388 16,075 16,693 22,414 34 
Negri Sembilan 12,179 l 6 15,154 22,846 50 
Penang, Pr nce Wellesley 
and Dindings 4,935 5 506 5,762 8,089 40 
Sedah 3,314 .26¢€ 5,276 6,472 2 
Singapore ° 628 2,471 2,600 3,200 23 
Pahang 1,001 1,562 1,494 2,457 64 
Kelantan 1,010 1,490 1,745 2,077 19 
Trengganu 20 105 188 244 29 
Total 99,063 129,923 133,364 176,839 32 
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PRODUCTION. 


During the past 11 total 


. , 
production has 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN RUBBER—WORLD PRODUCTION, 
1919 


uction for the year, as they show some 


port figures for are interesting when compared 


22,918 tons 





vere shipped than the total of the Malayan crop, while at 
é | of 1918 only 6,312 tons are given as having remained un- 
cu 
1e Board of Trade returns for 1919 give the total imports of 
rubber to the United Kingdom at 101,891 tons, which amount 
32 tons were supplied by the Federated Malay States and 
Straits Settlements. On December 31 stocks of plantation 
rades at Lone and Liverpool amounted to 23,236 tons. In 
ten months ending October, 1919, the United States took 124,339 
ns of rubber from the British Indies, an increase of 30,904 tons 
r the amount supplied during the corresponding period in 


(According to Rickinson’s “World Rubber Position,” the world’s 


production of plantation rubber in 1919 was estimated at 285,225 
ns, Brazil bers at 41,635 tons, and the amount 


ian and wild rub 
afl mn De ember 31, 1919, 


374,200 tons 


t 
it 


at 47,340 tons, making a total of 
produced in 1918. 


bi 


SHARE OF CONSUMING COUNTRIES—TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN 
DEMAND FOR RUBBER. 


Of this amount 55,000 tons were 


[he consuming countries in their order of importance were: 

Per Cent 

\merica 65 

United K ; 3 

I ince 6.5 

Ita et 4 

( ada 3 

J in a Aust 3.5 

Russia 0.5 

eemndiing ? 

Belgium 1.5 

Cermany, et l 


[t is pointed out that during the past 10 years the consumption 
of rubber in the United States has shown an average increase of 
27% per Should the 
result in an annual increase in the world’s consumption equal 

by 1924 to 
the plantations a crop of no less than 766 pounds per acre in 
demand. It, safe 
approaching a time when the supplies of 


cent per annum. spread of motor traction 


per cent, it would be necessary harvest from 


¢ 5 
to £0 


order to meet the therefore, follows as a 
onclusion that we are 
raw material will not be large enough to meet the demand. 

Most of the rubber produced is for the manufacture of tires, 
few years there 
present planted 


area of 2,910,750 acres will be tappable during the next five years. 


and if this demand is maintained during the next 


} 


will not be enough rubber available, as only the 


The Société des Plantations de Telok-Dalam of 
Antwerp, Belgium, in its tenth annual report for 1919, announces 
profits of 1,691,460.74 francs. The company owns 4,405 acres of 
land in Asahan, Sumatra, of which 2,405 acres are under cultiva- 
tion. This yielded, in 1919, 909,540 pounds of rubber instead of 
the anticipated 720,310 pounds; the average price obtained ’ for 
it was 6.35 francs a kilo, while in 1918 the price obtained was 
3.87 francs. The number of trees per acre when the company 
74 and this year 5 
trees acre more will be removed. In 1918 the yield was 
5.178 pounds per tree and 384.8 pounds per acre; last year it 
was 5.83 pounds per tree and 39305 pounds per acre. The 
president of the company is E. Bunge and among the directors 
are A, and E. Grisar. 


Anonyme 


started was 105; this has been cut down to 
an 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY IN THE NETHERLAND TAXES, 
EAST INDIES. \ good deal of excitement has been caused here in export 
circles where “time business” is the custom, by the proposed 


By Our Regular Correspondent : 

; : \ ; export taxes with a sliding scale. Government officials had pro- 

N CONSIDERING the prospects for Netherland East Indian agri- , ear a2 4 

] : ; posed a means of protecting time business, which would other- 

cultural products in 1920, a local authority declares that the . : . 1 

; ‘ 4 wise receive unfair treatment under a sliding tax scale. It ap- 

impoverished condition of Europe will not affect trade to such , ; | . , : 

; 2 * pears, however, that the remedy is worse than the disease, for 

an extent as might be expected, because the United States and , ; ; 

; ; . the proposed protection—an export permit subject to innumer- 
several Asiatic countries have proved to be large consumers of , , | . eee 

able conditions—is so bound up in red tape that instead of being 

colonial products Mee? 

protected, time business would be seriously hampered. 

apie ; ; E ae Therefore, at a recent gathering at Djacja, where delegates 
the world has also invaded these parts and should not be lightly : , sg : 

. from the chief commercial 

considered. as } t - 1 - 1 | bl } Mi . 
to discuss the at 1 as Cc d to cab to the te 

LABOR TROUBLES AND THE CURE. cu the matter, it was decide to cabk » the Miunister 


The labor problem is more complex here than it is in America. 


He concludes by pointing out that the labor unrest all over 


associations of the island convened 


of Colonies in Holland protesting against the proposed measure, 
and suggesting a stamp tax instead of the much debated duty. 


Here we have not only the European employes on the estates 


to consider but also coolie labor. That employers and the Gov- The following table shows how thé tax would be regulated 
ernment, both, are alive to the need of some action is abundantly on rubber: 
evident. The local government has just published a draft of If the market price per half-kilo of rubber is: 
egulations intended to benefit the European assistants of the ae: , B sc i Nihil ee 
east coast of Sumatra, and it is supposed that similar regula- ev Ee St eee ; 3% of valuc. 
fil. 2.26 and over... S6ehntSeendedes 4% of value. 


ions will be drawn up for Java and Madura. 

The regulations lay down terms concerning the working con- In addition to this tax, the rubber shipper will have another 
tract of an employe, stipulating that he shall have leave of ab- item to deal with in making up his cost account, namely, a 15 
sence of at least one month each year for the first six years, Per cent increase in freight charges, announced by the Nether- 
and foreign leave of eight months if he has been with an em- lands-Indies Railways; this is to go into effect on August 1, 


ployer for over six years. One clause provides that any condi- 1920. 

tion made by the employer to prevent directly or indirectly the PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RUBBER. 

marriage of an employe shall be void. The International Association for the Rubber Planting Industry 
One of the foremost companies active in improving the con- in the Netherland East Indies publishes the following table of 


dition of its employes is the Hulland-American Plantation Co., the production and export of rubber for the entire Netherland 
a subsidiary of the United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., that East Indies during the period 1914-1918, The quantities are given 





has recently fixed salaries for field assistants as follows: begin- in tons of 1,000 kilo (2,204 pounds). 
Production Z xports 
1914 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1914. 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
. 1,001 los 3,812 7,510 13,952 18,933 23,558 3,772 7,466 13,941 18,843 17,311 
and Atje 6,586 10.135 16,374 2 19 23,901 5,279 9,583 15,404 20,789 19,538 
a. as 89 134 ] 9 21 151 ) 
365 519 198 S 314 362 515 18 154 &4 
10 155 156 177 24 ‘ 7 0 
5] 41 68 f 27 45 40 77 38 
99 141 218 317 328 7 18 102 70 
cseeee 132 506 1,188 1,818 2,577 125 498 1,169 1,761 2,576 
beenes 9 492 792 754 548 119 1,068 
Se se ee eee ney ey eet en ~ 30 i3 57 67 4 coe 6 7 oese 38 
West Borneo TTT CTT Te TT CTC CTT TTT Te 147 402 921 1,325 1,525 128 363 728 1,325 1,385 
ee Ee err nr poe ar — 250 479 872 1.077 870 192 94 753 946 1,132 
Totals ivhekedebenhenheans ccae’ Bae 20,482 34,930 48,028 55,685 10,029 18,604 32,391 45,193 43,989 


LATEX PRODUCTION AN! AND ANATOMICAL S81 STRUCTURE oF HEVEA. 


ner’s salary, fl. 300 (one florin equals 40 cents) per month; 
At a recent meeting of the Rubber Planters’ Association, 


after the first year this is increased by fl. 50 a month each year, , 

: . : Bobilioff discussed the formation of latex and the connection 
until the employe has been with the concern 14 years, when he 
will receive a salary of fl. 800 per month. On January 1, 1920, 
a new ruling went into effect which provides for pensions. The 


between the anatomical structure and latex production of Hevea. 
From experiments with isolated pieces of bark, he came to the 


. . , " , . - ae conclusion that after tapping, a new formation of latex takes 
maximum pension after 20 years’ service and at the age of 45 


e see : . , 2 place, which he believes may be influenced by the presence of 
f illness making the employe an invalid, is ° : 


years, or in case « 
fl. 2,400 per annum, minus 2 per cent of the bonus earned since 
January 1, 1918. At death the widow receives 60 per cent of 
the maximum pension, plus 12% per cent for each child; this 


amylum. He further found that on the whole the best latex 
producers had the greatest number of layers of latex canals. 
In making experiments on bark, age was a great factor. 
: ? ; — , Other investigators found that while it was not always true 
pension is also subject to subtraction of 2 per cent of the bonus ; : : ; 
of a group of good producers that the amount of latex pro- 
duced runs parallel with the number of latex rings, this cor- 
Other rubber planting companies that have provided pensions yespondence was noted when a mixed group of good, bad, and 
3 : = « m > ° . 
for their employes are the Deli-Batavia Rubber Co,—fl. 1,000 medium producers was tested. It has been pointed out that 


earned since January 1, 1918. 


per annum after 18 years’ service; the Amsterdam yr Culti- where a plantation has fared so badly that the usual method of 

vating Co, and the Netherlands Rubber Co.—each fl. 1,200 after finding good producers does not work, investigation of the bark 

18 years’ service; Tjinta Radja—a lump sum of fi. "0000 after might become a trustworthy aid in thinning. 

15 years; Société Financiére—a lump sum of fl. 12,000 after 15 porns. 

ome ener During the last quarter of 1919, Djambi exported 2,057,650 
As for the coolies, efforts are being made to abolish the kilos of rubber and 109,196 kilos of gutta jelutong. Reports 

recruiting system and contract labor as it now exists and to about the condition of the crops were satisfactory, expansion 

substitute so-called free labor. It is proposed to bring this of plantings taking place regularly. 

about gradually, each year reducing the amount of contract It is reported that the Green Star Steamship Co., of New 

labor and correspondingly increasing the amount of free labor, York, will commence regular service between the Netherland’s 

until all labor will be free. Indies and New York and San Francisco. 
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42,611 
1,342,¢ 
1.342.700 
1,34 l 
1,342,73¢ 
1,34 94 
1,342.9 
1,343,0 
1,343,101 
1,343 OR 
1,343,113 
1,343,154 
1,343,1 
1,343,16 
1,343,233 
1,343,310 
1,343,357 
1 43,368 
1,343,380 
1,343,38 
1,343,394 
1,343,418 
1,343,521 
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1,343,528 
1,343,540 
1,343,621 
1,343,684 
1,343,68 
1,343,713 
1,343 ,73¢ 
1,343,787 
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1,343,890 
1,343 ,91¢ 
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1,343,950 
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1,344,02 
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1,344,079 
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1,344,337 
1,344,346 
1,344,349 
1,344,401 
1,344,443 
1,344,504 





Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 





ISSUED JUNE 8, 1920. 

42 ,4¢ Cushion wheel G. M. Peters, Kirkwood, Mo. 
( Tire \. J. M Chicag Il 
) Artificial palr be worn on the hand as a foot-treating 
ppliance H. A. Post, Kansas City 

Storage battery separat 1 method of manufacture. T. A. 
Willard, Clevelan O 

Split rim for tires R. S. Bryant, assignor by mesne assign- 
ments to The Standard P arts Co.—both of Cleveland, O 

Toy gun operated by rubb« I : d “albot, assignor to 
E. E. Talbot—both of W ~ng Ww alla, Wash 

Display stand for tires ( W. Yelm, dssignor to The Gates 
Rubber Co both of Denver, Col 

Self-filling fountain pen with collapsible ink reservoir M. 
Borbeck, assignor to Houston Fountain Pen Co.—both of 
Sioux City, lowa 

Bath spray. P. J. Fitzgerald, assignor to The Fitzgerald Manu- 
facturing Co both of Torrington, Conn 

Embalming device. ( S. Harrell, Lexington, Miss 

Aeronautic device with inflatable pockets to be worn by in- 
dividuals. J. Kropacz, assignor of one-third to J. Jakuriecz— 
both of Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

Tool with handle of r lating material. 4 A. W eaver, Balti- 


more, Md 
Flame-throwing sterilizing appar 


itus with rubber bulb. I. W. P. 


Buchanan, Lebanon, Ter 
Nursing bottle attachment t prevent collapsing of nipple. 
D. Clark, Waterville, M 

Cushion tire. L. W. Ostmann, St. Charles, Mo. 

penitent tire F. Perdala, Newark, N. J 
Submarine radio syste with highly insulated antennae. P. E. 
Stogoff, New York City 

ISSUED JUNE 15, 1920. 

Resilient tire and filling therefor. J. Stander, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Windshield wiper V. H. Christen, Toledo, Ohio. 

Pneumatic cushior = \ Eggers, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor to 
The Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Mfg. Co., Naugatuck, 
Conn. 

Material for reinforcing 1 irticles and method of making 
same _ 2 Kingsley, East Cleveland, assignor to The 
Mechanical Rubber Co., ( eveland both in Ohto, 

Hard rubber battery jar and method of manufacture. H. Weida, 
Highland Park, N ]., assignor to The India Rubber Co., 
Erie, Pa ; 

Sole-cutting die witl eet rubber secured to outer surface to 
furnish unbroker rtace t retain operator’s grasp. T. W 
Bilello, Long Island City, N ssignor by mesne assign 
ments to United Shoe Machinery Cor poration, Paterson, N. J: 

tire QO. I Ingram, Walla Walla, Wash 
tubes. H. M. Stevens, Indianapolis, 
4 Rade Al Iowa 
H. M h, Buffa  f 


Ohio. 


lo, N 
Elyria, 








J. Allend, Philadelphia, Penn 
Fountain pen cleaner ( W. Garver, Ashland, Ohio. 
Wheel cushion and means f inting same A. L. Runyan, 
Omaha, Net 
Resilient tire filler \. L. Runyan, Omaha, Nebr. 
Dental massage and polishing appliance with waterproof lining 
and elastic contracting means. C. W. Fuller, Yonkers, N. 
Hatpin guard ted by elastic band. J. B. Maserang, 


Belleville, Ill 


Syringe E. Neil, Nashville, Tent 
ose coupling \. R » New York City 

Spring tire. C. E. Williams, Pittsburgh, Penn 

Spring tire ( 1 Wil , Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Bulb for tank valv 4. T. Hopkins, assignor to The Mechanical 
Rubber Co th of Cleveland, Oh 


ISSUED JUNE 22, 1920. 


Tension device for | -pres ess rolls. C. T. Evans, assignor 
to The Cutler-Ha fanufacturing Co.—both of Miil- 
waukee, Wis 


Vacuum cup dental suction plates. G. S. 


Whitaker 


fastening means for 
Gloversville , 


Dental suction plat G. S. Whitaker, Gloversville, N. Y. 

Hose coupling I R. Gilson, New Rochelle, assignor to New 
York Belting & Packing ( New York City—both in New 
York 

Tire. F. Ditchfield, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Gasket for inflation-tube connections \. A. Ewald, Oakfield, 
Wis 

Rubber stamp attachment F. E. Frost, Worcester, Mass. 

Carcass fabric for pneumatic tire J. F.. Palmer, Riverside, Il. 

Cushion wheel P. H. Dorsey, Algiers, La 


Funkhouser and H. G. 
Tire & Rubber Corp.— 


British 


Cushion tire. F. A. Krusemark, L. G 
Carpenter 


all of Roanoke, Va 


Open face gas mask G. A. Mickelson, Vancouver, 
Columbia, Canada 

Pneumatic wheel with solid tire and pneumatic tube. E. B. 
Hudson, Middletown, O} 

Attaching means for rubber heels. J. W. Denmead, Akron, 


Ohio. 
Cord fabric 


and rubber soles for boots or shoes, having ends of 


cords presented to wearing surface. J Grosjean, Lima, as- 
signor by direct and mesne assignments of one-fourth each to 

. F. Montgomery, Fort Recovery, and F. L. Maire, Lima—all 
in Ohio. (See Tue Inpra Rt BBER Wortp, June 1, 1920, page 


590.) 


Chemical Patents will be found on pages 732, 733. 


,3 44,662. 
,3 44,760. 
344,773. 
344,854. 
.344,856. 
,344,935. 
»344,972. 
,344,986. 
,o 44,990. 
a 45,040 


345,046. 


14,900 


200,462 


200,510 


200,538. 


200,567. 


200,644. 


200,780. 


200,862. 
00,943 
1,018 
028 
201,079 
201,106 

201,184. 


201,191. 


201,279 


01,360 


201,401. 


140,971. 


141,026. 


141,071. 


141,075 


ISSUED JUNE 29, 1920, 


Demountable rim for tires. B. Tamburello, New York City. 

One-piece collapsible nursing bottle. W. E. Goddard, Water- 
town, Wis. 

Resilient tire. W. Seidel, Chicago, Ill. 

Tire valve. A. C. Berg, White Bear, Minn. 

Garment supporter. G. R. Bonebright, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ear drum protector. E. Baum, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Resilient heel tread with soft rubber plugs. R. Armour, 


Providence, R. 


Resilient wheel. A. H. Carlson, Butte City, Calif. q 

Shock absorbing wheel with pneumatic hub. R. R. a Court 
Beadon, Simla, Punjab, British India. 

Hair curler with elastic band. O. E. Vandamark, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Heat insulating fabric. F. V. Wedlock, assignor to Featheredge 


Rubber Co.—both of Chicago, III. 
Cushion wheel. T. W. Arter, Bellaire, Ohio. 
Tire. G. D. Pearson, Montreal, Quebec Canada. 
Elastic vehicle tire. W. E. Russell, Akron, Ohio. 
Demountable rim for tires. O. Smith, Springfield, Tenn. 
Demountable rim for tires. Victor R. Teague, Lovington, N. 
Mex 
Demountable rim for tires. W. W. Bowman, New York City. 
Demountable rim for tires. M. Hollister, Jr., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


REISSUES. 


Resilient wheel. W. A. Black, 
Wheel Co.—both of Spokane, 
dated September 3, 1918.) 


assignor to The Simplex Auto 
Wash. (Original No. 1,277,537, 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED JUNE 1, 1920, 


Tire casing. H. E. Grabau, Long Island City, and A. C. 
Schwartz, New York City—both in N. Y., U. S. A. 

Vehicle tire with air reservoirs. O. J. Eisele, N. Y. U. S. A, 

Pneumatic sinforced tire. P. Huth, San BS TA, Calif., 
“ag age ' 

Reinforced pneumatic tire. H. L. Ochs, Kansas City, Mo., 
we wa 

Ear stopper. B. T. Stair, Los Angeles, Calif.. U. S. A. (See 
Tue Inpia Rupper Wortp, June 1, 1918, page 544.) 

Solid rubber tire. The Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., ab me ome 
County of London, assignee of C. Macbeth and. H. Young, 
both of Birmingham, County of Warwick—all in england 


Garter The Kabo Corset Co., assignee of L. S. Florsheim— 


both of Chicago, Ill, U. S. A. 
ISSUED JUNE 8, 1920. 
Hat-pin protector connected with elastic band. J. B. Maserang, 
Belleville, Ill., U. S. A. 


Vehicle wheel. The Eagle Wheel & Tire Co., Inc., assignee of 
7. = irrigan—both of New York City. (See Tue Inpra 
Ruspper Wortp, April 1, 1919, page 369, and December 1, 
1919, page 155.) 


ISSUED JUNE 15, 1920. 
Farr, Northampton, 


Repeis cover for pneumatic tires. F. W. 

England 

Metal tire with pneumatic inner tube. J. L. A. Tetreault, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 

Cushion wheel. G. Zinsli, Sentinel Butte, North Dakota, 
w. a A. 

Milking machine teat cup. The Ridd Co., Limited, assignee of 
Ambrose Ridd—both of New Plymouth, New Zealand. 


1920, 


for cycles and similar saddles. 
Jelley, Birmingham—both in 


E. B. Killen, 


ISSUED JUNE 22, 


and fabric top 


and H. 


rubber 
Coventry 


Composite 
J. Jelley, 
England. 

Pneumatic rubber tire with 
London, E. C. 4, England. 


air tight joints, etc. 


etc. W. P. Limacher, 


Device for ettecng nipples, caps, 
Pasadena, Calif., U. S. A. 

Endless ®t The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Limited, New Toronto, assignee of The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Toronto, assignee of A. M. Hardy, 


Bowmanville—all in Ontario, Canada. 


ISSUED JUNE 29, 1920. 


Spring tire. E. B. Esther, Missouri, U. S. A. 
Automobile wheel with metallic tread encased in rubber. G. W. 
Sell, Portland, Ore., U. S. A. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED JUNE 2, 1920. 
Self-filling fountain pen. H. A. Widmer, 32 Clerkenwell 


Road, London. 

Tire valve. A. Schrader’s Son, 
Brooklyn, New York, assignee 
avenue, Ridgewood, New Jersey—both 
yet accepted.) 

Fountain pen. J. Mallat, 
(Not yet accepted.) 
Fountain pen. J. Mallat, 
(Not yet accepted.) 


Atlantic avenue, 
219 Godwin 
Ss. A (Not 


Inc., 783 
of H. P. Kraft, 
in U. 
53 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


53 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


Machinery Patents on pages 735, 736. 
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ISSUED JUNE 9, 1920. TRADE MARKS. 
167 Driving belts composed of spring metal links containing blocks THE UNITED STATES. 
of rubber, etc. E. Lycett, Bromley street, Birmingham. ; 

141,186. Fountain pen. C. Livsey, 11 Groveland Road, Wallasey, N’ 106,555 The words Bavkettre-Ditecto—celectrical insulating mate 
Cheshire. rial The Continental Fibre Co., Newark, Del 

141,216. Pneumatic or solid wheel tires having sides of softer rubber 109,785. The word Wakers above a white triangle 
than tread. W. W. Beaumont, 222 Strand, Westminster. surrounding a black triangle bearing the initials . 

41,271. Fountain pen. H. A. Widmer, 32 Clerkenwell Road, London. boots and shoes of cloth, leather or rubber. H. Walker & 

141,276. Parlor golf. A. H. Laing, Ardis, Watling street Road, Fullwood, Son (Leeds), Limited, Leeds, England 
Preston, Lancashire. > 114,072 Representation of an izle standing wit one of its talons 

141,297. Pattern for making rubber baby pants. A. E. White, ,88 4, sae on 8 heraldic « aie pong Me Pye fe * in 
Chancery Lane, London (I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 725 its other talon a catapult, the elastic of which it is pulling 
Broadway, New York City, U. S. A.) . with its beak. W. J. Adams & Co., Limited, Manchester, 

141,405 Disk wheel with wooden rim recessed to hold pneumatic tire. Ractend ¢ ° 
W. E. Beasley, Rose Cottage, Cheddington, Buckinghamshire, -_ , — 7 
and W. Beedle, Cornwall Villa, Weymouth street, and 117,558 Phe word Ossorn in outline letters within geometric figure 
Everett, 376 St. Albans Road—both in Watford, Hertfordshire. Foundry supplies, molding machines and parts thereof, cores, 

141,408 \ir co. Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, Westminster, stripping machines and _ vibrators. The Cleveland Osborn 
and H. Milward, 21 Bowyer Road, Alum Rock, Birmingham. Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 

141,4 na a i syringe with rubber packing around needle. Ss. J 119,121. The word Durnam’s above representation of a bull on which 
Everett, 393A, London Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. is superimposed the representation of a blow-out patch bear- 

ISSUED JUNE 16, 1920, ine the words Dur-s-ruL Birow-Our Patcn ror Tires. C. 
urham, Salina, Kans, 

141,489. Rubber lined anti-splash device for faucet, etc. W. E. Body- 120,491. The word Monpae—chewing gum, etc. W. Lohr, New York 
coat, Brookland House, Hamilton Road, Lincoln. » City, assignor to Candy-Cake, Inc., Wilmington, Del 

141,495 Pneumatic tire with sponge rubber filler. CC. L. Marshall, 27 120.730. TI Wo : \ at 
Queen Victoria street, London. 120,79 Che word — pneumatic tires. World Tire Corporation, 

141,517 Self-filling fountain pen. \. Gilbert, 18 Shore street, and A. Chicage, 

Roberts, 2 Gordon House, Mare street—both in Hackney, 120,993. The word ~~ men’s, women’s and children’s shoes of 
London. leather, rubber, fabric and combination materials. Inter 

141,541 Pneumatic tire with wood or metal rim closed by leather or national Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
near I a's ie hi Southall, 7 Vieie's averse, Sauetes, 121,616. The word “Crampion’’—veterinary syringes, pill-injectors, milk- 
near Leeds orkshire. oe tndidin a i citietae saan 

141,578. Hose pipe couplings. E. S. Luard and V. P. Rawlings, 15 see mo Phas is rateaa tates, ot Becton, Dickinson & Co., 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. : ee tiieee. ee ee P . 

141,652. Rubber pad for protecting boot soles F. E. Freeman, A. E. 121,623. The words Bear HvuG above representation of a bear—punc- 
Derreck and G, Lovesey, Great Norwood street, Chelten- ture curing patches. W. F. Goddard, Moberly, Mo. 
ham, Gloucestershire. 123,144. Representation of label bearing the words Paramount, No 

141,749. Resilient wheel having solid outer tire bearing on interior rubber Meta Toucnes THE SkIN, and the figure of a man adjust 
tubes. M. Campi, New York City, U. S. A. (Not yet ing a garter, superimposed above a representation of the 
accepted.) Paramount garter—garters, hose-supporters, armbands and 

ISSUED JUNE 28, 1920. suspenders. U. S. Garter & Suspender Co., Chicago, III. 
: 3 ; 123,15 Representation of a label bearing design of a girl’s head in 

141,782. Resilient tires. F. L. Rapson,- Childwall Hall, Liverpool. _ moter costume, locking through a tire, above the word 

141,927. Shock absorbing wheel tire with sponge rubber fi ier, F. L. Errwait —tire covers. The Bailey Co., Inc., Los Angeles, 
Rapson, Childwall Hall, Liverpool. Calif. 

> > -_ oo Ter > : ave . 7 , 

eet ROhio, S's A a ee ee a eo 123,438. The word TriMore—pneumatic tires. The Lion Supply Co., 

142,019. Waterproof coat with lining or interlining provided with ventilat- m. a Fayette, Ind. ; : 
ing eyelets coinciding in position with eyelets on outer part, 123,548. The words Pento Fountain Pen and the representation of a 
the outer eyelets being protected by an overhanging flap. fountain pen against a diagonally blue checkered background, 
W. I. Wolfe, 128 Islington, Liverpool. all within a rectangle—fountain pens. W. J, May & Co., 

142,023. -—— wheel tire having crown portion circumferentially Limited, East Twickenham, England. 

astic. J. G. A. Kitchen, Rose Bank, Scotforth, Lancaster. 123,844. The word ELasticars—splice insulators for electric conductors. 

142,029. W: sterpreed covers for saddles of cycles fitted with elastic The Elasticap Co., Hoboken, N, ] (See Tue Inpia Rupper 
bands. E. S. Lee, North street, Gosport, Hampshire. Wortp, March 1, 1920, page 366.) 

142,044. Shock absorbing wheel tires with sponge rubber filler. F. L. 124,087. The word DELMARVIA rubber, leather, canvas and balata belt- 
Rapson, Childwall Hall, Liverpool. (See Tue Inpra RuBBER ing, rubber and metallic hose, steam and hydraulic packing, 
Wortp, December 1, 1919, page 156.) ; and pneumatic tires. Delaware Electric & Supply Co., Wil- 

142,079. Pneumatic tire pressure gage. I. Pulverman, 222 Pennsylvania mington, Del. 
avenue. W. Warren, Penn., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 124,190. The words Horse Suoe Re-Corp Tuse—inner tubes fer pneu- 

matic tires. Racine Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis. (See 
ISSUED JUNE 30, 1920, Tue Inpta Rupper Worvp, July 1, 1920, page 661.) 

142,151. Petrol tank of celluloid covered with cork reinforced by canvas 125,145. The word Acorn above representation of an acorn—pneu 
and vulcanized rubber, with or without sponge rubber. G. matic tires and tubes. Acorn Tire & Rubber Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Linderwood, Croydon Road, Beckenham, Kent, and F. W. 27,245. The word CLrauss—rubber snips. The Henkel-Clauss Co., Free- 
Osborne, Fredensborg, Tennyson, Mill Hill, London. mont, Ohio, 

142,234. Horseshoe fitted with blocks of vulcanized rubber, etc. W. 27,517. The word Pappy—yielding heels and heel cushions for boo's 
Bonson, Halefield, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. and shoes. Melville Shoe Corp., New York City. 

142,238. Coffin with rubber packing between flanges of body and lid. 127,622. The words Tiny Tor above the representation of a baby lying 
F. Foy, Whin-Knowle, Kersal, Salford, Lancashire, and T. in a powder puff against a black circular disk surrounded 
Downs, Stepping Hill, Hazel Grove, Cheshire. by a_narrow white circle—rubber sheeting. United Drug 

142,307 Ventriloquial figure with lips and adjacent features formed of Co., Boston, Mass. 
rubber to produce more life-like expression. F. O. Ellis, 40 127,699. The word REINpDEER—tire casings and tubes. Achilles Rubber 
Summercourt Road, Southend-on-Sea. & Tire Co., Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

142,356. - Sleeve for keeping ballonet inflated, leading to opening at nose 127,848 rhe letter A within outline of a spade spot—druggists’ sundries, 
of aerostat where external pressure is greatest. J. D. Mack- acid bottles, hard rubber gum for dental use, etc. American 
worth, 17 Devonshire street, Portland Place, and E. G Rubber Co., Hempstead, N. Y 
Walker, 78 Cheyne court, Chelsea—both in London. 127,819. The letter A within ovtline of a spade spot—hard rubber bow! 

142,372. Auxiliary tire greyenins damage to pneumatic tire after de- ing and roque balls. American Hard Rubber Co., emp- 
flation. E. R. Marks, 57 Lincoln’s Inn, Fields, London. stead and New York City—both in New York 

142,373. Apparatus for peinting or marking fabrics laid over'a curved 128,075, A double oval containing a four-sided figure with concave 
table fitted with rubber impression pad. E. Sambrook and sides and ends, bearing the words Brown Make, the figure 
W. Howarth, Brooklands, and H. Smith Grasmere—both in 5, and two stars, beside the words Bone Dry—men’s shoes 
Harrogate Road, and H. Naylor and H. Jennings, Green made of a combination of leather, canvas and rubber mate- 
Lane Dyeworks—all in Yeadon, Yorkshire. rial. 3rown Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

128,205. The word Trepo in white letters on a black diamond—a prep- 

aration for filling cavities and healing cuts in rubber tires, 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. shoes and other rubber goods. J. T. Flaherty, Springfield, 
ass. 

PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. 128,341. The words Liste Lastic superimposed against a blue  back- 
$03,175 (May 1, 1917.) Elastic tire. Triple Airless Tire Co. ground of conventional form—elastic and non-elastic braids. 
503,390. (September 1, 1919.) Improvements in construction of pneu The Braided Fabric Co., Providence, R. 

matic tires. C L. Marshall. 128,47 The word Camco—canvas and rubber shoes, rubber soles and 

503,437 (September 3, 1919.) Perfected elastic tire and method of heels, rubber toe-boxes and rubber counters. W. lac- 
constructing it A. TI. Ostherg and A. Kenny. Pherson, Cambridge, Mass. 

503,631. (September 9, 1919.) Improvement in tires. S, Kawanishi. 128,499. The word Texstan—machinery packing made wholly or partly 

503,778 (February 3, 1919.) Phable tube made of waterproof or of rubber or having rubber incorporated therein. The B. 
rubberized fabric. P. E. L. Monge. Goodrich Co., New York City. 

503,87( (September 13, 1919.) Elastic tire. J. G. Krichel 128,497. The word Fresuet—hose made wholly or partly of rubber. 

503,890. (September 16, 1919.) Curved fabric for making pneumatic The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City. 
tires and method of manufacture. E. Nelli 128,790. The word Dutirtex—fabric covered rubber hose with metal 

lining. Metal Hose & Tubing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y 
129,064. The letter B within an ag my! a rubber boots, rub- 
bers, etc. Jacobson Bros., New York City. 
GERMANY. 129.107. The word Mortromat subber mats. United States Rubber Co., 

PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. (See Tue In- 

324.879 (january 21, 1915.) Removable rubber nipple for nursing pia Rurser Wortp, July 1, 1920, page 663.) 
bottle Carl Cale, Berlin 129,292. The letter S—rubber heels. The Squeegee Heel Co., Cleve- 
324,880 (August 31, 1915.) Removable nipple. Carl Cale Berlin. land, Ohio. 
324,881. (January 14, 1916.) Removable nipple with ventilating device 129,29: The word Sourecee—rubber heels. The Squeegee Heel Co., 
“at point where the nipple is inserted. Carl Cale, Berlin. Cleveland, Ohio, 
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129,580 


130,881. 


131,2 


394,951 


398,825. 


398,853 


400,853. 


401,036. 


401,077. 


401,078 


401,079, 


901,621 





401,900 


401,973 


402,210 
102,328 


402,853 


,489. 


236. 


vehicles 
Carlisle, Penn. 


nd tubes for 
r, Del., and 
Brooklyn 


rhe word Car w—rubber 
Tire & Rubber ¢ 





Carlisle 








The word INANnpovut iress shields Shield & Rubber 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

The word Cetrocias—Safet with elastic straps The 
Standard Optical Co., ¢ me (See Tue Inpia 
Rupper Wortp, June 1, 519.) 

Representation of a seal bearing around the edge the words 
R. T. Vanpersitt Co., N. Y. Amertcan Propvucrs, and 
in the center “9 words Dixre Cravy—clay used as filler in 
the manufacture of paper, paints and rubber products. R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., In New York City 

The word Acorn tire v ileanizing apparatus. A. E, Nolan, 
Portland, Oregon. 

The word Comets—candy-coated chewing gum. Wm. Wrig- 
ey, Jr., Co.. Chicago, Il 

The words Natty Pap—garters G. Frost Co., Boston, Mass 

The word Er cycle handle-bar grips Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton, N, | 

A black arrow behind a disk bearing a ‘classical figure of an 
archer, above the words Royvat Arcmer—rubber sheeting and 
rubber blankets Archer Rubber Co., Milford, Mass 

A black arrow behind a disk bearing a classical figure of an 
archer, above the word Troyan—rubber sheeting and rubber 
blankets. Archer Rubber C« Milford, Mass 

Representation of label bearing the words TreaBperry—*“It’s on 
rhe Leve.’’—chewing gum The D. L. Clark Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Facsimile of 

STOPPERS, 

words, and two arrows, ac« 


top of st bearing the words Sampson’s 
having the initial and final S the same for both 
ympanied by the words Exranp and 


Contract, indicating direction in which to turn stopper—ex 
PI 
pandine and contracting rubber stoppers for bottles. The 
Sampsen Appliance Corp., New York City (See Tue Inpta 
RUPBEI RLD iy | 120, page 504.) 
R Wi M 1, I! 4 
The word \setan, AL—suspenders, The Russel Manufacturing 


Co., Middlet n, Conr 
t sentation of an arrow—garters and 


The word Asnow above repre 
hose supporters. American Textile Products Co., Rochester, 
ms we 

The word Hotty—elastic webbing, garters, etc. McKenna & 
Robbins, New York City 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Representation of seal having a figure of a globe in the center, 
surrounded by 20 stars, and the words Tue MANHATTAN 
Ruerer Mre. ( Passa N. J., within the border consist 
ing of concentric circle rubber machine belting. The Man 
hattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 61 Willett street, Passaic, N. J 
U. S. A, 

Representation of an elephant running, accompanied by the 
ar Trornuiitt’s Non-Stire Sores—rubber soles and heels 

A. Thornhill, Single Tree, Newera Eliya, Ceylon; and 1 
Man 9 House, Pontesbury, S pshi 

Representation of a r ber leaf accompanied | the s 
RUBBER Lear Bran t itwear f leather, canvas in 
included in Class 38 The Kaufman Rubber Co., Limited, 41 
King Street, West, K r W aterlo« Ontario, Car 

The w 1 Macnum t i re I 1) | iN 
ber ( Limite 1) I r 1 Albar Street, Regent 
Park, London, N. W 

The word Varicnost F ‘ kings ul , et | 
Vena Appliar ( 14 1 Ik — l Kent 

The words “lJoun | f i stylogra per ] 
Bull, Limited, 93 | \ Ww. ¢ 

[The words THe | r ra c per incl 
in Class Nx ; | | Lt Lon \cr l.o 
= G oe 

The words Tus ] I’t f tai pens 
in Class | l Lin } Long Low 
WwW. ¢ : 

The word Nonsot rn ipally cor ed 


’ , 


i NO 


B403,051. 


B403,819. 


16,031. 


16,242. 


16,322 


16,48 


16,489 


16,490 


16,542 


16,564. 


16,565 





| 
| 


5,420 j { 416 55,437 
ber Con nnolly Brothers Adhesive Tapes and Insulating Ma 
terials Co., 69 St. Stephen's Street, Salford, Manchester, Lan 
caster 

The word Metpra within ar namental geometric figure—sheet 
ointing, packing, tubular hose, printing roller composition, 
stoppers for bottles, billiard table cushions, balloon material. 
vege Mfg. Co., Limited, 10 Throgmorton avenue, London, 

Cc 2 

Representation of a seal bearing the monogram M. D. on a 
black disk within a circle and beneath, the words “De-r1-rane” 
GUARANTEED WATERPROO! articles of waterproof, rainproof 
ind shower-proof « ng Martin Dilks & Co., 5, 16 and 18 
Cank street, Leicester 

[he word Tanx—rubber erasers. H. A, Coombs, 10 Farring- 
don avenue, London, E. C. 4. 

Che word Bowsen—rubber pac ds for boots and shoes. The Heel 
Guard C 44 Huron Road, Balham, London, S. W. 17. 

Representation of a label bearing at left hand end the mon 
gram C. P. M. C. above the words Securws juptIcatT orp 
rERRARUM at the right hand end the words GuaraNTEED 
Premier Ouanity, 14 carat Gown Nip, and facsimile signatur: 
of John Whytwart in the center the words Joun Wry 
WARTH Screen UNLEAKABLE Entrrety Mabe IN Grea 
BRITAIN and, beneath the address of the manufacturer 


stylographi« Limited, 14 


Paternoster Row, 


and 
Ivy Lane, 


fountain 


pens. J. Whytwarth, 
London, Cc. 4. 


5,552 


oe 


The representation of a flying eagle carrying arrows in its 
talons—fountain and stylographic ens ang erasers. The Eagle 
Pencil Co., 703 East 13th street, i"y 

The word FEeatHerepGe—rubber sponges. SWarkt & Co. (Lon- 
don), Limited, 98 and 100, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 1. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

TO AMERICANS. 
Representation of seal having a figure of a globe in the center, 
surrounded by 20 stars and the words THe MANHATTAN 
Rupper Mrc. Co., Passaic, N. J., within the border consist- 


ing of concentric circles—belting, rubber tubes, carriage- 
aprons, bands, bags, bladders, buffers, rubber cloth, air- 
cushions, insulators, funnels, rubber door-mats, and all other 


goods made of rubber or gutta percha included in Class No. 
40, except rubber pouches. The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co., 
61 Willett street, Passaic, N. J., U. S. A. 

Outline of a boomerang above the word Boomeranc—goods 
manufactured from india rubber and gutta percha not included 


in classes other than No. 40. Barnett Glass Rubber Co., 
Limited, 289-293 Swanston street, Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 

The words Boston Gartrer—garters, George Frost Co., 1551 


Tremont street. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Representation of a tire—pneumatic and solid tires, inner tubes, 
tire accessories, mechanical rubber goods, druggists’ sundries 


and all other goods manufactured from india rubber and 
gutta percha not included in classes other than No. 40. The 
F. E. Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 

The word “Guipe” quoted—rubber footwear. The F. E. 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

The word “Guipe” quoted—pneumatic and solid tires, tubes, 
accessories, mechanical rubber goods, druggists’ sundries, and 
all goods manufactured from rubber and gutta percha not 


other than Class No. 40. The F. E. 
Partridge Rubber Co., Limited, Guelph, Ont., Canada. 

The word Purico—rubber battery-plate separators or _ re- 
tainers. Philadelphia Storage penery Co., Ontario and C 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., ‘ \ (See description else- 
where in this issue.) 

The word A.pco—erasers, rubber bands, etc. 
Pencil Co., 173-175 Lower Clapton Road i 
land, and 220 Fifth avenue, New York City, 

The word Avurora—erasers, rubber bands, etc. ba she Lead 
Pencil Co., 173-175 Lower Clapton Road, Leadon, a Eng- 
land; and 220 Fifth avenue, New York City, U. A 

The rubber bands, etc. 

ime 

U. 


included in classes 


American Lead 
: Eng- 


‘Amerienn 
Lenten, E., 


VINDICTIVE—erasers, 

173-175 Lower Clapton 

Fifth avenue, N. Y. C. 

tire with a partridge Ai ol aie the 

footwear. The F. E, Partridge Rubber 
Ontario, Canada, 


word 
Pencil Co., 

nd; and 220 
ntation of a 
part—rubber 
imited, Guelph, 





DESIGNS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 








$11 lire tread Patented June 8, 1920. Term 14 years. 
~. - Rreitenstein, kron, O., assignor to World Tire 
Corporation, Chicago, IN 
lire Pate | June 8, 1920. Term 3% years. D. F. Crow, 
Omaha ebr 
Vis Patented June 8, 1920. Term 14 years. J. W. Demead, 
\kron, Ohi 
Rubber shoe plate. Patented June 8, 1920. Term 7 years, D. H. 
Eley and T. H Ry an, assignors to The Emory Rubber Sole 
Ce Ir all of rfolk, Va 
lire. Patented June 8, 1920. Term 14 years. H, T. Gauss, 
Chica Ill 
ir “il f. fr C S 
. | 2 
af fw ON 
sof 
ek CF OL 
Kw J ON 
55,459 55,506 





Tire tread. Patented June 8, 1920. Term 7 years. W. Kline, 


Mogadore, O. 


Tire. Patented June 8, 1920. Term 14 years. F, E. Shannon, 
Akron, 
Tire. Patented June 15, 1920. Term 7 years. J. B. Gabeline, 


Burlington, assignor to Standard Four Tire Co., Keokuk—both 
in Iowa. 

Advertising sign comprising a billboard within a colossal tire. 
Patented June 15, 1920. Term 7 years, R. Johnstone, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Tire cover. Patented June 15, a Be 
Lockwood, Kansas City, Mo. 

Non-skid tire tread. Patented June 


1920. Term 7 years. 


22, 1920. Term 14 years. 


>. N. Downes, assignor to J. Tire Co.—both of Char- 
lotte, N. 

Non-skid tire, Patented June 22, 1920, Term 14 years. W. E. 
Duersten, New Castle, Pa. 

Sole of a rubber boot or shoe. Patented June 22, 1920. Term 
14 years. W. E. Piper, Melrose, assignor to Boston Rubber 
Shoe Co., Boston—both in Mass. 

Sole of a rubber overshoe or similar article. Patented June 22, 
1920. Term 14 years, W. E. Piper, Melrose, assignor to 


3oston—both in Mass. 


toston Rubber Shoe Co., 
Term 7 years. 


Tire rack, Patented June 29, 1920. 


J. F. Bren- 
nan, Williamsport, Pa. 








— 
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Review of the Crude Rubber Market. 


NEW YORK. 
HEN first latex crépe was quoted on the spot at 30 cents 
W during the last week of July, the low record was es- 
tablished for this standard grade. The absence of sellers 
and the lack of buying interest on the part of manufacturers 
were influencial factors in the support of the market. 

Conditions in the plantation rubber market during the past 
month have been generally quiet and prices steady although the 
tendency has been downward. There was a marked scarcity 
of sellers, and other than dealers’ business, little buying has 
been done as the manufacturers evidently believe that the bot- 
tom has not been reached. In fact, several large buyers be- 
came September sellers as futures were out of all proportion to 
spot quotations. 

Paras have kept company with plantations being ruled by the 
same market conditions, but prices are believed to have reached 
rock bottom. 

Spot and future prices for plantation and South American rub- 
ber at the beginning and toward the end of the month are shown 
in the following quotations: 

PLANTATIONS. July 1, first latex crépe, spot, 35 cents; July- 
September, 37 cents; October-December, 403% cents; January- 
June, 43% cents. 

July 26, first latex crépe, spot, 32 cents; July-September, 33% 
cents; October-December, 37 cents; January-June 42% cents. 

July 1, ribbed smoked sheets, spot, 35 cents; July-September, 
36% cents; October-December, 4034 cents; January-June, 43% 
cents. 

July 26, ribbed smoked sheets, spot, 31% cents; July-Sep- 
tember, 33% cents; October-December, 3634 cents; January- 
June, 42 cents. 

July 1, No. 1 amber crépe, spot, 38 cents. 

July 26, No. 1 amber crépe, spot, 30 cents. 

July 1, No. 1 rolled brown crépe, spot, 29 to 30 cents. 

July 26, No. 1 rolled brown crépe, spot, 27% cents, 

South AmerIcAN ParAs AND Cavucno. July 1, upriver 
ine, spot, 35 to 36 cents; islands fine, 37 cents; upriver 
‘oarse, 26 cents; islands coarse, 21 cents; Cameta coarse, 20%; 
caucho ball 27 cents. 

July 26, upriver fine, spot, 34% cents; islands fine, 33 cents; 
upriver coarse, 23 cents; islands coarse, 20 cents; Cameta 
coarse, 19 cents; caucho ball, 21 to 24 cents. 

NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
go, one month ago, and July 26, the current date: 


August 1, July 1, July 26, 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 1919. 1920. 1920. 
First latex crépe....... $0.41 @.41% $0.35 @.36 $0.32 @ 
Amber crépe No. 1..... 38 (O@ 38 @ 30 @ 
Amber crépe No. 2........ 37 a 35 @.36 29 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3........ 36 G@ 34 @.35 28% @ 
Amber crépe No. 4... SS = 33 @.34 2714 @ 
Brown crépe, thick and . & 
thin clean ......... ae aa ae 33. @.35 .29 @ 
3rown crépe, thin specky.. .32 @ 3 @ .28 @ 
Brown crepe, rolled...... .29 @.29% 30 @ .26% @.27%4 
Smoked sheet, ribbed, stand i 
ard quality .............. .40 @ 35 @ 31%@ 
Smoked sheet, plain, stand- 
ard quality .....++...+.- 39 @ 36 @ 30 @ 
Unsmoked sheet, standard 2 
Quality ....ccscccccccecss 38 @ 3 @ 25 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 1......- 32 @ 30 @ 3 .23 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2....... » @ 28 @ .21%@ 
EAST INDIAN— A 
Assam crépe .....seseeees *58 @ @ @ 
Assam onions .........+... @ @ @ 
Penang block scrap.... *40 @ @ @ 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin ......++..- 134%4@ 124%@ 12 @ 
Palembang een ane 144%@ @ 13 @ 
Pressed block ....... ++ 21Ke@ 24 @ > .23 @ 
Sarawak .....-seeceeees 11 @ @ ja @ 


August 1, July 1, July 26, 
1919, 1920. 1920, 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS 
Upriver fine ...........-$0.54% @.55 $0.35 @.36 $0.3414 @.35 
Upriver medium ........ *52 @ 34 @ 30 @ 
Upriver cuarse ...... a. aa .26 @ 23 @ 
Upriver weak, fine... «sa = 33 @ 320 @ 
Islands, fine ........ - 48 G@ 37 G 33 @ 
Islands, medium *44 @ 3 @ 30 @ 
Islands, coarse .....+..0« 21 @ .20 @ 
Cameta, coarse *22 @ 20 @.20% 19 @ 
Madeira, fine Sine 554@ 40 @ 7 @ 
Acre Bolivian, fine....... 55 @ 39 @ 36 @ 
Peruvian fime ........00. 53 @ 36% @ 32 @ 
Tapajos fine 53Y%@ 36 @ 30 @ 
CAUCHO— 
Lower caucho ball....... .29 @ 27 @.28 21 @ 
Upper caucho ball ...... 48 G 29 @ 24 @ 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads.. *34 @ 25 @ @ 
Ceara scrap. (etenees “ae eS 18 @ @ 
Manicoba, 30% guaran- 
 Brrtre . as ae & 24 @ @ 
Mangabeira thin sheet.... *.38 @ 30 @ @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap .... 31 @ 22 @ 19 @ 
Esmeralda sausage 31 @ 22 @ 19 @ 
COMNTGE GOTO ccpcsvecc-cse oe © 21 @.22 19 @ 
Central scrap and strip..... 29 G@ 19 @.20 17 @ 
Central wet sheet ........ 20 @.21 15 @ 13 @ 
Guayule, 20% guarantee « we = 27 @ 28 @ 
Guayule, washed and dried. .35 @ 37 @ 38 G@ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime ........ @ 16 @ 18% @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28% 24 @ 21 @ 14 @ 
Benguela, No. 2, 32%%.... .25 @ 19 @ @ 
Conaky niggers .. Hit valiows @ 33 @ @ 
Congo prime, black upper.. 35 @ 19 @ @ 
Conge prime, red upper.... .35 @ @ (a 
RAE WN: 6adisenne cease @ @ @ 
— Seer ree re @ 35 @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings... @ 33 @ @ 
Rio Nunez ball a ‘hone @ 35 @ @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings @ 34 @ @ 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Gutta Siak kines eniea 22 @ 26 @ 24 @.25 
Red Macassar 260 @ 2.75 @ 280 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar..... 78 @ 72 @ 72 @ 
Colombia she -- 61 @.62 47 @ 50 @.51 
Surinam sheet ..........e0. 93 @.94 79 @ 73 @ 
amber ° -- 94 @.95 82 @ 82 @ 


*Nominal 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 

\ healthy request for reclaims has been maintained during 
July, although transportation facilities continue poor and de- 
liveries uncertain. The mechanical goods factories were some- 
what less busy than a month ago and there is an appreciable 
slowing down in tire production, resulting in easier conditions and 
lower prices for certain grades of reclaimed rubber. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS, 
Jury 26, 1920. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Standard reclaims: 


Floating .......-. Paes tidak eked a0o0 cadet 
Friction ...... . naan - Lhiteteninas: wae a ae 
Mechanical 12 @ 4.13 
NE in ACCSRL RK DS HOSEN GCC CHE pHebRSSSSHEESREHROES 22 @ .23 
OO OTe CT TET Tee TTT ree 154%@ 16% 
_ “a ST er Te eee ee 146 @ .17 
Creche 2 wccccccccccs Std ccnwereresheteenhtats 124%@ .13% 
White . . ° sbiceteoes o6pendéesenees cose 22 @ 25 


THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
in regard to the financial situation, Albert B. Beers, broker in crude 
rubber and commercial paper, No. 1 Liberty street, New York City, advises 
as follows: 
“During July the demand for commercial paper has been very limited, 
and almost entirely from out-of-town banks, rates ruling at 8% to 8% per 
cent for the best rubber names, and even higher for those not so well 


known.” 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW NEW YORK SPOT RUBBER PRICES. PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 


Four Months 
\pril Ended April 30. 


PLANTATIONS— 1919 1920 1919. 1920. 
First 1 » erties : ‘ en 2 8 63 aa : ; rs ‘ 
a oF ‘ v.06 To Netherlands.... ilos 471,000 120,000 1,532,000 
» Ke sheet 1 ‘ } x ri r 
(Great Dritait 1,882,000 1,157,000 2,901,000 2,324,000 
> = 
PARAS Germany eee cee ee ee 18,000 see 18,006 
t ‘ fine Q 2 2 
, ‘ 6 POMGR. eidcenctns cudare bbinte.- .. ceemin eee 
{ riv irs 4 t 40 eae 
Island fine 4 , co United States 1,586,000 1,005,000 6,621,000 5,679,000 
Islands, coarse 7 i Singa 600,000 538,000 1,991,000 1,708,000 
( eta 8 t 8 lapan 53,000 47,000 178,000 178,000 
Figured ¢t July y Australia ... . se ee e 16,000 sell toca 16,000 
Other intries i 36,000 ‘ P 175,000 


SINGAPORE RUBBER MARKET. Totals 4,157,000 3,252,000 12,162,000 11,455,000 





O., LIMITED, Singa report [June 10, 1920] Poet © exiat 
es f ce ne | n London and New York, the . - _ s 0? 62 
ened yesterda bly weaker market and prices fandjong Priok 1,887,000 1,339,000 5,921,000 5,391,000 
wa bstantial dr f ist weel he ghest paid f Samaran : 47,000 36,006 203,000 186,000 
‘ 7¢ ents (t l P t els sold at 77 cents a Soerabaya 2.001.000 1,737,000 5,463,000 5,472,000 
nts, W \ eet fe ed up t 
few ts ) 4 nts lown oF jualit 
wa lift t : sellers had to hk consider 
‘ grades arket Br wn coe Fi ark crépes CEYLON RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Ae! ;' ; a IMPORTS. 
fairly aw t t er levels, it prices tend to sag January 1 to May 31. 
ing e ¢ rse of the sa t 1 t closed distinctly wea with — - A — 
t ect of a fur ( le rubber: 1919, 1920. 
(it 1 ton ita - 7 
| ollowins a ¢ From Straits Settlements boon dsesenedns pounds 1,087,026 1,242,457 
Sterling | ivalent India stone 612,757 717,661 
T P - im Bu 1 and other countries... ..cceccccsee cesces 6,300 
one n — —_ — 
Sheet, fine ribbed smoke 7 1/114 @ 2/0 Totals ‘aneendaseweens 1,699,783 1,966,418 
Sheet, g 1 ribbe 1/8 11 
Crépe, fine pal : ’ 0 EXPORTS. 
Crepe, good pale l ‘ i »/ O% Crude rubber: 
Crépe, fine brows : » 1/ 938 To United Kingdom (nh dnaeegeantene 15,227,401 13,015,130 
Crepe goo t 4 1 Hs »..9 “ > » 
Crépe, dat , 4 . 1/ ¢ Relgium ., ceesecoenceseeesoees 29,120 106,830 
Crépe, bar! ] i 1/ 4 France : oees seecneseseee 330,010 . 223,107 
; : Germany 108,228 
«) r n S 1 ‘ $1 > states : 
: : . : ' nited tat TORE: nee ech ee cesrcesecacdeeusseses eeeeds 28 
Italy - WUTTTTTTTITL TTT TTT ee TT 89,600 
. \ustrali: ooe ecoeececescoeeeeeeese  sesese S¢ 
AMSTERDAM RUBBER MARKET. tera spa oan 
ictoria . ° ° ee eeee 389,/30 os 
JOOSTEN & JANSSEN, Amst " t . i , 1921 a United States 33,634,370 17,057,312 
luring the iast we the ir t t thoug terest was chiefly . p a - - 
cancentrated in Piret Qualities He . oe the lower grades fout New South Wak ees TeTTT Tite 71,700 158,294 
few or no buvers Pric ' 1 St d Qualities consequently in ( ula and Newfoundland....... : rae 260,016 425,600 
proved from f. 1.16 to f. 1 Indi 1.977 5R6 
On the Terminal Market a turt r tot place July delivery . vee . . a ‘ 
mproved from f. 1.14% te f. 1 er from f. 1.24—f. 1.26, Mat Straits Settlements .....--eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 424 44,800 
from f{. 1.27 oe £ I | t cl 1 easier, particularly f Ja ; , vénas itenede 121,741 155,427 
the further positions: July f. 1 October f. 1 D mber f. 1.25, Marcel a ae om sasuetionss 
f 1.29 Totals . , coe marr ae 49,726,544 31,390,438 
i t n ¢ er ( , ’ ) 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 
An official report fre | la | r states that the exports of 
plantation rubber from the | erated Malay States for the month of 


May amounted to 7,627. ton Hared with 8375. tons in April and CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
108 tons in. the corresponding month last year. ‘The total exports fo PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIPS’ 


five months in the current 16,426 ton igains ns 
for the corresponding period last ina 396 tons in 1918 Appended MANIFESTS. 
ire the comparative statistics 
; id . 1119 PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 
nuary . 7,163 1,11° T l 
et ano 9'7 — 
February R20 10,80 <a 81 Fine Medium, Coarse. Caucho. Pounds. 
March 4 10,679 9,924 Tun 8 Ry the S.S n P 
April > 498 7664 8'375 FE ry the : Gregor from Para 
May es] 7,308 7,627 | nett & Fehr, Ine 15.09 
Neuss, Hesslein & - - os hos er 15,582 
Total 43,¢ 16,426 Poel & Kelly 8.663 ..... 91,207 55,801 155,671 
Il \ Astlett & Ct ‘ .. 33,000 109,000 89,600 231,600 
June 28 By the S. S. Gregery, from Iquitos 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. Meyer & Brown, Inc...... o cones owsk eb@bsesn eeeenne 1,568 
‘ . Various ° o° ee ° ese eeeeeee 84,4 
An official report from Singapore states that the exports of plantation : . Salas be 4,084 
rubber from Straits Settlements ports in the month of May amounted to lune 28 By the S. S. Gregory, from Manaos 
15.617 tons (of which >728 tons were transshipn ents), against 19.720 Meyer & Brown, Inc el ee 33,600 56,000 89,600 
tons in April and 15,845 tons in t orresponding month last year The total 
hipments for the five months of the present year amount to 67,772 tons, June 30 By the S. S. West Galeta, from Montevideo. 
compared with 77,666 tons last year and 35,665 tons in 1918. Appended Various eereseseecese 8,036 
ire the comparative statistics : frothy as Bae tea a 
18 1919 1920. Tune 30. By the S. S. Frankmere, from Para. 
January me St saans gt hornett & Fehr, Inc....... -.... “ne ieee wepecs - SE 
+ ach ab eee +>. tyes $931 Wm. Schall & Co............ 30,571 . ic 13,272 15,373 59,216 
March 0,905 329 Poel & Kelly ‘ sa ee 9,022 7,775 16,797 
April 6,584 10,848 15,720 H. A. Astlett & Co - 4,116 
+ ad 13°58 15'845 15-617 d eee wate jee S00ee Kenenee a 


Tuty 7. By the S. S. Michael, from Iquitos 
l ; 65 77,666 5 
Totals . of 47,006 Of 446 Meyer & Brown, Inc cxessee o¢ees 980 


irious ‘a oe 41,258 
Jury 7. By the S. S. Michael, from Manaos. 
RUBBER EXPORTS FROM PENANG. nn eee, 3 aol, Gam Mantes — 
7 ell § umont, Inc... may pene C0neces e8eseee 600006 3,43 
January Il to May 3 H. A. Astlett & Co......... 132,700 ....... 21,600 44,800 199,100 
ee ~~ Poe! & Kelly ‘ 36,327 anes 12,861 213,585 262,773 
i” 1720 G. Amsinck & Co., Inc. ' eeuese® acgebes ‘seccnes 7,742 
To Great Britain -..-Piculst 93,377 95,194 W mB. Geese & Ge. .cceses . “want é2eee wees 31,360 
Europe 945 Mever & Brown, Inc.... . 22,400 a" 33,600 152,320 208,320 
United State 50,413 91,577 : . . . _ 
nited ees : Juty 13. By the S. S. Rembrandt, from Rio de Janeiro. 


Totals 143,790 187,716 Wm. Schall & Co...cccccccecs 14,608 ences Seances 25,3 
Poel & Kelly. ebeeseus veqees weesece 26,828 6 
1One picul equals 133 pounds H A. Astlett.... sus edocs GPUS ccccess EPSP ccceces 7,400 
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(Figured 


June 16. By the S. S. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 


DO. cesses eseetssesesce 
June 20 By the S. S. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
ODO. cert eeeeetereesese 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 


June 21 By the S. S 


Meyer & Brown, Inc... 

June 23. By the S. S. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Vaslows  «2esstssecssees 


June 25 By the S. S. 


F. B. Vandegrift & Co.. 
The Goodyear Tire 
Rubber Co. ......06 ° 


June 28. By the S. S 


Iluod Rubber Co....... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Various 

June 28. By the S. S 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Rubber Trading Co..... 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... 
Edward Boustead & Co.. 
Joosten & Janssen...... 
VOSISED coccccccccegcce 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. 
Baird Rubber & Trading 


Desmond & Co. 
Metal & Produce 


Co. 
Thos. A. 
Vernon 


Ce eee 
Rubber “Trading ‘Co. esece 
G. Ryckman, Inc. 
United States Rubber 

Plantations, Inc. 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... 
General Rubber Co..... 
Jt Aron & Co........-. 
~~, 
Poe! OS Bc cn cgcsoses 
Edward Maurer, Inc.... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc.. 
Fred Stern & Co....... 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Whitall Tatum Co...... 
Various 96.60 
L Littlejohn & Co., “Inc. 
East Asiatic Co., Inc... 
E. S. Kuh & V alk Co 
Fred Stern & Co. 
The Fisk Rubber Co. 
W. R. Grace & Co..... 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc... 


Aldens’ Successors, Inc. 
Poel & Kelly.........-- 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 

CA accdccnenceencess 
VarIOGS ccccccccecccces 


June 29. By the S. S. 


Mitsui & Co., Limited.. 
<. Solomon, a 
June 29. By the S. S 

Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Eis ooentes csecdusdess 


June 29. ». &. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
O, cer eee nereeeseseee 


gy the 


Ce. cccgeccccccccccece 
June 30. By the 


T. D. Downing & Co.... 
General Rubber Co..... 
Peel & Rely. .cccvscccce 
Baring Bros. 
Various 


* 44 bales short. 
11,083 packages short. 


S. S. 


PLANTATIONS. 


180 pounds 


Shipment 
trom: 


West Cadr 


Singapore 


Batoe, at San 


Macassar 


Soerabaya 
Soerabaya 


Macassar 


Noordam, a 


Rotterdam 


Tenvo 
Singapore 
Singapore 
St. Paul, 
London 


London 


Hakodale Maru, 


Colombo 
Colombo 
Colombo 


Jason, at 


Penang 
Penang 
Penang 
Penang 
Penang 
Penang 
Penang 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


P’t Sw't’nh’m 


P’t Sw't'n 
P’t Sw't’n 


P’t Sw’t’nh’m 


Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 
Deli 


Deli 
Deli 


Eastern Ex 


Yokohama 


Yokohama 


Protes 


Hongkong 


Santa Crus, 


Penang 
Singapore 
Navarino, 


London 
Lendon 
London 
London 
London 


Varu, 


ilaus, 


to the bale 


Shipped 
to: 


on at 


Akron 


Francisco. 


Akron 


Akron 
San Francisco 
Akron 
t New York. 
New York 


Akron 
San Francisco 


at New York. 


New York 
Akron 


Watertown 
New York 
New York 


York. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New 


Akron 

New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
h’m Akron 
h’m New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Chicopee Falls 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


Akron 
New York 
porter, at Seattle. 


Seattle 
San Francisco 


at Seattle. 


Akron 


at San Francisco. 


Akron 
Akron 
at New York. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 


at San Francisco. 


at New York. 


or case.) 


Pounds. 


586,800 


72,900 


28,980 
54,000 
18,720 


33,600 


403,200 
47,700 


720 
383,220 


110,160 
112,000 
402,040 


121,500 
60,300 


143,820 
14,580 


112,000 
50,400 


187,200 
96,480 
14,400 


648,000 
17,640 
56,000 

659,700 
29,160 


48,960 
13,500 
56,880 
560,000 
184,140 


126, "000 
14,400 


253,800 
328,500 


54,000 
149,940 


250,560 


466, 540 
144,720 


Totals. 


San Francisco via Manila. 


586,800 


174,600 


33,600 


450,900 


383,940 


624,200 


5,975,600 


1,8 


203,940 


250,560 


516,960 


26,080 


June 30. By 
Suzuki & Co. 
s. T. Wilson Co. " ‘ Inc. 
Wee O Gicccwcccnscwe 
Thornett & Fehr, Inc. 


The B. F. Goodrich Se... 
Rubber Importers’ & 
eee Ge wcscsces 


The Fisk Rubber Co. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... 
L. Littlejohn 4 & beaceath Inc. 
Various 


June 30. By the S. S. 
Mitsui & Co., Limited.. 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
VOTRE cccsnccceseseccs 


June 30. 
Gates Rubber Co........ 


June 30. Py the S. S. 
The Goodyear Tire & 
ge > eer 
tThe Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. .......... 
Irwin-Harrison & Cros- 
ie, Bs Kccssaccess ° 
Savage Tire Corp...... 
§Firestone Tire & Rub- 
Ber GA cvcccevceness 


poe 1. By the 


Fred 
The B. F. Goodsich Co. 
Robertson, Cole & Co... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
7 “epee Rubber Mfg. 
GU. cxvccesvagotecens 
G. Ronains & Co., Inc. 
VOREOES 6 ccccocccccceses 
Jury 3. By the S. S. 
Baring Bros. 
The Goodyear 
Rubber GC cccaccecce 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 


Juty 3. By the S. S. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Jury 6. By the S. S. 


Goodrich Co. 


The B. F. 


Jury 6. By the S. S. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Various 


Jury 6. By the S. S. 
fo  eererr rere rrr 

Jury 6. By the S&S. S. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Kuharah Trading Co., 

eee 
X. W. Obalski & Co., Inc. 
Fred Stern & Co....... 
Kuharah Trading Co 
Fred Stern & Co....... 


L. Littlejchn & Co., Inc. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 


Juty 6. By the S. S. 


Fred Stern & Co....... 
Kuharah Trading 

Limited 
Frank Waterhouse & Co. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
H. A. Astlett & Co.... 
Winter, 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. 
H. A. Astlett & Co..... 
Edward Boustead & Co.. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
Various 





the S. S. 


By the S. S. 


Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. 

Harold Dollar, at New York. 
Singapore New York 99,900 
Singapore New York 568,260 
Singapore New York 43,200 
Singapore New York 29,700 
Singapore Akron 733,680 
Singapore New York 283,680 
Singapore Chicopee Falls 308,160 
Singapore New York 26,460 
Singapore New York 23,418 
Singapore New York 561,282 


Genoa Maru, at New York. 


Singapore New York 100,800 
Singapore New York 112,300 
Singapore New York 172,820 
Siberia Maru, at San Francisco. 
Kobe Denver 69,480 
Tjikembang, at San Francisco. 
Soerabaya Akron 113,940 
Batavia Akron 275,220 
Batavia New York 180 
Soerabaya San Diego 96,120 
Batavia Akron 133,920 


Samarinda, at New York. 


Soerabaya New York 261,720 
Ratavia New York 174,720 
Batavia Akron 73,980 
Batavia New York 36,000 
Java New York 268,800 
Batavia Passaic 27,000 
Padang New York 22,500 
Batavia New York 215,160 
Nordic, at New York. 
Colombo New York 50,400 
Colombo Akron 225,540 
Colombo New York 27,540 
Colombo New York 56,000 
Colombo New York 67,200 
Vardulia, at New York. 
Liverpool Akron 10,260 
Volumnia, at New York. 
Liverpool Akron 8,820 
Urbino, at New York. 
Singapore New York 36,000 
Cochin New York 114,480 
Minnekahda, at New York. 
London New York 73,620 
Saugerties, at New York. 
Batavia Akron 178,380 
Ratavia New York 70,560 
Soerabaya New York 24,480 
Soerabaya New York 112,000 
Soerabaya New York 148,860 
Singapore New York 20,520 
Java New York 448,000 
Singapore New York 12,600 
Singapore Akron 449,820 
Western Knight, at New York. 
Soerabaya New York 387,520 
Soerabaya New York 32,580 
Soerabaya New York 15,120 
Soerabaya New York 200,800 
Soerabaya New York 7,740 
Soerabaya New York 37,260 
Soerabaya New York 79,920 
Singapore New York 118,500 
Singapore New York 136,808 
Singapore Akron 246,788 
Singapore New York 235,200 
Java New York 506,700 


t 497 cases short shipped. 
§ 12 cases short shipped. 


Totals. 


385,920 


69,480 


619,380 


1,079,880 


420,680 


10,260 


8,820 


150.480 


73,620 


1,465,220 


2,004,920 





774 THE 
PLANTATIONS 
te Pound 
| y if I the S. S rier t N \ 

i 1 Rubber ( ( W atertowr 47 1¢ 

Hadden & ( ( N Yor ) 

Manhattan R Mfg 
Ci Colom! Passa 113,400 

Meyer & Brown, In ( Ne \ 100, 801 

L.. Littl hn & Co., Ir Co ! Ne Yo 1,600 

Var ( t New Yor 61,020 
Tuy I t S. S. Angl m, at New York 

\ $ Lond Ne Ve 1,151,640 
| Y l e S. S. A rip {. | ’ it New Yor 

General R ber ( Liver ol New rh 3,960 
Jury 14 By the S. S. Dardan it New York 

Aldens’ Successors, Inc. Soerabaya New York 400,680 

Hi. A. Forbes & Co Batavia New Yor 103,760 

I R. Henderson & Co tat " New York 18,720 

Fred Stern & Co ‘ tatavia New York 134,400 

Robertson, Cole & Co... Batavia New York 61,560 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg 2) 

Lo : . Batavia New Yor 7,000 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc Batavia New York 152,640 
L. Sutro & Co Batavia New York 74,520 
United Malaysian Rubber 

Ce., LeGOE .cccccoce tatavia New York 1,440 
Peninsular Trading 

Agency, Inc . Soerabaya New York 6,480 
Baird Rubber & Trading . 

Co Singapore New York 107,520 
WHHED ocecvecervecveses Batavia New York 472,320 

Tury 16. By the S. S. Nile, at San Francisco 
Fred Stern & (¢ Singapore New York 168, 56/ 
Various Singapore San Francis« 18,000 

Juty 17. By the S. S. Kinderdijk, at New York 
Meyer & Brown, Inc Rotterdam New York 2,400 

Tury 19 By the S. S. Kongosan Maru, at Seattle 
Mitsui & Co., Limited Kobe Seattle 76,500 

Jury 21 By the S. S. Oscar 1], at New York. 

General Tire & Rubber : a 
Co Christiana Akron 2,520 
JULY By the S. S. Munca r Castle, at New York. 

L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 268,800 

Fred Stern & Co Singapore New York 66,560 
TULY ; By the S. S. / er it New York 

Fred Stern & Co Singapore New York 342,720 
luty 23 By the S. S. Eurymachu at New York. 

Fred Stern & Co Singapore New York 170,240 

BALATA. 

JUNE Ry the S. S. Oranje Nassa it New York 
Middleton & Co., Lim iP 

ited _ Surinam New York 4,222 

TUNE 4 By the S. S. Santa Marta, at New York 
American Trading Co Cristobal New York 3,000 

lune 30 Ry the S. S. Maraval, at New York 

Middleton & Co., Lim - 
ited . Cayenne New York 6,710 
Jury 1 By the S. S. Zacapa, at New York 

Rafael del Castillo & Co. Cartegena New York 1,050 
Jury 2. By the S. S. Lakeview, at New York 

Antoine Chiris Co St. Laurent : . 

lu Maroni New York 5,400 

Jury 7 By the S. S. ¢ n, at New York 
Hollingshurst & ( Cristobal New York 4,800 
Various Cristobal New York 300 

juny 15 By the S. S. Ancon, at New York. 

J > Sembrada & Co., 

Inc ; ; Buenaventura New York 7,570 

luty 21 By the S. S. General G. W. Goethals, at New York. 

Ultramares Corp aad Cristobal New York 16,575 

M. Capens’ Sons Cristobal New York 2,550 
CENTRALS. 

June 23 By the S. S. Panuco, at New York 
Various Puerto Mexico New York 19,205 

Juns 30. By the S. S. Maraval, at New York 
South & Central Ameri- 

can Commission Co Trinidad New York 26,250 

Jt Ly 7 By the SS. Colon, at New York 
Wellman, Peck & Co Cristobal New York 3,600 
Ultramares Corp Cristobal New York 5,380 
Mecke & Co.. mae Cristobal New York 9,000 
Isaac Brandon & Bros Cristobal New York 900 
Hollinghurst & Co Cristobal New York 340 
WORD evcccecesosese - Cristobal New York 2,52 
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1,5¢ 1,040 


22,400 


76,500 


6,710 


1,050 


5,400 


5,100 


19,120 


43,740 
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1920. 





Shipment Shipped 





from to Pounds. 
Jury Ry the S. S. Ancon, at New York 
De Lima, Correa & Cor- 
tissez, Ime ‘ : Cristobal New York 900 
(. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. Cristobal New York 4,350 
|. S. Sembrada & Co Cristobal New York 9,000 
Heilbron, Wolff & Co Cristobal New York 7,050 
Various Cristobal New York 1,750 
Jury 21 Ry the S. S. Gen. G. W. Goethals, at New York 
\. M. Capens’ Sons, Inc. Cristobal New York 5,100 
Pablo, Calvet & Co Cristobal New York 19,650 
Chas. I Griffin Cristobal New York 3,000 
AFRICANS, 
lune 28 Ry the S. S. Niagara, at New York. 
Various Havre New York 40,480 
June 30 Ry the S. S. Roman Prince, at New York. 
, fe ee Havre New York 34,991 
June 30. By the S. S. Nieww Amsterdam, at New York. 
Julius Schmid, Inc Rotterdam New York 7,360 
Various Rotterdam New York 93,725 
Jury 6. By the S. S. Clan MacKellar, at New York. 
VEO akeveccees African Ports New York 6,785 
Jury 7. By the S. S. Lurpalite, at New York 
Poel & Kelly sjordeaux New York 27,444 
Jury 12. By the S. S. City of Birmingham, at New York. 
Various Beira New York 4,500 
Jury 13. By the S. S. Rotterdam, at New York. 
Various Rotterdam New York 131,790 
Jury 15 By the S. S. Chipana, at New York. 
Baird Rubber & Trading 
a wercetéindussasaae Liverpool New York 2,240 
Jury 19. By the S. S. Kinderdijk, at New York. 
WHEE cndicnenesedses Rotterdam New York 44,850 
PONTIANAK, 
Tung 2 By the S. S. Jason, at New York. 
0 ee Singapore New York 153,300 
June 30. By the S. S. Harold Dollar, at New York. 
— );. eos Singapore New York 45,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc Singapore New York 144,600 
Various Singapore New York 165,900 
Jury 1. By the S. S. Samarinda, at New York. 
Various MerTrerrrr ret Soerabaya New York 25,500 
Jury 6. By the S. S. Saugerties, at New York. 
H. A. Astlett & Co Batavia New York 3,000 
Juty 14. By the S. S. Dardanus, at New York. 
FE. Everett Carlton & Co. Batavia New York 134,400 
VONGED ovccnqeecueases Batavia New York 108,000 
GUAYULE. 
June 24. By rail at Eagle Pass, Texas. 
Continental-Mexican Rub- 
SP GAA. sce cdsscndncece Mexico Akron 108,405 
June 26. By rail, at Laredo, Texas. 
Continental-Mexican Rub- 
i Sak n00kd ca dennens Mexico New York 58,000 
GUTTA PERCHA, 
Jury 14. By the S. S. Dardanus, at New York. 
United Malaysian Rub- 
SG Ga wcaboovaccests Batavia New York 78,600 
GUTTA SIAK,. 
Jury 14. By the S. S. Dardanus, at New York. 
United Malaysian Rub- 
me Gk. cna dancaiess Batavia New York 3,600 
ANTWERP RUBBER ARRIVALS. 
June 18. By the S. S. Anversville, from the Congo. 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Compagnie du Kasai)............ kilos 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Comptoir Colonial Belgika)........... 
Société Anonyme Bungé (Compagnie du Congo Belge).......... 
Gs SU WEED do on chu onde cent denun seleablunnates bus 


Crédit Colonial & Commercial (Anc. L. & W. Van de Volde).... 
Various eo” 


By the S. S. Matadi, from the Congo. 
Ee ee ee er he eee ee 


June 18 
Société Anonyme 


(Compiled by Grisar & Co., Antwerp.) 


Totals 


40,480 


34,991 


101,085 
6,785 
27,444 
4,500 


131,790 


2,240 


44,850 


153,300 


242,400 


108,405 


58,000 


78,600 


3,600 


98,300 
7,912 
28,490 
2,440 
4,500 
1,789 


143,431 


2,115 
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BRAZILIAN EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND 





























MANUFACTURED RUBBER—1915-1919. 





EXPORTS. 
1915. 191 1917. 1918, 1919. 
| an —__——— a , SY 3 rn 
Kilos. Milréis. Kilos. Milréis. Kilos. Milréis. Kilos. Milréis. Kilos Mitréis. 

UNMANUFACTURED— 

Mangabeira 111,449 201,311 232,906 526,205 313,836 827,803 40,760 80,345 56,382 109,715 
PEE csteenka eee 3,499,160 9,676,775 2,394,138 7,595,142 2,089,504 5,716,046 405,044 1,092,845 945,583 2,040,626 
DE dived eaenen 4,050 ere ee 1,099 2 on 3,370 8,425 36,118 166,407 
 cncendsneaieen 31,550,464 125,899,159 28,865,297 144,113,000 31,589,518 137,52 14,2 22,210,916 72,543,245 32,213,311 103,220,001 
ME boheeddesésken 185 425 2,360 5,133 4,168 10,065 1,600 2,958 170 204 

POO vcncccccedns 35,165,308 135,785,729 31,494,701 152,239,41 480 33,998,125 144,080,243 22,661,690 73,727,818 33,251,564 105,536,953 

Hevea: The exports of Hevea from the Brazilian ports to foreign countries were as follows: 

ee 13,176,624 $9,936,751 12,990,975 70,850,060 14,033,845 66,494,666 8,255,754 28,040,599 13,999,389 7,572,459 
>> err 17,444,889 2,721,369 15,189,178 70,182,664 16,826,956 67,210,805 13,523,585 42,474,083 17,763,054 53,854,334 
CE coctececssss 637,196 *3'122'583 443,902 1,914,856 501,161 2,339,671 268,058 1,197,100 244,662 926,060 
Other ports 291,755 1,098,456 241,242 1,165,420 227,556 1,479,132 163,519 831,463 206,206 867,148 

- Ms svbancdgaus 31,550,464 125,899,159 28,865,297 144,113,000 31,589,518 3,245 32,213,311 103,220,001 

evea: 

To United States 18,845,667 71,877,637 18,463,292 89,268,417 20,165,385 8.8 ,692,15 786,328 22,932,266 69,923,919 
. eSFeeeerrenyee: 144,661 657, 351 231,157 1,279,913 219,191 237,755 871,15 3,261,601 2,185,369 7,737,935 
Great Britain ........ 11,847,393 50,904,754 9,738,680 51,696,321 10,901,764 53,733,929 3,277,669 12,720,454 6,529,257 23,386,302 
SE? <tcssseuvess 478,791 1,538, 317 217,757 917,766 115,255 546,220 176,168 808,169 159,266 636,705 
Other countries....... 233,953 921.100 214,411 950,583 187,923 1,267,546 193,771 966,693 407,153 1,535,140 

PE awekecnnes 31,550,464 125,899,159 ,865,297 144,113,000 31,589,518 137,524,274 22,210,916 72,543,245 32,213, 311 103,220,001 
IMPORTS. 
1915 1916. 1917 1918 1919. 
_— os - ——"- pa - “~ = —_ | tae ~ oo — > ee —" 
Kilos Mitréis. ~~ Kilos. Milréis Kilos Milréis. Kilos Milréis. Kilos. Milréis. 

MANUFACTURED— 

i. ésteeteanenneataeess 1,809 20,708 9,293 93,255 5,865 75,465 8,161 89,060 2,555 46,522 

i i eee a keen 41,439 16,349 98,452 20,117 132,109 14,845 122,324 61,389 480,121 

Tires and tubes for automo- 

WE ehwntesen55060 60000 2,274,478 547,314 3,164,200 513,511 3,546,593 345,273 2,552,605 650,669 5,087,981 
Rubber in sheets.......... 55,403 19,081 79,067 38,105 186,497 40,880 210,169 25,155 150,074 
Tt  seussanenascdeeeneve 56, 282,875 101,549 425,210 124,776 454,782 96,979 515,935 144,275 660,834 
 - — "ar egeqenrn 43,069 124,628 141,928 508,220 128,410 411,368 80,639 232,369 159,778 509,871 
Other rubber goods........ 129,504 994,980 234,020 2,230,552 172,200 1,780,896 191,339 2,309,476 323,993 2,735,291 

TE. -éesacnndens 683,038 3,794,511 1,069,534 6,598,956 1,002,984 6,587,710 778,116 6,031,938 1,367,814 9,670,694 

The value of imports given is the c. i. f value of imports in Brazil, plus the cost of cartage, packing and loading charges and the export 
and, of course, does not include any taxes or duties payable after arrival duties collected at the port of shipment. Freight and insurance being 
at a Brazilian port. The value of exports is f. o. at the respective generally paid abroad are not included. 
port of clearance in Brazil, appraised in accordance with the prices he coin in which values are given is the paper mil réis ($1), which 
current at such port on the weight or quantities, gross or net, as the during 1919 was on the average equivalent to $0.26 American currency. 
case may be, of the merchandise declared in the respective manifest, A kilo = 2.2 pounds. 








EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM 




















MANAOS DURING MAY, 1920. 


EUROPE. NEW TORE. 

om —-Aw~ ~ \ —_____—_—__—_—_—. a ——_—-  —---—_, GRAND 

Exporters. Fine. i. Coarse. Caucho. Torats. Fine Medium. Coarse. Caucho. Torars. Torats. 

Tancredo, Porto & Co......kilos 63,970 158 26,644 55,680 147,452 81,730 5,037 67,627 33,182 197,576 345,028 

General Rubber Co. of Brazil.... 98,911 7 7606 5,893 err 112,410 107,000 7,761 44,526 73,213 232,500 344,910 

EE 2) Cadeedesnnedsuastens 150,967 11,206 14,430 38,018 214,621 10,365 26,444 55,927 5,470 108,206 322,827 

OCRieer B CB. cccccsccacesscscce tt. -euecdew seepeta “drweeke §2,539 52,595 9,005 4,301 20,713 86,614 139,153 

Cee A Gis o.6:c000000n0cegeden 23,290 320 oe ° eesete Baa «=sCoeesséen —e00skes es Sesedece  48eG08 24,210 

BD GB ie ccccccscoccecnees 520 14 2,520 3,281 6,335 1,825 350 1,782 3,850 17,807 24,142 

BOM TB Cis ccccccccscoccccecs 15,941 2,438 mae or 19,471 ieee webseae. * ebeeeie ace | tenons 19,471 

Pe TE 0.4 6406050660400 iene <secees to0bnee-  6saneue occu 2,175 6,128 94 8,397 8,397 

a> =e ere e ery re 2,550 425 Gee ssatsks. daéiacs —ddake  Meseane * reeian 6,505 

i ee Cn 0 sooceee Seagate” weebnnn “eateee « Mead ) cissonee 243 5,382 160 5,785 5,785 

Moraes, Carneiro Co.......... 2,843 317 181 160 tts <tnkuted. ethan: hivers  -2abaeke. ebiennee 3,501 

Patio Lave & CO. .ccccccccesece ek) ebhawals 2,574 52 Re okeSeeNee | ee ewdee. ) Sedvace —~ Ghebend  . Cebneur 2,626 

ea See 560 80 220 80 SU  csacckd. |. “asieees. ° osenns 940 

413, od. 23,139 56,704 97,696 590,610 253.515 1,015 185,673 156,682 656,885 1,247,495 

eer 76 1,838 640 495 3,149 9,699 32,537 7,788 112,058 162,082 165,231 

TE. dekansseewes -kilos 413,247 24,977 "$7,344 98,191 593,759 263,214 93,552 193,461 268,740 818,967 1,412,726 
(Compiled by Stowell & Co., Mandos, Brazil.) 

: 
EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER AND CAUCHO FROM PARA AND MANAOS DURING MAY, 1920 
EUROCE. NEW YORK 
Qo - —— —-—— - —~_--—_ ——_ ———— ----—, Grand 

EXPORTERS Fine. Medium. Cc oarse. Caucho. Totals. Fine Medium. Coarse Caucho. Totals Totals 

Suarez, Filho & Co......... kilos 4,380 189 28 7,444 12,041 Co U7 22,185 57,082 231,265 243,306 

Alfredo Valle & Co......... io: Sewewes  stanesa  ° deenetas. . ondeneka. ”eneguwe 75,583 10,871 17,697 15,692 119,843 119,843 

i cnekegececebebticase a6teens e6eeee0 sc00ees - ckieene  aeéeses 21,420 4,930 35,809 46,965 109,124 109,124 

Berringe 7 (tien eteorekeeet atipans “sewbbee.-Qeedaee: “hokmaees?  saneiae 25,017 4,279 24,237 36,132 89,665 89,665 

i iS Ti ccc ed EKER “SAKES Re” seenciee | | gabdce:. “Salieda (Oaeebenbir | “Adee ames 50,000 50,000 50,000 

gre ee enatavee § aeuzeev) | «daeeer 19,976 2,210 340 26,447 —s sn waees 28,997 48,973 

Chamié & Koury, RR oo noe cera da. Wh Rees reed Cee NAP St. eeegeme  <sdesdibe 17,771 26,781 26,781 

i ee icnceecsboneeeien jane, ceees ‘bh. - teen  miekna 5,950 633 9,086 11,050 26,719 26,719 

General Rubber Co............. = ad aOR Re oe ee 420 146 5,033 5,991 13,590 13,590 

PE Wai .6006660860000866608 69,196 4,480 5,321 782 79,779 12.655 137 2,090 ceee 14,882 94,661 

93,552 4,669 5,349 3,226 111,796 306.263 21,336 142,584 240,683 710,866 822,662 

From Itacoatiara......... aaas 6eieeeeh  dneesae cnadues ceneee 5.040 360 3,560 3,840 12,800 12,800 

fi 9 aa 413,451 23,059 56,484 97,616 590.610 253,515 43,685 58,713 $7,212 413,125 1,003,735 

, Pay ee . kilos 507,003 27,728 61,833 105,842 702,406 564,818 65,381 204,857 301,735 1,136,791 1,839,197 


(Compiled by Stowell & Co., 


Paré, Brazil.) 
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Automobile Tires. 


















































5 GE QOVSMMNMSBIBTY -/e 215 geonl= OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
BSRSSERRSSN SSM AS : |S |S Segclu UNITED STATES 
Saga ane an se: lS wio S835 | i 
2s “sale 12 sic lated > S IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
So wn 
an * = * May. 
ha . coon as o O50 Mn 0 - a 
$385 :xRensg :S2" :Sa:/4 STSHRSS :35/3\8 £22623 |S 1919 1920." 
Been 33 OS 3:35 se sin gS Sf wr bore Ofsaas Ss UNMANUFACTURED—free: = — ~~ —— ee 
nae a. eS OOS ad = g1¢ = 2% > BN 4 India rubber: Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
eu - —— |e <2 From France + 165,219 $46,044 229,198 $50,430 
s* _& DEE coos” deenkh . capees 370,737 163,888 
Ph s — a —— ——a Sug. Portugal 84,822 23,750 89,391 22,76 
a. 0. 2 :aane SSn ma elo mm ces SN | FS | ‘BSE Ss United Kingdom. 2,702,208 1,299,935 9,017,369 4,067,994 
BYES 12:97 S a ~~ ts re! ato Mess Canada 94,343 42,816 3,070 1,751 
wate BN i) = > @| x Ps > Central America. 88,606 23.879 19,901 7,842 
E2s>°: : * | Ie an | Mexico ea'eny 118,215 61,995 200,289 53,595 
arn . OS 4,523,797 1,319,498 3,216,017 824,988 
_— a Peru ....... 86,584 34,212 114,308 33,794 
ae [eo : 7% =3/3\2 tegg Other South 56,841 19,175 94,654 42,380 
wags 7 = A118 Sesaa British E. 42,842,093 17,628,968 22,843,746 11,137,937 
Send S 2 “iZis FRG Dutch E. 4,254,278 1,774,146 7,195,829 3,177,985 
a5 's+> or : nN ss~ Other countries. . 461,175 167,199 705,393 203,200 
as” Yr | & _ ee - ei t ee oe 
re en oe Totals 55,478,181 $22,441,617 44,099,902 $19,788,550 
oats + +m m+ ce = on S =isis ¢ taS ia ad o8 kn can waa 53,370 $25,826 19,127 $9,033 
_o 235 oan 3 Sa s <OE 6 sem x AOS N iSjs [= 2e“..- |S Guayule Saal i Rio eatin 565,652 206,946 42,043 
S3se ¢ es | aed <zsS= a Jelutong (Pontianak).... 1,597,331 684,878 137,554 
<> ad e ww 1% ae eee 744,486 246,589 48,446 
~ ’ Rubber scrap... ..ccccee 1,451,278 1,081,244 78,757 
| oe 20 o o|c w# | Totals, unmanufactured 59,890,298 46,338,686 $20,104,383 
= °r :S = = ea bong » | Chicle (dutiable)........ 493,477 673,977 $434,544 
e So a — ac} sia 4 | MANUFACTURED-—dutiable 
ae a eo S a India rubber and gutta 
| a &d percha pina , piceted 123,016 85,417 
: ten ae India rubber substitutes 48,532 ee Os <eeida pnneee 
ws + a) nm | 2 "ae 2 x 7 : — D>, & . 
! ™~m w w o ww ~ > 
it &: 3 62/8 28as i cs Ais B EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
S- = ¥ . — ‘oa Yi P MANUFACTURED— 
= le > | in 
‘ . oe w India rubber: 
as 2& pene — eee 269,165 $28,049 1,254,641 $119,018 
, Te A .ONMND :MOM | BI o | 2525/8 RONEN scesesteen 207,303 35,021 757,178 125,814 
ggDn (SSSI4SS :°SS 5/2 sSSRSh casa lsSis w ggS8 |e ME cisiniacsicencs ¢kneed f cases. 256,076 
| BSNS :BRSRHSS fam |S moms 1A | e]3 8 | Boael= |  Hoset oii, et Cae er ets 297,255 
| Geget ES"S “Zz: :“ S BSP" MH s“"S1S15 po ha PRONE siciaciendhaucs ates Teekots 150,001 
s> oo = == ei\f2m le | # | NT in Godcacna deans 8 21,243 57,762 22,572 74,597 
L = | | le 2 | DEEP. covccesercescses 185,707 154,440 756,613 659,581 
as ; 4 DO CRE ME ascccs sestne, , acsmed - snaked 89,578 
Se 2 : = iS = |s|e a Tires: 
a5 5 = : <i. fee jer | 2 | For automobiles'.... ...... [ ree acnibae 
gos 3 . . is ’ #|\3 & RE cCoubdesna  sineni eon 4,630,072 
om : : : oo | |* Inner tubes! ....... ene hf D iupleipn 512,132 
hr ! . 3 2 Solid tires'......... EES 404,316 
— a - a“ - © -'SOjain Oo Pp Ue US OU ee ee a” §essens 63,659 
(a ms 3S = = | “ :¢ + ae m4 | 9% 4 | Druggists’ rubber sundries' ...... 126,296 2 cwccee 284,981 
ae. o . Pe a . Itlo = | Suspenders and garters.. a = sae ee 489,285 
Ss :|48 1 ° lw 5 -~| Other rubber manufac 
i oe - * | & 8 | OE. Sednsdae ct vases ee 806,036 
a , i 18S Re > Gee “3 3:2I18/2% wg ¢ g Totals, manufactured.  ....... $4,564,629 =... ea eee $8,962,401 
"| BSS ise SS ee I "00 Als 9 915 } . Fountain pens... .number 34,620 $39,753 42,107 $35,133 
a: iw . , ae 7 ™ oor 4aA\> Sy Insulated wire and cables' _........ es) rrr er 791,303 
a ~ = z4 ry EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
e Oa o ‘no imin @ ~4 | = UN MANUFACTURED 
i, -S@ a = “OD 1Sin As)? ! Ss ee SOD nas ieee 374,738 $134,699 550,755 $239,368 
age ~ lel $ ola : jf Peers 23,240 15,250 202,100 121,460 
: wn - | ~ ols | | 2 GOMER DOTORR. cosiccccsss esesse seenes 1 2 
“ } | — a L FE GED sicaccaccacsnesce 8 sseece womens 25 31 
24 3) Si Selstengy APeGMAEE).... 9 nctees 8s eee 92,940 18,478 
ei. = +N —- =) abs sic @ = Re GOD Seccswonse vaeeur © sade 10,000 875 
ra a —- — | mn A = —_ —s_—-————— —_—_————- S 
‘3S = lew rt Ta 4 eG Totals, unmanufactured _....... $149,949 sss. ss $380,214 
i—_ ™N 
| fe ‘. MANUFACTURED 
‘ ° ° | Gutta percha eee $8,000 iw ws ee $149 
rg (MN AO 'S “mM on “2 ID |= gw > ——_———— —<—<——_ 
es ‘<S <Sa -e cee ls + } |= 1 % Totals, manufactured. ...... $8,000 $149 
6G te a) aH x ac) 215 6 = India rubber substitutes.  ..... . |. erie 30 
o> i# - i= ‘a ‘in & ee een 70 | 
ms | a S. 
_ re va r= | EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTIGUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
— ‘AS -m'~H nm oa oO re 
*RSb Se 8S s1iS 2 :S og ae st THE UNITED STATES, 
* a: < : le "0 te lal & | MANUFACTURED 
> ; , ; @|& S| To Alaska: 
‘ a = | 
- = | Belting, hose and pack- $10,282 $25,431 
ao 2 ad + Os tes | MI. WEWIPHAIN C| BE cadncinctucess 555% . a <eenne 25, 
‘= > % ‘oa =." (fave G8 8esn | R 0 | Boots and shoes. pairs 9,900 24,212 504 1,588 
“al x = “Ww ~ ma\1o 3 LSaNS 2 | Other rubber goods. . esetes 4,608 weseee 3,856 
o . on ‘B %| 5 BLS>R |G &| neeetipanaa pistes: “seimiipeinan tan cnt 
se , Ae seg > | WR, isiivasnias “ddents $39,102 $30,875 
‘ss ; a. : i To Hawaii . d k 
eee . a - Belting, hose and pack- 
ey : aa . . ing oer nine ree $6,718 sacune $18,873 
ee : ; i : = Automobile tires.... = .....- a — rere 92,07 
ome : i . 3 OURO GEER. ccccccces cevces jk rrr 14,516 
eee : ° as ; ° = | Other rubber ....... SAS. «ss. eK hve 19,235 
PSB elssiss: Dit hee 3 = Totals ....... ~~ re $144,702 
eu me s oa 2G - 2 . 2 To Sh ee: , . 
ae ee ae eet 18 , ss - Iting, hose and pack- 
SbigegSisiisi: g 728g te: & . i ge ender pone $1,868 9... $10,119 
3 Sage ae ap as 7 2 « Automobile tires.... 9 «++++- x eee 89,751 
[1° BS 66 Scag: eS ‘<8 > os = CN Gadesccces <eeaen Sa ee 9,509 
<:: i886 I< = & eee +S % a @ a Other rubber goods... ~~... «+ sr rrre 20,933 
5 :°: SBse8 @ “250328 ° < = Ss € &| ——<—<—<—<—<—— ——— ——————_—_  — 
<i: 38Redew: is 88 SeMsgeda<' §: 5 & a © 8] ly sistas” Seems $20,872 wees $130,312 
° a a af i em S 9.5.0 Pu g S & oc ‘a - & To Philippine Islands—treated as foreign commerce. 
n = - - ~ ‘ 
eee omet. 2 ee 43 aaa vesst 0 ts : P ‘ 
5& so3s2 é eae z gcse sete E ae 35 rey & 5 ‘Details of exports of domestic ‘merchandise by countries during May 
fatal poll h- yt r--¥--]--}--4 9) ep 1-4 joo | are given on pages 776-777 of this issue. 
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IMPORTS 
May. 
UNMA FACTUREI fre 
Crude bbe P Val Pounds 
Fy Be 96.404 
France 1¢ 16,044 198 
Netherland 370,73 
Portugal 750 89.39] 
pa 161,584 
Er rd 478 9.017.28 
( ‘ i : ‘ + 
Costa Rica 7 3 
CGaute ‘ g0 
Hond 
Nicara 64 é ) é 7 
Pana 434 7,041 
Saliva - 
Mex " é 5 
Ir ni 
{ 2 
B Q 
B 6.01 
( i O6« 
I udor 034 
Brit ( ina } 
I ; 
( , 
Br I < é 
Straits ‘ 6l¢ 6,164 4 é 7 ) 
British E. Ind 6,¢ 87,24 4 
LD) I Indies 6¢ 6.98 
Phil ine 0, 28¢ 0 
Belgian Kon ¢ 
British W. Afr 76 4 
I $ 4 é 
Jelut t Por anak 
Fre Straits Settlement { 402.66 
Dutel Ind 44 
I Sik ¢ 673.7 
Gutta Percha 
From England $34 6 
Straits Settlemen ¢ * 6 
Dutch E. Indies 7.8 
sritish W. Africa Q 
Totals. 44,486 S1i¢ 23 4 
Balata 
From Panama l $7,143 
Colombia 69 6,155 16,384 
British Guiana . 74 
Venezuela 689 12,528 
Totals 3 $25,826 19,127 
Reclaimed and rubber scray 9,00 $58,020 751,095 
Tota!s inmanufa 
tured 34 / $ $13.500.683 $3,996.43 
Manufactures of rubber and 
gutta percha dutiable 4,1 
Rubber substitutes 48,53 626 
Chicle tutiable 160,751 $99,144 431,274 
EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
MANUFACTURED 
Automobile tires 
Inner tubes 7,7 
®Solid tire 
All the tires 7 
Belting 
Hose 431 
Facking 
Rubber boot pair { 1,98 
Rubber shoes pair 4 gg 108,849 524.6 
Soles and heels Y 
Druggist sundries 94,098 
Othe mfgs f rubbe 539,668 
Totals, manufacture $3,401 
Insulated wite . +.¢ ¢ 
Fountair pen number 613 5 
Suspenders and garters 4 ; 
Chewing gun 52,741 
Un ‘ RED 
Reclaimed and scrap rut 
ber 84 
FOREIGN EXPORTS 
Crude bber 0,¢ $5,04 6,871 
Balata + ! 02,106 
Chicle « 
Rubbe ifactur 7 l 
Rubber substitutes | 
Rubbe t 10,04 
PORT OF NEW ORLEANS. 
IMPORTS. 
UN MANUFACTURE! free 
Crude bber 
From Nicaragua $5,727 . 
Mexi« z0 
Tota $5727 300 
| " 729 6.76 


CUSTOM HOUSE STATISTICS. 
PORT OF NEW YORK. 








Value 
$R3.596 
50,43 
63,888 
766 

2 837 
4.067.946 
64 

4,64 

0 





112,06 
7.965 07 
OR 
of 
<7 OA 
: 374 
; 
13 
4 
$6 299 
= 34 
$9.03 
$56.64 





EXPORTS. 


1919.” 


_ ——_ See 


MANUFACTURED Pounds Value 
Automobile tires eg iadkead ewe soeuse t 
Inner tubes manatees $3,842 
Solid tires . oe006 owe ee ion 
| EF Seer waar ® 272 
SN ding wa tt 6.532 
Hose . 
Packing ion 
Rubber boots .. , 106 268 
Rubber shoes da ah sca, SO a aca 3,982 3,993 
Soles and heels... 
Druggists’ sundries 990 
Other rubber manufactures 688 














I ils 4,088 Sas 
In vire 64 
I ens ¢ 
S s 2.007 
( nN 2,171 
PORT OF BOSTON. 
IMPORTS. 
UNMA FAC RED ree 
Crude rubber 
England 56,034 $27,457 
Canad ° 
Straits Settlements 73,804 3.49 
Britis East Indies 30,280 8,490 
Totals 160,114 $69,437 
Gut pe 1 
Rubber scray . 23,520 840 
Rubber manufactures, dutiable - “ 3,871 
MANUFACTURED EXPORTS. 
Automobile tires .. - col 
Inner tubes , - ee $894 
Solid tires os soentene ~  Reanbe } 
en Gee GGG vccccuneecensn Sousds 39 
Belting 9,814 
Packing 
Hose : 
Rubber boots 4,207 9,428 
Rubber shoes 2 2,339 
Soles and heels 
Druggists’ sundries ‘ 6,239 
ll othe manufactures rf 
rubber , 46,124 
Totals 6,962 $74,877 
Insulated wire neleaanin eer $1,386 
Fountain pens , 
Suspenders 6,081 
Chewing gum me 39 
Ge eedccdace ceudend 23,256 2,451 


PORT OF SEATTLE. 
IMPORTS. 


UN MAN UFACTURED—-/? ec 


Crude rubber 
From Canada 1,620 $566 
China jacuen 112,000 44,800 
Straits Settlements.. 10,574,759 4,345,763 
British East Indies 137,900 58,850 
Dutch East Indies... 53,375 24,018 
aT ier 38,080 15,232 
Japan os 41,640 25,230 
WE ocuvownsses 10,959,374 $4,514,459 
Jelutong 92,900 $9,290 
Rubber manufactures ........ 0 se eees 7 


MANUFACTURED 


Automobile tires 

Inner tubes necsenis  weahee $3,179 
RE SUED cavestccecusacees  eeeene J 

' £. fg eae eee 347 
DE, bseteetivesdeeesasns -eudenc 4,223 


Hose 
Packing 


Rubber boots Be ri e ane ~ ate "236 1,100 





Rubber shoes .......... 1,730 1,903 
Rubber soles and heels ovses 
Druggists’ sundries eneesee 442 
Other rubber manufactures 1,974 
Totals 1,966 $13,168 
Insulated wire $34 
OUNtAIN PENS .nccccccscese  covces 11 
Se MO consevsscxerns  “€400es 11 
Suspenders psbee conden th nesran a 2,742 
Reclaimed rubber 70,400 563 





PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
IMPORTS. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free: 
Crude rubber: 
From Guatemala Seeenvae 
Straits Settlements.. 6,854,978 
British East Indies 


Dutch East Indies... 1,945,241 797,537 
Hong Kong ........ 2,120 yeva 
JORG ccccsccceccsss § s65e00 seswes 
Totals 9,372,799 $3,613,209 


May 


—__—_—_., 
1920. 


Pounds. 


80 
3,070 
6,900 


3,309 
191,847 


195,156 $252,129 
riee $872 
90 


1,036,866 $601,766 
131,349 


34,944 17,748 
1,203,159 


$676,178 
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PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO—Continued. 














EXPORTS, 
UNMANUFACTURED— 
































IMPORTS. . . = . 
. May Waste and reclaimed rubber. 602,900 £15,656 1,741,200 £36,204 
a es or Sen *Rubber substitutes .........  sseeees Seceuese 167,700 7,562 
| a. See ak ee ee aS 
1919. 1920. WOME << tsscncswahaces shiek puaenke Es 
ae Ce = ‘ 
Pounds Value. Pounds. Value *Included in “Other Articles,’’ Class III, T., prior to 1920. 
UNMANUFACTURED—free (Con MANU FACTURED— 
tinued): Boots and shoes. .dozen pairs 4,982 £ 14,647 13,752 £30,852 
Rubber scrap and reclaimed 5,100 $2,520 11,169 $2,180 lires and tubes........++..- renee 400,277 eanens 483 176 
Jelutong Ries 5 TaN aie 91,417 8,704 11,169 $2,180 vs neo ot pm clothing ...... tteeees sade treeees ty tt 
SD acveces. 69600 40,202 _* eer ue nsulated wire ..... seecees seen 75,27 oe ee 2, 
Rubber f a 8.258 48 Submarine cables ... ° one 37,344 a 107,527 
a Other rubber manufactures — OO % |) eer 400,202 
EXPORTS ————— - 
MANUFACTURED: BOONES ce cccdsscdcoees £927,115 . ..» £1,420,874 
a er 22 ae EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 
Inner tubes ...... $146,45 23,662 Tiemann 
Solid tires ....... P i L $9,569 Crude rubber: 
All otk tires 5,057 1,038 Pe Reese 103.301 £13.351 6.500 £620 
 — ao — 19 aan Sweden, "Norway and 
Pack 4.436 Denmark ..... 577.400 74,974 357,600 35,70 
Rubt weg t ts Silvrete 147 1 96 "358 GOTMARY cccccccees 12,200 1,216 1,344,900 139,660 
R papas aiaad 7 231 525] 011 3 290 OS Cae 450,500 40,901 274,000 30,975 
ces nage ge ide Mast b6 ‘iv 3°31 POE “vcdakicerounss's 1,844,900 219,843 3,345,900 400,825 
Soles and heels wee 3 ; a 30,500 2'883 32,300 3.786 
Drugsists sundries j 516 ON. 6 elaaciee seek ess . 1,378,300 145, 616 704,100 86,833 
Cae Seer wataieares peeve or Austria-Hungary ... Odreee 62,400 6,692 
on meee acai Gan - Other European coun 
Totals 4,918 == 9289,509 3,107 = $935,200 RS EDD 321,500 35,075 67,800 7,228 
Insulated wire ‘ $90,491 $8 290 United States ......... 2,863,100 79,496 4,713,600 554,515 
Fountain pens .... 1,072 962 _ 424 errr Tr ‘ 487,500 “48, 880 449,300 52,663 
Suspenders and garters...... «+++. 4,904 y1d4 Other countries ....... 60,600 7,216 219,500 27,299 
tees ce 3 aes ed 85 1,778 ——— a pane 
UNMANUFAC TURED bdr’ , Totals, rubber .... 8,129,800 ££69,451 11,577,900 £1,346,797 
Reclaimed ard scrap rubber.. 4,000 200 179,118 8,901 dice paneer can Pe 16.300 
REEXPORTS, Gutta percha and balata.. pees 233,006 25,863 171,70 
Gutta percha .. = $2 Totals, unmanufactured. 8,363,300 £895,341 11,765,900 £1,379,759 
Rubber manufactures . $4 a Rote Sars 
— Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 2.337 £4,613 21 £197 
" . ~ 3 }.9 
UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. Tires and tubes. ....+-+.+. 1,341 0,941 
IMPORTS. Ce GREIINOE. cccccccs: crenien 7,885 6,040 
May — ——_—_—— —_——— 
"+ ——— — Totals, manufactured.. bee £33,864 £17,269 
1919 1920 
“Pounds. Value. “Pounds. Value. a 
ounds alu ounds alu 
UNMANUFACTURED— , “““ TABLE TO REDUCE POUNDS, KILOGRAMS, POUDS OR KINS TO 
Crude rubber: TONS (APPROXIMATELY). 
From— *ounds or -ounds s 
Straits Settlements ........ 6,211,700 £638,041 1,081,200 £126,976 Rounds or Pounds Kiiqgvess 
Federated Malay States.... 6,555,100 673,939 2,902,000 340,596 7 79 Q £a> 9 
> > e e» DE siscéasnceas Ge sankeseosens 88,582 C 
British India .........+++. 666,100 67,463 1,347,500 157,435 80,000,000 oiled ila 78° 740 3 
Ceylon and Dependencies... 3,464,400 352,028 1,537,700 169,157 70000000 |. "31/250 68897 = 
Other Dutch possessions in 0000000 te 4 Mente * 59°055 6 
Indian Seas ......++++- . 2,022,000 199,663 372,700 44,672 py sty ee rhea telat righ eheidoneite 5 
=" =i a — 40,000,000 ... a Bees 39,370 4 
other Jute possessions ror. 30.000.000 _... 13,393 ; Te 99°597 3 
in Indian Seas)......... 120,700 12,910 638,600 75,987 ayo ae ETS 3 8928 peg tise 19685 2 
Other countries in East In- 10000000 | ae 9°842 i 
dies and Pacific, not else- Pande > + — ‘Kins 
where specified ......... _ 425,800 49,118 188,300 21,079 on Wines on ae os Same 
Brazil .... sees ieereeceees 2,183,000 2 29,168 2,988,600 310,858 90,000,000 : 1,446,945 .... aes 53,150 9 
ad Mahe? BY SaaS Po 27,200 2,521 1,000 31 0,000,000 |......... 206,173 ...... Tilt] 47j2a4 & 
South and Central America 9 9.589 6.200 599 70,000,000 i<svew een aac’. ictens See 7 
ee - —— I, 60,000,000. ....22. | "964,630 22252522. 1. 35,433 6 
+ ~ li 5 , . ‘ 40 S — 50,000,000 SORE. essvevicdctcan “Se 5 
French West Africa. 10,400 790 540,500 47 502 40000000 -........: 643086 ........ "*  93'622 3 
See SOME scossscorgse. SES _ — Oe ED ‘sxacncscns:.. ST adodieiaes 17,716 3 
ye Bn thelgt 76,000 a ee Gresecnany: 11811 2 
ee Pet a apenes onsen 5957 10,000,000 -. 160,771 5,905 i 
East Atrica ’ Cine cluding . os ’ wena 3 i) Semele res ee ore 
Madagascar) ......... 181,500 17,728 143,200 15,110 H 
. + ; 93 undreds Tens 
Other countries ......--... 62,200 a 6,184 _ 199,900 18,493 Mi “2 of thousands of thousands Thousands Hundreds 
De ectassgetrapesss 22,243, 700 £2,278,426 12,033,900 £1,335,465 ePrice Aid ene Bee tee ote tetases 4 weeec cence 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 412,200 7,856 1,093,800 29,931 “piPlace deci: al point before this number of figures from the end of the 
. RR Gan 29 205 50> 121979 90 ft 248 oe For example: 
Totals, unmanufactured . 22,655,900 £2,286,282 13,127,700 £1,365,396 98.763.8 s ~ ; 
Gutta percha ard balata...... 319,800 50,593 980,100 174,813 pp a 00 an 4° Fer FOU Pouds or ine. 
*Rubber substitute .......... ceteete aid tite 44,800 1,700 40.178 ee 58 sa2e s. ° Are: wr} ins 
~ *Ine icles.” C RENE cacwans oe ee —s 
*Included in “Other Articles,’”’ Class III, T., prior to 1920. <4y: ie mo ‘Basinos - “e- 
MANUFACTURED— s ‘ a : a ores 59 oa ereeeees - 
Boots and shoes...dozen pairs 3,297 £5,445 29,726 £79,943 -y pisecdess 2.9 a Save ea 
Waterproofed clothing ...... eau’ sseeees snes 1,258 0.3 07 
Tises GEE WREB.cccccccccess 148,255 315,041 . 
Insulated wire ..... ~ 483 2,197 —_—- — - 
Other rubber manufactures. .. 56,100 63,202 44.090.2 tons 97,207.5 tons 10,518.4 tons 386.22 tons 
_—— a Kilograms = 2.2 pounds. Poud 36 pounds Kin 1.3228 pounds. 
PURE - csceves £210,283 £461,641 (W. H. Rickinson & Son, London, England.) 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS > nome (BY eee , 
Manicoba Mis- otals, 
1920 Plantations. Paras. Africans. Centrals, Guayule and Matto __Balata cellaneous Waste —»y 
Grosso Gum. 192( 1919, 
January .. .tons 17.799 2,620 821 111 . ee 21,351 7,235 
February 29,681 2,456 558 265 34 hide oss ‘ . 994 17,456 
March 28,533 2,463 514 23 114 3 113 983 1,25 33,998 28,223 
April 21,036 1,893 628 29 79 10 22 812 448 24,957 28,146 
nee 24,443 2,025 662 95 113 ; 45 1,059 224 28,666 97 410 
Jane .:.... 12,911 1,352 427 27 164 7 552 164 15,604 16,319 
Ae 134,403 12,809 3,610 550 504 13 187 3,406 2,088 157,570 194,789 





7 “(Co mpiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) 
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THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 

NEW YORK. 
i has been practically no business in the rubber 
market during the With the exception of a 


and an occasional inquiry for boots and shoes, 


scrap 
past month 
few sales of tires, 
the market has been dead 

weakness is primarily due to the low price of crude 
general lack of rubber manufacturers’ interest in 
There is no apparent reason to look 


when the rubber mills are expected 


Che present 
rubber and the 


raw material at this time 


for improvement until fall, 





to resume operations on full time 
The following prices are unchanged since a month ago, and 
are nominal quotations 
QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
Jus 6, 920 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 
Arctic tops ........ 
Beots and shoes.. 07% 
Trimmed arctics 06 
Untrimmed arctics 05 
HARD RUBBER 
Rattesy jars, black compount phen 660cen08seen tae 1b. 01 @ O1% 
No. 1, bright fracture. b6b600 0606 000eebenbesd tb. 23 @ .24 
INNER TUBES 
No. 1 pebeseebbbboeccetetesesccesccescsoun 1S%@ 16 
Compounded SUGenes-enedeqneeaeueeeeonened Ib. 09%@ .09% 
SE edbheensédeencteceenessesseesceeeseusesectens Ib. 08 @ .08% 
MECHANICALS 
Black scrap, mixed, ie pestenebueueseeteetemener Ib. 03% 04 
Tk Dbseseedobensetonessnesiad Ib. 024%4@ 02% 
Car springs peeendecesvecenennesas lb. 034%Y@ .04 
Tn ssecseeceds seueeos : enecenpands Ib. 03 @ 03% 
Horse-shoe pads - er * 03 @ 03% 
F 5 ARR ReneeSeaaeiy Ib. 034@ .03% 
fire, cotton 1 Naeem ecclesia aise? tte lb. OKnK@ «01 
GBTKEN occ e cece ec scce cer sceeccsscccceces ib. 01K@ «01 
Insulated wire stripping, free from fiber............ Ib. 03K%@ .04 
SD «26006666 006665066600s COeCooeecoeseneéase 1b. 01%@ 01% 
Red pecking. .. eeeneed Ib. O0SK@ .06 
HOG GOTED, PHO. Bo ccccccccccccccccccccccoccccccces Ib. 09 @ .10 
«fb. 06K%@ .07% 
White GBTOD TO. Be ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceces tb. 0 @ Oo 
No. 1 bb. 10 @ .11 
TIRES 
PNEUMATK 
Bt, GENE 6 ccccccceccccccccsoceeesesecssoes tb. 044%@ .04% 
EES c.cdocedtcccssconecccoccocucessessceeeese ib. .02K@ 03 
I EE Mn cache cneenbaskeeuhiaael Ib. 044@ .04% 
EME ino sons ou ecagegésecsesendeeeened 1b. 03 @ 03% 
Stripped unquersaterd seneeedesucsene Ib. .024%@ .02% 
White, G. & G SF Be Gls Tek nendayeeses lb. 04%@ 0S 
SOLID 
CE. ac ccicac¥esddecddcdsuccesanacesenesoses Ib. 04 @ 4% 
PIG  cccccccesccccccccsecceveseneseosesceseecs Ib. 01 @ 
MEE coccccececaceccoceceeseoeceseeseecosesese Ib. 03K@ 03% 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

MERICAN Cotton. New crop conditions continued to 
A prove during the past month and the quotations for spot 
middling uplands steadily from 38.75 cents on July 1 
to 43.75 on July 24. Few sales were recorded, and the general 
market condition was quiet and steady with firm prices. 

Sea Istanp Corton. Holders of Sea Island cotton are aware 
of their strong position and believe that average extra choice is 
worth about $1.25. The small supply and high price of Sea 
Islands practically eliminates this material from the tire fabric 


im- 


advanced 


situation. 

Arizona Cotton. There has been no change in the market 
conditions of a month ago. Practically all the crop has been sold 
and the few bales remaining are worth about $1.20 for average 
extra. 

Ecyrptian Corton. The Egyptian market has shown some 
strength lately which does not seem warranted in view of the 
excellent new crop prospects. Cable advices state that this old 
crop is being manipulated by bull interests, and the demand is 
better than it has been for the last two months. High grade 


Sakel is quoted about $1.20; medium to low grades, $1.10 prompt 
shipment; medium grades of uppers can be bought around 70 
cents. 

Ducks AND Dritts. The market has been listless, the firmness 
of the cotton market acting as a brake on price declines of cotton 


goods 
Raincoat Fasrics. Conditions in the raincoat fabric trade 
are practically the same as last month. There is little or no 


buying and prices have not changed. 

SHEETING. The market is very quiet with little or no buying 
of sheetings that are rather weak with many soft spots. The 
caught up on orders and are anxious for business but 
Improved business 


mills have 
the trade is not showing a disposition to buy. 
is not looked for until October 1. 

Tire Faprics. The demand for tire fabrics that has overtaxed 
months has been somewhat relieved by the 
Cord 
to the 


the mills for many 
general slowing down of the tire manufacturing industry. 
fabrics are in greater demand than building fabrics, due 
many mills 
building 


in cord tire manufacture. In fact, 
are disposing of their stocks of 17% 
fabric. Prices are slightly lower than last month and quota- 


tions 


steady increase 


heavy -ounce 


are largely nominal. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Jury 26, 1920 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
ASBESTOS CLOTH: 
Brake lining, am | me sq. vd., brass or copper inser- 








on tbe. oeve a, *gesscosnsscesyccnean $1.00 @ 1.18 
bes y' brass or copper inser- 
tion Oeecesosesosecocess coceee 1.10 @ 1.18 
BURLAPS: 
32—7-ounce @ 
32—8-ounce @ 
40—7 —— TTTTTIITITI ITI TTT TTT TTT Tee eee 50 @ 

75 @ 
40—1e-ounce .00 @ 
40—10}-ounce 50 @ 
4S—7 %-ounce 50 @ 

4 50 @ 
48—10-ounce @ 
DRILLS: 
SINS 5. o605090000008006000600000004 yard 424%@ 
GD TARP ccccccccecocosccoocece cco seesece .36%@ 
SE BRS cccccccscocccoccscescecceces eocceece 524% @ 
$2-inch 1.95-yard ...... Sacovsnsooeetesses cocceceee 51% @ 
@-inch 1.$2-yard ........cccccccsseees occcccccces 65% @ 
DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 
3inch 2.00-yard enameling . 42%@ 
3B-imeh 1.74-yard .........cecceees ° 484% @ 
72-inch 16.66-ounce ...........-005- 1.20 @ 
FREED TRO GERGD ccccccccccccccccesccoccececse 1.24 @ 
MECHANICAL: 
DD  neceabenansdacesiscccedabeoseseuesueds pound 78 @ 82 
PET Sa cdesnccvsccicvccensesésedecsoensecsese on 78 @ .82 
HOLLANDS, 40-INCH: 

SEdSCossoccesocerevcseteees eccccese +e yond @ 
DED céevetuarsctsccceonesessensncees eeeeee @ 
PE 506606000 65056 hse cecencesecescsesesesosesces a 

OSNABURGS: 
SED - ¢ ouncecéuenessdueeceegueeene yord @ 
SE ED ones cndny 6n0wenedeeseedeteseneeas @ 
SEE TPTNNE ccccccscoscscvevsencecccseseces @ 
RAINCOAT FABRICS: 
COTTON : 
Dens GO 8 GD cccccccctveceescccscesecces yard #0 @ 
OOS aay 27 @ 
Cashmeres, cotton and wool, 36-inch, tan........... 1.00 @ 
ZWD GE BD Thee ccccccccesccccccccccccccccccccccs 46 @ 
DEE cashwvaceendeccsasbeesenewnceess oe 48 @ 
Twill, mercerized, 36- inch, “blue and black......... ° 574%@ 
tan and olive............ 55 @ 
BOE conscesccccccice 0469000 0866600006000s0002 ee 80 @ 1.40 

eee sesestoeee pacaneeses eeee .27%@ 

Pastas GH BR DBoecccececvceseces eeeccccee eccccece ee 28 @ 
R BH Be ccccccccccccccccccece eccccceccecce y' | 4s 
D cccccceccccccsvcceccoce seeceeesouee eeeceseec J F 
Prints tM, Mins .tenemeenssugns ckeuteesetghed Gunes 29 @ 
Oe OO GA cackesdaqinsccesvsncesnsenes paecene 32 @ 


IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR RUBBERIZING—PLAIN AND FANCIES: 


63-inch, 34% to 74% ounces... coccccocecc ee 
SG-inch, 234 to S$ OUMCES.......cceeecccccecevcnces 85 


eeeee 
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IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON) : 


63-inch, 2 to 4 OUNCES... ccccccces eecccecces- OPE $0.95 @$1.90 
36-inch, 2 to 4 ounces............ seeceses eecccces 60 @ 1.15 
DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
36-inch, 4% to 8 ounces........ eeececes eevee yard 85 @ 1.90 
DOMESTIC WOVEN AND PLAID LININGS (COTTON) : 
36-inch, 3% to $ OUNCES ........eeeeeeeeee esccesece 27 @ «35 
SHEETINGS, 40-INCH: 
2 eS ee re yard .27%4@ 
GD @ By BEG ioc ccvccccccccsccscose evéeeenes 28 @ 
GB et GA, Bre oc ccccscccovecce juetonwe seeeewe @ 
Gt GE, BER c cccccccccccosesvess eoneen none 25% @ 
GO mi GE SIGs 05:00 60 cc ccccccecéeescseccéscses .29%@ 
SE B GE, BEB ie ccc cccccccccscsccsoscosccesess .25%@ 
GBB GE, BFS RAB sc sccccccvcvcccoesess steeneades 23 @ 
SILKS: 
Canton, 38-inch .....cccccccccccccecscccccese yard 65 @ 
Schappe, 36-inch ...... pebeebeuns oesbossaawedecs ee 85 @ 
STOCKINETTES: 
SINGLE THREAD: 
39% Peeler, carded ...ccccccccccccccccesccces pound @ 
4H Peeler, carded 2... .cccccccccccccccvccscccccssccs *1.15 @ 1.15% 
Ce es, GE eibdeddeececcccdcnscdcicnsecescce *1.80 @ 
DOUBLE THREAD: 
Bese Pesher, emeGed .ccccccccccccesocescesess: pound *.98 @ .98 
SPE. Pecan, CmPGed oc ccc cccvccvcoccsccccsscvtcccces "1.04 @ 1.04 
GHG Pediat, GORGE o cccccccccccscceccescosccccesse *2.7014@ 2.70 
TIRE FABRICS: 
BUILDING : 
17%-ounce Sakellarides, combed.. Te pound 2.35 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed .......... netiuas 2.15 @ 
17%-ounce Egyptian, carded ............. nee 2.05 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed .......... , 2.25 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, carded ........... ; ‘ 1.47 @ 
CORD : 
15-ounce Egyptian pound 2.40 @ 
BICYCLE: 
8-ounce American .. sg ok ssececes found 1.50 @ 
10-ounce American . Rese ‘ eieainew es 1.48 @ 
CHAFER : 
9%-ounce Sea Island .... ars a aoe. a 
9%-ounce Egyptian, carded ; ‘ ween Rae 2.29 @ 
9%-ounce Peeler, carded ..... bhécdakbat wer - 1.71 a 
*Nominal, 
EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT. 
From Avcust 1, 1919, to May 5, 1920 
1919-1920. 1918-1919. 1917-1918 
De RAD bc cis cotscccics ....bales 244,774 191,214 159,125 
Manchester ‘ 140,098 97,015 92.904 
Other Unite’ Kingdom ports 145 5,537 138,276 
Total shipments to Great Britain. 385,017 293,766 390,301 
To France 47,646 48,786 20,711 
Spain . ‘ 9,080 13,482 4,684 
ar “ a , 24,341 33,033 22,651 
Belgium 680 , 
Switzerland .. ; 12,894 20,379 3,350 
Holland ..... ‘ 875 
Portugal 630 
Germany 3,812 
Austria ...... 10,550 ’ 
GHOSBe ccc ccss “a ; 104 4,463 550 
Turkey and other covntries 98 
Total shipments to Continent.... 110,710 120,143 51,94¢ 
To United States ; ‘ «+++ 274,847 50,210 56,763 
Japan 16,161 11,517 12,464 
Total shipments to all parts...... 786,735 475,636 511,474 





Total crop (interior gross weight), cantars' 4,826,342 


1One cantar equals 9&8 pounds 
(Compiled by Davis, Benachi & Co.) 


6,315,841 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 
ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW YORK. 

TS has been much less congestion in freight transportation 

conditions during the past month and the situation will 
doubtless continue to improve. In practically all lines manufac- 
turers find it impossible to satisfy the demands of their customers, 
although they are making strenuous efforts to do so. Prices gen- 
erally have remained firm with a tendency to recede slightly here 
and there. 


ANILINE O1Lt. Makers were behind in their deliveries early in 
the month with prices up to 35 cents. This was followed by a 
downward movement during the balance of the month till supplies 
were ample for the current demand and spot goods were selling 
at 32 to 33 cents. 


BaryTes. Producers of barytes are strenuously endeavoring to 
overtake the demand upon their facilities. There has been little 
change in price noted. Quotations have held steadily at $23.50 
per ton with some tendency to rise. 


Benzo., The supply has continued light. Manufacturers are 
behind and trying to catch up. The situation has led to changes 
in prices extending over the month from 23 cents to 35 cents for 
the pure grade and from 28 cents to 33 cents for the 90 per cent 


grade. 
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3LacKs. The market remains steady with prices unchanged. Muriatic, 20 degrees $2.25 @$2.50 
; . , BO Gc coccceceveceessse 6.50 @ 7.00 
CARBON-BISULPHIDE. Early in the month producers’ stocks were Sulphuric, 66 degrees 20.00 @ 
cleaned out. Prices remained unchanged at 8% cents under this 
. 1) ALEKALIES. 
conditior 
: aS Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.)...... covcccccccsclt .06%@ 073 
C ARBON-TETRACHLORIDE The demand has held steady and fairly Seen G6D GHP) ccccccccoste ee ae oocoeh .05 * * 
active. Prices have ranged from 10% cents early in the month to 
13 and 14 cents toward the latter part COLORS. 
: , . . Black: 
Dr Coors There has been a shortage of red oxides. The 
. Ses IS cc aniciésadecnanesessedensieas 
demand for dry colors in general has been steady, and prices un- OS CRE eteet ether 
chaaued Carbon black (sacks, factory). .30 
anged ressed . 
I : he itu n ic imf no . eal ; Drop 15 
LITHAR I situation is improving and the worst is said to DME cunts cnewrésdavsdsabuekeusabcenotoas .30 
be over as regards producing and shipping to meet the demand Lampblack .... ERE EE EE EE i RE TARTS .45 
L . “91 . CE IED GUID o.oo ccv ceccctcodccccatoeccecces 
which mtinues to be very active Chere will be no change in EE CEE eceretecresdserensscenereeserevens 
prices until a revision of the lead list takes place. toes 
LITHOPONE The old prices are announced to Continue for the GEE wanncecicceevcceseceeiccosecsseesncess sock 25 @ .30 
third quarter of the vear New plants and additions now under EERE ECE AE Mp Ee MLE Ey Ib. 1.00 @ 
. “age . OND Seve catdenteed dddbebsabevesdousdake Ib. 18 @ .40 
construction are rated to increase the lithopone output by 25,000 ET ME TNS curdcweteatendiniaecadainen tl lb. 3.50 @ 
iS < ll 
tor annually a 
st BLIMED LEA Che demand I be limed lead i active and SUNOS ccccasseesngenes onvens cus oneene cook. 04 @ 04% 
deliveries are good with conditions of supply in eastern United Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt.......seeeeees ld. 064%4@ .13% 
~ - 2 hold at 10 10% ce Umber, Turkey, raw and burnt........ eeeewe eee edd, 06%@ 
states steadily improving. rices hold at to + cents, WEED  &tedvs evenvansedteneccedenbacvesonseess ib. 02% @ .10 
Sutpuur. The market steady and prices unchanged. Qoeen: 
Wuitinc. The war-time situation has not yet been eliminated. EE wtcapt wianinés dnnieueenm seine 42 @ . 
Few, if any, receipts of chalk are coming in and the demand ex- medium «...++..++. 42 @ .70 
. a dark seen gatooesoons 50 @ .70 
ceec the supply commercia 
os s Pp See S, Mivexns asns avée Ib. * ¢ - 
Zinc Oxipe. All the plants are operating to capacity and ex- Cuige of chromium ee ROSES SE cocvccccee JB 1:25 @ 
tensions are being rushed. It is reported that in 1915 there were ee ee Greene ra eTereh eee Sse eeeeneoeTEeS ib. 350 @ 
two producing companies in the United States with four plants; Red: 
now there are 17 such companies with 23 plants The chief de- Antimony, crimson, sulphuret — - Se ib. 45 @ 
. - = crimson, “Mephisto” , (cask seeeeoces Ib. 60 @ 
mand is from the paint and rubber manufacturing industries, both i SR AO ee lb 67 @ 
1f which are active Antimony, golden sulphuret. of poy Sotianniaeia -20 @ .22 
Ez F golden sulphuret (States) netecesevoess ib. 35 @ .40 
golden, “Mephisto” (casks)........... 1b. 33 @ 
golden, - y nse ‘ 33 @ 
red sulp uret (States) .25 . 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. vermilion sulphuret 55 $ 
Tuty 26, 1920 Arsenic, red sulphide 17 @ .18 
’ : DL - enesdeenesneses 14 @ 
Prices subject to change without notice Fae eP ss Cate epteat seat eae 2.25 @ 
Red excelsior ............ 19 @ .22 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC. POluidine COMEF 22. cccccccccscccscccccccs 425 @ 
$4.75 @ Iron oxide, reduced grades 15 @ 
Accelerene (New York) oF. pure BrIGhe cocccccccceces tooo 17 @ 
NN a ee a Ib, 55 @ .57% Spenieh SEE: conga dalnee kde ber pahece dae adinn cael Ib. 0S @ .06 
. I SRA TY PRS Ib. 70 ? 5 ee ee en 5 02%@ .06% 

Aldehyde I pancreas crystals 4 Oil soluble aniline, pees -b 861.75 @ 2:00 . 

EN OEE fgnn.6 066000060 9 5600055055545 casts Ceted Ib, i orange an 1466 @ - 

ESD EEE AIEEE APOE POTTER ET TTT ib. ? Oximony ...... steeeeeeees ’ 18 @ 

Hexamethylene tetramine > (sowdered) i atedaiaiie Ib. R( >» 3.5 VOPMOm, AMGPECOR occ ciccccccccccéccccceseces . 25 @ .30 

= - 0 @ ttificial .......cccccccccsccccccccs «ld. 37 @ 

» & < ° i Ce... sesncesagendunene Ib. 165 @ 

No. 999 .. ee x TPrTT yr. 0 @ UNG GND GOs cnc cc cr cccccvccecesccenciees ib. 3.50 @ 4.00 

Paraphenylenediamine lb. 2.70 @ 2.85 DUUUEE cavcancevecesescensecsnene lb 2.50 @ 

ING is cxvsndecnieisegiesesdonensenute Ib, 

Thigcar anilide 7 rs White: 

Velosan ..... 1 

Vul-Ko-Cene . Ib. 35 @ Aluminum bronze, extra brilliant jadutvons 65 @ 

{ 2 . ry . } extra fine ... oe 75 @ 

ro Lithepome, Gomestic 2... ccccccccsccscccccvccees Ib. 08 @ .08% 
Ponolith (carloads, factory) ........scccseccesess ib, 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC. DEEPEN WEEE whnéénnecicocecnceescceeed Ib. 114%@ 
Zine oxide. Americ: (factory) : 

Lead, dry red (bbis.) sndunpuiensa peheaeninle ib. 12% ” ; a Cl ol Gone ae 
sublimed blue (bbls.) p6eeeesekweneenn 10 @ y XX vr Leeuaws coussoht 104%@ .10% 
sublimed white (bbls.) . eT ee 10 @ ‘rench process ( actory) : 

V hit on : 3% 
white, basic carbonate (bblis.)..........eee00. lb 10%@ oom -_ aa a wee 13% 
Rd BOG cnccccdsccessccsecccvcescnsecnenessees ib. .02%@ . : Red seal ..........1b. .11%@ % 
i i — 566000060000 be ceneeseee 1b. 15 2 (factory): 
Litharge, niaeeror . - ¢ @ Z7ZZ (lead free)... oe ee 10 @ 10% 
rorte - as 6S ZZ (under 5% leaded)... lb. 09 @ 09% 
eubbtened oc ccccccccccccccccccccccceccsees Ib 12 @ Z (8-10 leaded)..... so0000ek 084%@ 08% 
Magnesium, carbonate, lig t 11%@ ad Yellow: 
calcined extra light oscccesones Ib 6 @ ‘ 
cicined igh Sm as @ Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, light, orange... 152 @ 1.68 
calcined mediur ght sdase Senda 30 @ Chrome, light and medium........s+.sesceeeees Ib. 35 @ 
calcined heavy 074@ Ochre, Smet Coed soncscosseosososeoes lovccee ib. .04 @ 
calcined commercial ugnesite).......db. 04 a Oil. - ~ | <1 des tga itl eterna @. 
oxide, extra light b 67 t Rubber makers’ yellow. . 
light technica 3 @ SMB GROGTIENE cc cccccccesccccccccesecesccscces 
light, imported 35 ? 
imported t 55 2 COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
ACIDS. Aluminum flake (carload)...... ton 30.00 @ 
Silicate ....cseesees oscocahesequenesn ton 3500 @ 
Acet 28 per cent (bbis.)... ..cwr 73 @ 4.50 Ammonium carbonate tpewseres) < SPPEOEE * 17%@ 
“er : aan e oz . - Asbestine (carloads). seetentinedenhed ton 35.00 @ 
! ar $ wt 5.95 6.70 
acial, 99 per cent (carboy - 3 de Barium, carbonate, precipitated...............see0- ton 100.00 @ 
Cresylic (97% straw color) (drums). gal, 1.20 @ 1.30 sulphide, Precipitated ped ARERR nro bb. 05 @ 
(98% dark) (drums). gal. 1.10 .@ 1.20 GE cteswdesncadecedssedcctnxconusesuee ton 110.00 @ 
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Barytes, pure white (f. o. b. works)..............:. ton $28.00 @ FI EEE 6 avun.: ce endudheed es ied e coke cabaueaee lb. $0.17 @ 
SE bktettwiedetetddemebatebbasenadl ton 20.00 @ PUREE ccccsscee ee ee Sceddeodses lb, .20 @ 
a eens es ton 28.00 @ SOU, nGis ones cece ceeegssccescebsenscascene ib, 10 @ 
EE (ceccdeeuneneiccscughasces Sundae ceccoceel lb. 06% @ PUR CIO, 0.060060 clecennédatcaeeuacndause lb. 074@ .09 
BEND GO ccc cccccsvesccccocccseseesesceeccceses lb 0S%@ PUD, OUR GE os ch cdsecceccvovccscrccsscans gah. 892.10 @ 2.25 
EE SU <GuGwe:. ens ansionsee$ousssieeneuesesnesuss Ib. 10 @ SG, SEE Go), dwn céwnewekeneeceudemmnbiad 1b .22 @ 
Carrara filler va at ea nels ae eek Ib. .02 @ CN 64s kendivscicsdeesesneceeeeedetan ib. 22 @ 
Chath, precipitated, efttra light...cccccccoceccccces Ib. 05 @ 05% OED. cdpewecnenchunenn<éGeebnssccetsieuneontad gal. 70 @ 
WR: Bivét ac debndintacenewess Ib. 04 @ 04% Synpro gal. 70 @ 1.00 
Chir lay, Dixie .ton 22.00 @ DN BO: 6cds ches babe edetseeneeaadeaneacaal 1b. 18 i 
SNE cn ch cn a neddtanekceesebnenee ton 9.00 @20.00 BE. npvtng aunt stsbidebihabessd6deneeteeenwesia gal. s t 4 
| TE TTETeT Tee Te TTT rer ton 19.00 @24.00 ss 
Shaw nee ee . -.ton 20.00 @ RESINS AND PITCHES. 
Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. 0. b. factory. ree lb. 03 @ «.04 I, GE 5855008 Sy ciecdcc5sbs ceceennsacranseenet gal. §=1.75 @ 1.86 
Foss a. oateniiiateali ton 60.00 @ COROTTR GUM coccccccccccssecosesscccecescescese lb. 55 @ 
. z Ca CI Sb ob ok dhe -cecensubacs xakeuneeaae Ib. 12 @ 16 
(bolted) --+-fon 05.00 @ DGD: bvaereciedbkecehbhérassnbbneeal Ib. 10 @ 14 
PED Kideebeudcdbstvdcneesecnssen ib. 3 @ .04 Wa. WEE .Kockends-cinsndesecreseddietconediaas bbl. 15.5/ a 
2 I 35 @ 5 TD  dueth-6ncnntebneeenteessevteneéaeaeses bbi. 4.7 a 
Glue, high grade ~bb. ee @e «: Pe, DD * Suindoenetesaedtaneneddammaseee 1b. 10“%@ 
MOMIUM § ncccccccccccsscccccesscccsccccccces Ib. 30 @ .35 oo ee ee ‘Ib. lua 
i NE a hada ce eka an tina cane cee mueeen Ib. 20 @ .2s RT I vot Sg i eal i as heal Se ib. U4 @ 
Graphite, flake (400-pound bbl.)...............005. Ib. 10 @ .30 POMEO seeceeeecceecerrresseseesseesesesees Ib 14 @ 
h Ib 04 08 SE n.d heeeeendenensdsaseeastabreanasaiadenaene bbl. 16.95 @21.75 
AMOTPNOUS -ceescsecesersscresesecececes . ‘ @ : IE, «id 4. 50:405.0000054020000s6nes4nsnued Ib. None 
Greene seed Fl. GO) ccmcescccescovecssecss Ib. 03 @ , Fused  ccccccccccccess . lb. None 
Safmoostal’ ensth (Coowdered).«..«<cecccecccccese ton 60.00 @ BN: Bi. vawecassccvesvcenssvessessevbeseseerse bbl. 19.25 @ 
bolted " . SINGS, oe ctssicvocveorssesesstcaccececssaee bbi. 20.00 @ 
‘ ed) ton 69.0 = ee GUI ok. vdncnaenseséaesetensceaes jb, 81.75 G@ 
BieelG Geer occ erccccccsccescecesvcsvsccescoeses lb. 18 @ 
Se, DHS =. caer cpedcescvarecatsecesssances Ib. 15 @ SOLVENTS. 
Fumice stone, powdered (bbl.)...........seeeeee. lb. 05 @ .10 Acetone (98.99 per cent drums)..........sseeesece % @ 
Rotten stome, powdered.........-seeeeecceseees 1. Ad. 02%@ .04% RO —=e eee 1.50 @ 
Rubber paste 19 @ .22 izol (water white, 90%).. 33 1 38 
: Beta SIE ood cals iid aie es ae oS oda eae ened 89 i 
Rub-R-Glu SOHSSOSEESHSOOSECE ES OOESOHSOEECEOOC ESOS lb. @ Carbon bisulphide SOE OSE CRORE PEO ROS OR : 
Shee CGR) cc ccccccvccscccceseccsovecccoscesece ton 25.00 @40.00 5 tetrachloride (drums) ........ccececceees ' 
Sesgutens, powdered gray (carload)............. ton 12.00 @ Naphtha, motor gasoline ere 32 1 
© . “ws ans . . , @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)............ ti .40 i 
ar ere . : 70 Oe Ge i 0.025 65 se cwesnntce , 38 @ 
Talc, powdered SO0GPStOME. .....cccccccccscccccccs ton 2000 @ 68 @ 70 degrees pred anlage 1 37 @ 
Terra blanche vite we diededbdobes 6oen.00005 ton 25.0 Toluol Wa, Be a ee SD i diasccescceneens 1. gel. 29 @ 
Teinalt . ™ ; c 4 POLUOL, PUTO ve eeeecceceeeceeeteneeeneeaseeesene > 35 4 
Tripoli earth, air-f ated, pig itl ocala fon 50.00 . RE 1.80 @ 
White . 2. 0s sc eeee see eeccceccccceceecces ton 52.50 @ EE ki dodk bu wascedeoninie was aaa 1.78 @ 
Wee a ccinckicndetcendtnsscvtdensstnegececess ton 130.00 @ — Osmaco reducer ............200.. 65 @ 
rus > = . 7 AVIOL, PUTCO wccereceeerssseresertsseeseseseee ot a 
Whiting, Alba (carloads) pig entide ches wewensaes cwt. 1.00 ? _ es Te aha li a aed ade 33 @ .40 
GEE. ceaccsduncdesdncccidcounesaecs cwt. 80 @ 
GRUMNBUED gcc cccccccsesccccesecoses cwt. 1.40 @ SUBSTITUTES 
cage GREER cas cnecnsesisnssocseds —™ 3 oe et Meee cio vdscnenersnvdivintensdedcetesexecitaanas lb. 10 @ .21 
STD oda seeewesvecscccvccevsesvoseees cwt. 1.45 @ 1.55 RE TE OAR EOE RS SE aes SRS Yat Ib. 11 @ 24 
Paris, white, American..............++. cut 1.75 @ Brown é Ore 56a 0064 04b400055500 00 Oke deenineieds ° 15 1 2 
nd BR et AR MD t 00 Browe factice cccccccccccccccccvccccesccceccccccolt 104%@ 1! 
Quaker mL eT eS oe — 00 = 32 5¢ ES nk: dn con neeseenNesinseseeecenesens Ib, 12 @ 23 
DUPET see eeereeces te eereeeeeee eoees -ton 30. @32.50 Paragol, soft and medium (carloads).........++++. cot. 18.58 @ 
Wood pulp, imported..........-ccecccecccceececes Ib. 03% @ jp See meet sores &- cot. 1808 @ 
ee eee ee ton 75.00 @ 
SRE ree eee eee oe ton 65.00 @ VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
Wood flour, American... ton 50.00 @ lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)..... a0essad Ib. 39 @ 
Orange mineral, domestic peisecbecetsbiesbaselses 1b, 15%@ 
MINERAL RUBBER. Sulphur chloride igs) bi jeewkdbe Vetene keene Ib 20 @ 
yn ie Lb. OS @ 
Elate '. Factory ton UW G Sulphur, four. Brooklyn brand (carloads).....-.. cut. 340 @ 
xs ry) 63.00 @ genport (« factory) sosccecS, 3.65 @ 
Gileonite te 7 0 @ . t port (1. c. L. factory) - Cat 4.00 ® 4.25 
. ae * : superfine (carloads, factory)............ cwt 2.00 @ 2.25 
(jenas ( fac ry) 47.90 C - : 
: , s 6s (See also Colors—Antimony.) 
actory) 1 1 Ee) a 
Bard tepGrecarbem .cccccctcccsccccccescscesceses tom 42.0 ' WAXES. 
 GETTTTETCOTTTTLTTTI TTT LT ton 15 
< ons : 10.0 PTT Wan, henewan, Whe occ cccccsdtecccccccesecvesess Ib, 68 @ 
Ts We Te cose cicweceessssdcasecscnsescectestecses ton 40.0 t an Male oo. . ee Ib. 16 @ .20 
GE, Bhs Dien sc cncibiséccsscsacesnedecdedeeeveswes ton a GRTREMIND « _. ec rcccccdcccoccccscncceseesomees Ib, 15 a 
Pione ctor ton 60.00 a nr lb. 65 a 
P ; 6800 @ BTOER cccccsccccccevsesesecoecese lb. 65 @ 
: anne . WOON h.ocweks cobiesstsoun vas dseseteseese Ib. 26 @ 
Reet, TE. Bi icdéesedebsecene cet senesnsreseuseos ton 50.00 @70.00 paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases)....... 1b. 12 7 
Lefi PUNE nnnaninnksdasesesdcncasacéicnass ten 175 t 123/125 m. p. (cases).....-. Ib. 12%@ 
Refined Etmorit tg 128/130 m. p. (cases)......- Ib 14, @ 
a a ne are ee ere Te on 750 @ silk solees i Ri E ins mee a 14 @ 
Ne. 6 cccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccocsscccccces ton 44.00 @ 
318/320 M. P. hydrocarbon........csecccececeeces ton 50.01 a 
Rebhertson, M. R ulverized (c. 1. factory) ton 82.5 a 
M. R. pulverized (1. c. 1. factory).. ton 85.00 @ PULMORE PULLEY TREAD. 
M. R c acto . ton 6 4 a . . : ° 
uM - ; ,' : f = , : \lmost every user of belt driven machinery has experienced 
Rk. a actory) ” 5.0 ' . ; 
adie thantens a Sie excessive belt slip or unusual wear due to a greater loading than 
Synpro, granulated ws err ..ton 85.00 @ that for which either the belt or pulleys were intended. There 
Walpole rubber flux (factory)...---++++++ereeeees »% 8 @ are various temporary remedies for these conditions, such as 
OILs. excessive belt tension or belt dressings. Two permanent cures 
Avoilas compound .....---++eseeseeeeeeeeseeeeees lb =.16 @ «18 for excessive slip are larger pulleys and belts, or a pulley having 
Castor, No. 1, U. S. Pr. eesseeeeeeeeeceeeeerees ® 20 @ a friction surface equal to that of the belt. 
es SH He B. Bocssccnsccscavecicsicessses Ib 19 @ a ; . ; P : 
7 Pulmore puliey tread is a chemically treated fibre compressed 
Corn CAO ee Seed eoerecvecesesccceseseseeson see Ib. is @ , : ‘ . ‘ 
Comm, sefined Atge coccccccccscccesczccsoscceces ewt, 18.06 @ into sheet form and it is easily applied to any kind of pulley 
CORON 2... ccccccccsteccccscccecescscssccsececees Ib. 17 @ simply by soaking in water for a few seconds to loosen up the 
> L@ “ » e ° e 
Glycerine (98 per cent Ase Ee Perks ys Heese een eee a eo” chemical compound. When dry, it sticks to the pulley face and 
L lo ) ccccccccccsccoscececeoess ; 6 @ . : 9 # os : lie ~~ 
casted, saw Cenrsenes — 8s a gives it a frictional tread equivalent to leather. (Smith & Serrell, 
Linseed compound ......ccccccccsccccccccccceces gal. d ¢ ‘ : 2 
RS oe aa laseadasidhinastaaee Ib. Is @ 90 West street, New York City.) 
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